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Habits change 


But habits also grow. The habit of reading 
The Times usually lasts a lifetime. It begins at 
school or university and is proof against mere 
fluctuations of newspaper fashion. Those of us 
who look for full and accurate news find it in 
The Times. We come to depend on The Times 
for a reliable account of the day’s events and 
the world’s opinion, and we soon discover there 


is no substitute for 
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AMERICAN-—EUROPEAN RELATIONS 


H.R.H. PRINCE BERNHARD OF THE NETHERLANDS 


world is the foundation upon which the preservation of our com- 

mon spiritual heritage and our free institutions is based, and the 
yardstick by which the strength of the free world can be measured. The 
word ‘relationship’, as such, is a very broad one and alliance or friendship 
might be thought to sound better, but relationship between the United 
States and Europe, in which I include Great Britain, constitutes not only 
friendship and alliance, but also a multiplicity of permanent ties and 
interests, not unlike the many ties that unite members of one family. It 
is this particular kind of permanent family relationship which is develop- 
ing slowly, not without occasional stresses and strains, in our Atlantic 
community. 

The stresses and strains between us have their origin principally, I am 
convinced, in the fact that we still know too little of each other, proof of 
which is shown in big things and small things. I can quote rather amusing 
examples of the latter from personal experience. I have been visiting the 
United States regularly since 1941, sometimes as often as four times a year, 
and yet a journalist has asked me at an interview: Are you married? And I 
have sometimes read that even Cabinet Ministers of various governments 
have from time to time said the wrong thing at the wrong moment at the 
wrong place, due to lack of knowledge of each other and of their respective 
problems, leading to misunderstandings that can do great harm in inter- 
national affairs. The mere fact that from time to time there are differences 
of opinion, divergences of views, does not call for alarm; what isimportant 
is that our common ideological platform should remain strong, and that 
any differences should be solved in such a way that no ill feeling is left 
behind. 

Experience shows that Communist power lies in its ideology, in its 
appeal to emotional forces. If we accept the fact that for many people in 
the world Communism is a form of faith, then we can conclude that we 
must meet the Communist challenge in the field of ideals and ideas, i.e. in 
the ideological field. We then have to ask ourselves what is the present 
state of our common ideology? Can we say that its basic premise, the 
dignity of the individual, and its watchword, freedom, are still the govern- 
ing factors in the life of our western society, and can we say that the 
Christian principles guide the lives of all of us? Can we also say that the 
appeal of western culture is still strong enough not only to withstand the 
propaganda of totalitarian ideologies at home, but also in the so-called 
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underdeveloped countries of the world, or do we have to admit that there 
are signs which definitely warrant concern? 

Before we try to answer these questions we should first recognize that 
western culture is not identical with western technology. Those who con- 
fuse western culture and western technology forget that it is not the 
technical know-how alone of western man that has created the world in 
which our present day civilization has developed; it is rather the intellec- 
tual and moral attitude and discipline which we have inherited from the 
Christian religion, Roman law, and Greek philosophy that, by inspiring 
technical inventiveness and a sense of responsibility, have really led to the 
creation of our technological and hence our material strength. It is im- 
portant to make this distinction, both for ourselves and for all the so-called 
underdeveloped countries which are trying to catch up with our techno- 
logical achievements. The failure to understand this connexion might 
very easily cause them to be bitterly disappointed in the results of their 
own efforts, and might tempt them to resort to those more simple, though 
much less humane, methods of economic and political organization on a 
totalitarian basis which are practised in the Soviet Union. To make this 
distinction may even be of great benefit to the Soviet leaders, because it 
may help them to realize that the strength of the West as such is neither 
defined nor limited by its technological achievements alone. They can be 
copied, they can be caught up with, they can even be surpassed, but our 
strength is determined by less tangible but more permanent assets. At the 
same time we cannot maintain that our social or our sociological develop- 
ment has kept pace with the very rapid strides of our technological 
advance. 

If we consider our western society we find that it is much absorbed in 
introversion, and that wars and economic emergencies—and the bureau- 
cratization which necessarily complicates them—the channelling of social 
adjustments, and the establishment of huge organizations, as well as many 
other factors, have led to a measure of uprooting and, if I may so call 
it, depersonalization, in which human society begins to approach the 
machine. Cultural beliefs, like that expressed in the watchword ‘freedom’, 
are today facing stiff competition from economic and social expectations 
which are suggestively formulated in the same nomenclature: as, for in- 
stance, the expression ‘freedom from want’. In brief, western society is 
really in danger of losing its cultural sense of direction. 

It would be easy to blame any one cause for this, such as mechanization 
or the pressures or comforts of modern life, but I do not think this is cor- 
rect. I think that those who say that, at least in Europe, there has been a 
general alienation of the social mind and an estrangement from common 
devotion, are much closer to the truth. Only by reconciling the masses 
with, and by reintegrating them into, society can we in the West hope to 
end this eternal split which saps our strength and hampers our unity. 

I firmly believe that the achievement of social justice must be one of 
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the principal foundations of European unification, because only a Euro- 
pean society which is at peace with itself and united in a common devotion 
can successfully resist any form of tyranny. As the nature of modern 
society is the basic problem of our time it is only natural that this problem 
should be the subject of frequent discussions between Americans and 
Europeans. Unfortunately these discussions are very often characterized 
by the use of arguments which amount to extreme or over-simplifications. 
In the eyes of many Americans Europe creates most of its own problems 
by refusing social mobility, and by focusing upon the excellence of its 
culture in order to compensate for its decline in power. To many Euro- 
peans, on the other hand, life in American society seems to be superficial, 
standardized, and almost entirely lacking in culture. However over- 
simplified and erroneous these statements may be they offer no solution 
to our problem. They demonstrate only too clearly that the psychological 
distance which divides our two continents from each other is still great. 

Nevertheless, even if this dialogue between America and Europe starts 
out with mutual misconceptions or over-simplifications, it is most im- 
portant that it should take place and should continue, and that co-opera- 
tion between the nations of the Atlantic community should be extended 
into the cultural field. Only by allowing European society full opportunity 
to rehabilitate itself in an atmosphere where spiritual values retain their 
rightful place, and by helping it to rebuild its cultural bases in the same 
way as it has rebuilt its economic bases, can we hope to reintegrate western 
society in its entirety. 

If adequate consultation had taken place before the issue of public 
statements, or participation in a vote in the United Nations, most of the 
divergences of views between the United States and Europe would not 
have arisen, or, at any rate, misunderstandings and unco-ordinated actions 
and criticisms would have been reduced to a minimum. It has been pointed 
out to me that, in the United States, the very elaborate pattern of domestic 
deliberations before a decision is reached upon any aspect of foreign policy 
is so time-consuming that no opportunity is left for consultation with allied 
governments. That may be so, but I think the argument points towards an 
improvement both in domestic and in inter-allied consultation rather than 
the abolition of such consultations or their substitution by pro forma con- 
sultations. 

The improvement of our consultative machinery becomes particularly 
pressing in view of the challenge presented by the thawing or freezing of 
the cold war and the new flexibility of Soviet eastern foreign policy. To 
respond to this challenge we must find ways and means not only of meeting 
urgent problems without undue delay, but also of solving long term ques- 
tions on a long range basis. In this age there are no problems on the globe 
that do not concern all of us. The time when we could relax and feel that a 
problem was so far away it was none of our business is past. 

In view of the importance that the underdeveloped countries attach to 
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the establishment of long term development plans, and the influence which, 
in particular, the proposed special United Nations fund for economic de- 
velopment would have in stirring their imagination and in strengthening 
their confidence in the West, I think closer co-operation in this field of 
economic and technical aid to backward areas might substantially 
strengthen our position in many important parts of the world. Again, we 
too often concentrate upon our internal problems without taking into 
account the effect that public statements or publicly aired discussions have 
on the outside world; that is, of course, related to the fact that we cannot 
always successfully withstand the temptation of drawing the foreign 
policies of our countries into the orbit of domestic politics. We should 
exclude at least the broad line of foreign policy from parties and politics if 
we want to prevent the spiritual message of the West from being drowned 
by the noise of our own internal dissensions. 

Apart from the consultations at government level, private groups can 
and should contribute their share to mutual understanding between the 
United States and Europe to assist in eliminating these political differ- 
ences, misconceptions, and misunderstandings. The interesting and en- 
couraging factor of such informal conferences is that, while they are 
organized to discuss divergences of views, they have usually revealed 
many more points of agreement than any of us had anticipated. I have 
had the privilege in the last two years of attending four major private 
gatherings of this kind. The areas of potential disagreement between the 
United States and Europe which we discussed were: the question of our 
attitude towards Communism; our attitude towards the Soviet Union; to- 
wards dependent areas; our economic policies; the reunion of Germany; 
European unification; and the problem of China. Our main conclusions 
were that fortunately there is no basic difference of outlook between the 
United States and Europe. What specific differences there are concern 
methods rather than objectives, details or shadings rather than broad lines 
of policy. We further concluded that even these minor differences could be 
prevented from arising, or could be remedied when they had arisen, if our 
machinery for consultation were improved. 

It was also realized at these conferences that as soon as military co- 
operation through the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is implemented, 
there will be a need for similar co-operation in the economic and political 
fields so as further to build up and strengthen our Atlantic community. I 
personally feel that such closer integration of our countries in the Atlantic 
community is indeed the best, if not the only, way to achieve the unity 
which the dangers confronting us today have made imperative, provided 
that our people truly realize this and are willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices for the ideals for which we really live. 

I am not pessimistic because at the last NATO meeting people said that 
the Atlantic community was a disappointment. I do not think so. Per- 
sonally I think that, in view of the short time that this has actually been 
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discussed in NATO, the results are definitely not discouraging, and I am 
convinced that the spirit and the will to achieve what I have been trying to 
outline is there. I also feel that European unification is a necessary first 
step along this road, not only from the point of view of Europe itself, 
where every day the burden of our division is felt anew, but also from the 
point of view of the Atlantic community, because the latter needs a united 
Europe for its strength and its internal balance. 

There is no point in lamenting the missed opportunities of achieving 
European unity. The meetings of the six ‘little Europe’ countries at 
Messina and Venice afford a promise that we are on the right road. I know 
that in the United Kingdom the subject of the integration of western 
Europe is much discussed, and I fully understand the specific place of the 
United Kingdom in the effort to bring about a greater unity in Europe. I 
want to stress, however, that in my opinion the result of the discussions in 
the United Kingdom might be of vital importance for the further work of 
the six countries of ‘little Europe’; I hope that those discussions may lead 
to a positive and constructive British approach. America’s generous post- 
war aid has proved an inspiration and a great incentive for European uni- 
fication, but at this stage I feel that it is a problem which Europe must 
work out entirely by itself with no intervention of any form from the 
United States, although obviously we will always value their understand- 
ing and their moral support. The process must be very gradual if we do not 
want to replace old traditions by new ones; and a sound foundation for 
political unification must be provided first by economic integration, begin- 
ning with the removal of barriers to free trade among ourselves and by 
establishing the common market we all talk about. 

I have mentioned the need for closer economic, political, and cultural 
integration. I do not wish to underrate military co-operation. Nothing in 
the present situation seems to warrant the slightest relaxation of our de- 
fensive programme or our defensive preparedness, but if our military co- 
operation in the long run is to be effective it must be based on a com- 
munity that is truly inspired by common ideals, complemented by close 
co-operation in other fields, one of the most promising of which today is the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

I have attempted a brief review of some of our problems, sometimes 
difficult and always pressing, but I have no reason to doubt our ultimate 
triumph, the ultimate success of the ideals which govern the way of life of 
the western world, so long as we remain united and strong, and so long as 
we are conscious of belonging to that community. 


Address at a City meeting of Chatham House 
held in Drapers’ Hall 
17 July 1956 





AN INTERNATIONAL REGIME FOR 
ANTARCTICA? 


C. WILFRED JENKS!} 


HE intensified activity in Antarctica which will reach its climax in 

the International Geophysical Year of 1957-8, in which thirty 

countries are taking part,’ has focused attention anew upon the 
political and legal status of the Antarctic regions. ‘It may be’, the leader 
writer of The Times ? has observed, ‘that the Antarctic continent is now 
embarking on a period of its history comparable with that of Africa in the 
last century. It would be deplorable if one day there were to develop an 
Antarctic Fashoda incident.’ 4 In these circumstances the proposal that an 
appropriate international régime should be evolved for Antarctica is receiv- 
ing renewed attention. 

Mr Walter Nash, one of the leading statesmen of and at present leader 
of the Opposition in New Zealand, one of the countries directly concerned, 
has recently revived the suggestion that the Antarctic continent be placed 
under United Nations trusteeship.5 Admiral Byrd, who has claims to be 


1 I am indebted to Dr G. C. L. Bertram, Director of the Scott Polar Research Institute, 
Cambridge, for a number of helpful suggestions; he has, of course, no responsibility for my 
conclusions. 

2 For developments in Antarctica generally see Polar Record (Cambridge, Scott Polar 
Research Institute). 

For the earlier history of the Antarctic see Hugh Robert Mill, The Siege of the South 
Pole: The Story of Antarctic Exploration (London, Alston Rivers, 1905); J. Gordon Hayes, 
The Conquest of the South Pole: Antarctic Exploration, 1906-31 (London, Butterworth, 1932); 
E. W. Hunter Christie, The Antarctic Problem: An Historical and Political Study (London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1951); F. A. Simpson, The Antarctic Today (New Zealand Antarctic 
Society, 1952); Mountevans, Lord, The Antarctic Challenged (London, Staples Press, 1955). 

For the lezal status of the Antarctic see R. Dollot, ‘Les espaces polaires de l’Antarctique’ 
in Recueil des Cours de l’'Academie de droit international, Vol. 75, 1949, U, pp. 173-91; 
G. Smedal, Acquisition of Sovereignty over Polar Areas (Oslo, I Kommisjon hos Jacob 
Dybwad, 1931); C. H. M. Waldock, ‘Disputed Sovereignty in the Falkland Islands De- 
pendencies’ in British Year Book of International Law, 1948 (London, Oxford University 
Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1949), Vol. 25, pp. 311-53; Philip C. 
Jessup, ‘Sovereignty in Antarctica’ in American Journal of International Law, 1947, Vol. 41, 
pp. 117-19; Gilbert Gidel, Aspects Juridiques de la lutte pour l’Antarctique (Paris, Académie 
de Marine, 1948; P. E. Corbett, Law and Society in the Relations of States (New York, 
Harcourt Brace, 1951), pp. 112-19; G. H. Hackworth, Digest of International Law (Washing- 
ton, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1940), Vol. 1, pp. 449-65; Argentina, Ministerio de 
Relaciones Exteriores y Culto, Soberania Argentina en la Antartida, 1948; E. C. Madariaga, 
La Antértida Sudamericana (Santiago, Editorial Nascimento, 1945); Oscar Pinochet de la 
Barra, La Antartica Chilena: Estudio de Nuestros Derechos (Santiago de Chile, Pacifico, 
1948). 

wi the geography and resources of the Antarctic see E. S. Balch, Antarctica (Phila- 

delphia, Allen Lane & Scott, 1902); Karl Fricker, The Antarctic Regions (London, Swan 
Sonnenschein, 1904); J. Gordon Hayes, Antarctica: A Treatise on the Southern Continent 
(London, Richards Press, 1928); F. D. Ommaney, The Ocean (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1949). 

3 The Times, 28 January 1956, p. 7, column 2. 

4 Shots were actually fired at Hope Bay in the Falkland Islands Dependencies in 
February 1952. 

5 The Times, 25 January 1956, p. 8, column 6. 
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regarded as the leading living Antarctic explorer and is the doyen of the 
United States Antarctic expedition 1956, has acknowledged that this sug- 
gestion ‘will have to be considered’.1 The same view has been expressed 
by the son of the outstanding British Antarctic explorer ? who has said 
that ‘we need not fear that’ in ‘making the attempt to establish in the 
Antarctic the first real international territory under some form of United 
Nations auspices’ we would be ‘betraying the great explorers of the past, 
for they sought nobler goals than the mere expansion of national 
territory’. 

Many of the current reactions to this proposal appear to be primarily 
emotional in character. Those who are concerned to defend existing 
sovereign rights and claims instinctively resist proposals for international- 
ization, frequently with scant regard for the extent to which those rights 
and claims can be permanently maintained in a world in which a new 
balance of political forces is slowly emerging. Those who are concerned to 
extend the scope for international action instinctively champion proposals 
for internationalization, frequently with slight examination of the nature 
of the practical problems involved and the manner in which they can be 
resolved. It is submitted that the time has now come for a new approach, 
for a realistic appraisal of the extent to which existing rights and claims 
afford a basis for an Antarctic settlement which will command the measure 
of continued assent necessary to ensure its stability, combined with an 
attempt to think through constructively the practical problems involved in 
devising an appropriate international régime based on existing conditions 
in Antarctica and probable developments there. The task is primarily one 
for the Antarctic specialist, but the general international lawyer would 
appear to have a useful contribution to make in raising some of the issues 
which call for consideration, discussing and perhaps dismissing certain 
fears, and suggesting lines of inquiry concerning the nature and form of a 
possible international régime. When attempting to make such a contri- 
bution we can usefully remember that the international arrangements 
which played so important a part in the peaceful development of Africa % 
were the outcome of negotiations based on a realistic appraisal of contend- 
ing political forces and of the problems and needs of the territories con- 
cerned; while political idealism was an important factor in securing the 
support necessary to make them effective, they were not an intellectual 
abstraction forced upon either Africa or the Powers concerned but a 
reasonable adjustment of the conflicting interests involved. It is important 
that the problem of an international régime for Antarctica should be 
approached in the same spirit. 

1 The Times, 17 February 1956, p. 6, column 6. 

2 See Mr E. H. Shackleton’s letter in The Times, 10 February 1956, p. 9, column 5. 

3 Cf. M. F. Lindley, The Acquisition and Government of Backward Territory in International 
Law (London, Longmans, 1926); A. B. Keith, The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act (Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1919); Geoffrey de Courcel, L’influence de la Conférence de 
Berlin de 1885 sur le droit colonial international (Paris, Les Editions internationales, 1935). 


(Certain features of these arrangements may now have outlived their usefulness.) 
FF 
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It may be convenient to examine first certain not unnatural grounds 
for initial hesitation. 

One of the points which will naturally call for consideration in connexion 
with any proposal to explore further the possibility of an international 
régime for Antarctica will be the extent to which such exploration might 
prejudice existing legal rights or claims in a manner which might have 
serious consequences if such exploration did not produce a satisfactory 
international settlement. There would not appear to be any reason why it 
should have any such effect. Existing rights and claims are based on acts 
of discovery, occupation, and exercise of legislative and administrative 
authority the record of which is clear.t The real danger to established 
claims is that in an area so vast and so incapable of continuously effective 
occupation they are bound, if Antarctica remains a theatre for inter- 
national rivalry, to be progressively impaired by the developing activities 
of other nations who may well be in a position to duplicate every act of 
exercise of authority by the countries with well-established claims. In this 
connexion it must be recalled that, while the United Kingdom, New 
Zealand, Australia, France, and Norway mutually recognize each other’s 
claims, neither the United States nor the USSR appears to recognize any 
of the existing territorial claims to the Antarctic mainland. In the case of 
the Falkland Islands Dependencies to which the United Kingdom, Argen- 
tina, and Chile all maintain conflicting claims, the United Kingdom 
Government has taken action to protect its legal position by lodging appli- 
cations against Argentina and Chile before the International Court of 
Justice. In any other cases in which it may be deemed important to pro- 
tect the existing legal position it would be possible either to take analogous 
action where circumstances allow or formally to reserve the position as a 
condition of entering into negotiations. Precautions can be taken in this 
manner against the possible effect on existing rights and claims of failure 
to succeed in an attempt to create an international régime. In these cir- 
cumstances the possibility of prejudicing such rights and claims is not a 
valid reason for not exploring the possibility and desirability of such a 
régime. 

Nor is it legitimate to assume that discussion of the matter is in any case 
theoretical since a satisfactory régime could be established only if it were 
possible to secure the participation or consent of all States having claims 
or interests in Antarctica and such participation or consent would not be 
forthcoming. In the first place, it is premature to assume that such par- 
ticipation or consent would not be forthcoming until concrete proposals 
are available as a basis of discussion. It does not follow from the fact that 
certain governments rejected in 1948 a proposal for a conference to con- 
sider the internationalization of the Antarctic continent that they would 
adopt a correspondingly negative attitude to a detailed scheme presenting 


1 See, for instance, Professor Waldock’s letter to The Times, 7 February 1956, p. 9, 
column 5. 
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concrete advantages which it might be possible to formulate in a manner 
which would reserve the views of all parties concerning questions of prin- 
ciple and particular historical claims without in any way impairing the 
effectiveness of the scheme. In the second place, if such a scheme were 
sufficiently widely acceptable, it would seem possible to make it both legally 
and practically effective even if it were not possible to secure the participa- 
tion or consent of all States having claims or interests in Antarctica. The 
parties to the scheme could, so to speak, merge their claims and interests 
in Antarctica, provide certain meteorological, aviation, whaling, and other 
facilities for their common use, make the enjoyment of these facilities con- 
ditional upon participation or acquiescence in the scheme, and defend their 
interests collectively against outsiders. Even if such an arrangement did 
not immediately eliminate all possibility of conflict between, or of mutual 
interference by facilities organized by, participants in the scheme and other 
States, it would represent a pole of attraction, around which a general 
Antarctic régime could gradually develop. 

What would be the nature and form of such an international régime? In 
much of the discussion of the subject it appears to be assumed that such a 
régime would necessarily resemble something of which the world has al- 
ready had experience. One such possibility would be a partition of Ant- 
arctica based on existing rights and claims coupled with conventional 
arrangements governing facilities and resources similar to the 1920 Treaty 
concerning the Archipelago of Spitzbergen (Svalbard) and analogous in 
general character to, though necessarily differing radically in detailed con- 
tent from, the Congo Basin treaties. Another possibility would be a similar 
partition into trust territories each administered by a Member of the 
United Nations responsible as administering authority to the General 
Assembly through the Trusteeship Council or to the Security Council. 
Still another possibility would be to vest responsibility for Antarctica in a 
consortium of the interested Powers exercising a condominium and operat- 
ing through arrangements analogous to those used hitherto for the ad- 
ministration of the international zone of Tangier 1 or the former Inter- 
national Settlement of Shanghai; * the United States proposals of August 
1948 ® were based on this principle. More radical thinkers appear to con- 
template the whole Antarctic continent being regarded as a trust territory 
subject to the direct administration of the United Nations. The problems 
involved in establishing a system of government and legal régime for an 
area administered directly by the United Nations, though complex and 
difficult, are by no means insoluble.‘ It isa weakness of all these approaches 


1 Cf. Graham Henry Stuart, The International City of Tangier (Stanford University 
Press, 1931). ‘ a ‘ 

2 Cf. Hon. Richard Feetham, Report to the Shanghai Municipal Council, 4 vols. (Shanghai, 
North-China Daily News and Herald, 1931-2); William Crane Johnstone, The Shanghai 
Problem (Stanford University Press, 1937); BE. ¢, Jones, Shanghai and Tientsin (London, 
Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1940). 

3 Department of State Bulletin, 5 September 1948, vol. 19, p. 301. 

4 Cf. C. W. Jenks, The Headquarters of International Institutions: A Study of their Loca- 
tion and Status (London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1945), pp. 80-90. 
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that they seek to solve the problems of Antarctica by transplanting ideas 
evolved elsewhere rather than by evolving a régime based on the problems 
and needs of Antarctica itself. 

It would seem probable, moreover, that all of these approaches to the 
problem of devising an international régime for Antarctica would be calcu- 
lated, for varying reasons, to maximize the difficulties of securing agree- 
ment upon such a régime without presenting any compensatory advantage. 
In so far as they involve any element of partition or of recognition of exist- 
ing rights and claims, they pose the problem of conflicting claims in its 
most acute form. Government by a consortium of Powers would tend to 
project political problems into Antarctica in a most undesirable manner, 
and direct administration of Antarctica by the United Nations, even 
assuming that the difficulty that there is no express provision for such 
direct administration in the Charter could be overcome under present con- 
ditions, would represent so novel and far-reaching a departure that it is 
unrealistic to conceive of its acceptance except as an element in a general 
political settlement of world wide scope. 

It would therefore seem desirable to explore an entirely different 
approach. It need not be assumed that an international régime for Ant- 
arctica must necessarily be based on existing concepts of territorial 
sovereignty and trusteeship. Such a régime might develop on a functional 
basis in some form peculiarly appropriate to the needs of uninhabited terri- 
tory unsuitable for normal habitation in which it is desired to provide cer- 
tain common international services. 

So far as can at present be foreseen there are nine matters in respect of 
which it would seem important to make provision: (a) the prevention of 
activities in Antarctica prejudicial to the peace and the political and mili- 
tary security of the southern hemisphere; (b) the maintenance of such 
measure of law and order as the peaceful development of Antarctica may 
require; (c) the provision and maintenance of air navigation facilities; 
(d) the provision and maintenance of meteorological services; (¢) the pro- 
vision and maintenance of such telecommunication services as may be re- 
quired for the peaceful development of Antarctica; (f) whaling and the 
utilization of the other resources of the Antarctic Ocean; (g) the exploita- 
tion of any mineral resources discovered in the Antarctic which may be 
capable of utilization; () any continental shelf problems which may de- 
velop in Antarctica; and (2) general responsibility for the co-ordination of 
future scientific research in Antarctica. The possibility of problems arising 
in Antarctica in connexion with experiments in interplanetary flight may 
also be mentioned pro memoria. If these problems are considered separ- 
ately in terms of the functional requirements of each one of them we may 
be able to construct the elements of a satisfactory international régime. 
The effort to do so should be facilitated by the extremely cordial relations 
which exist in Antarctica among the States which have an established stake 
there. 
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PREVENTION OF ACTIVITIES PREJUDICIAL TO THE PEACE 
AND POLITICAL AND MILITARY SECURITY 
OF THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


The primary function of any international régime would be to prevent 
Antarctica becoming an acute political problem. The extent to which there 
is any real danger of this occurring must be kept in proper perspective; 
it is widely and responsibly held that the danger of clashes in Antarctica 
has been considerably exaggerated in view of the cordiality of the relations 
among the States having an established stake there, that there is no 
natural Antarctic problem, and that, at most, there are a number of specific 
and local problems, such as the United Kingdom disputes with Argentina 
and Chile. This is an important consideration to be weighed in determining 
the price which it is worth paying for an Antarctic settlement, but it does 
not in itself affect the analysis of the functions which any such settlement 
should fulfil. The first function of any settlement should be to ensure that 
Antarctica does not become a base for activities prejudicial to the peace or 
political and military security of the southern hemisphere. Although im- 
portant naval engagements have been fought in waters neighbouring upon 
the Antarctic Ocean, Antarctica itself has never been militarized and its 
continued demilitarization would appear to be an important element in 
preventing it from becoming such a base. An international agreement pro- 
viding unequivocally for such demilitarization would provide a happy con- 
trast with the radar screens in the Arctic and, given the geography and his- 
tory of the Antarctic, would not appear to be impracticable or destined to 
be ineffective. The Agreement between the United Kingdom, Argentina, 
and Chile to refrain from sending warships south of 60 degrees of latitude 
during the 1948-9 Antarctic season and in every season since, though a 
temporary device designed to reduce the danger of serious incident rather 
than a measure of demilitarization as such, is nevertheless a pointer in the 
right direction. It is of course true that the strategic effect during the 
second world war of demilitarization arrangements in certain parts of the 
Pacific has induced a healthy reluctance to countenance such arrangements 
unless they are accompanied by safeguards adequate to ensure that they 
are fully effective. The possibilities now afforded by aerial photography, 
which will probably be supplemented within a few years by telephoto- 
graphy by means of guided missiles and space satellites, have however sub- 
stantially modified the nature of the problem, and in these circumstances a 
demilitarization agreement for the Antarctic, coupled with appropriate 
arrangements for a mutual warning system for protection against surprise, 
would appear to be worthy of full consideration. It is a matter for con- 
sideration whether the responsibility for supervising the application of such 
a demilitarization agreement should be entrusted to the Security Council of 
the United Nations or its Disarmament Commission or to a specially con- 
stituted body representative of the States directly interested. 
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LAW AND ORDER 

Responsibility for law and order in Antarctica would not appear to 
require the maintenance of a system of courts and police such as would be 
required in territory suitable for normal habitation. Some provision for the 
repression and, in so far as circumstances require and allow, the prevention 
of crime and for the adjudication of any civil proceedings arising out of 
events or transactions in Antarctica would, however, appear to be neces- 
sary if the present intensification of activities in Antarctica proves to be 
more than a passing phase. It would seem disproportionate to construct or 
adopt an elaborate legal system for Antarctica in advance of practical needs 
arising, but the application of the national law of particular communities 
in Antarctica would not, except as between States recognizing each other’s 
territorial claims, provide adequately for cases involving persons of 
different nationalities or domicile. It might suffice to provide in the first 
instance some procedure for the approval of Antarctic regulations to deal 
with matters for which any special legislation proves to be necessary and 
some system of part-time justices of the peace and special constables re- 
sponsible for enforcing these regulations. If the intensification of activity 
in Antarctica subsequently reached a point at which more elaborate 
arrangements were necessary it would be possible to build further on the 
basis of these foundations or, if circumstances so required, to reconsider the 


whole matter. 
AVIATION FACILITIES 


Great circle aviation routes are never likely to be of the same import- 
ance in the southern as in the northern hemisphere owing to the differences 
in the distribution of land masses and population which make the problem 
of Antarctica so different from that of the Arctic, but the transpolar route 
is shorter than any other route between Sydney or Wellington and Buenos 
Aires or Santiago and high altitude flying conditions are said to be good; 
a transpolar link may therefore be a significant element in future com- 
munications between Australasia and Latin America and possibly, through 
Australasia and Latin America, between certain parts of Asia and certain 
parts of America. Apart from this possibility, the provision of a minimum 
of air navigation facilities would appear to be an essential element in pro- 
viding for the peaceful development of Antarctica; ! such facilities might 
also be necessary for any mutual warning system introduced to assist in 
making effective the prevention of activities prejudicial to the peace and 
political and military security of the southern hemisphere and might play 
a significant part in any arrangements which proved necessary for the 
maintenance of law and order in Antarctica. 

The functions of the International Civil Aviation Organization, under 
the International Civil Aviation Convention 1944, include (a) the provision 
of all or a portion of the costs of improving air navigation facilities in 


1 For the part played by aviation in the peaceful development of the Canadian, Alaskan, 
and Soviet Arctic, see Malcolm Macdonald, Down North: A View of Northwest Canada (New 
York, Farrar, Straus, 1943); Wendell Willkie, One World (London, Cassell, 1943). 
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accordance with its recommendations,‘ and (bd) the provision, maintenance, 
manning, and administration, at the request of a contracting State, of the 
airports and other air navigation facilities required in its territory for the 
safe, regular, and efficient operation of the air services of other contracting 
States.2 Joint support arrangements for the improvement of air naviga- 
tion facilities in Iceland and Greenland negotiated in virtue of these powers 
have made an important contribution to the development of the North 
Atlantic air route. It would seem desirable to approach the problem of im- 
proving air navigation facilities in Antarctica in the same manner at an 
appropriate time by a group of interested States taking the initiative 
through the International Civil Aviation Organization. It would then be a 
matter for consideration whether I.C.A.O. should assume direct opera- 
tional responsibility for the provision of such facilities under Article 71 of 
the Convention; should entrust the responsibility for providing and main- 
taining them under its supervision and control to an international con- 
sortium of airlines analogous to the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion but having operational functions, or to some other contractor; or 
should negotiate a joint support agreement under Article 70 of the Con- 
vention providing for the provision and maintenance of the necessary 
facilities, on agreed terms, by appropriate governments. In respect of this 
as of other matters varying degrees of internationalization would be 
possible according to circumstances. 

If air navigation facilities were provided in one of these ways, such air 
service as might be required could also be provided in a variety of ways: 
by the operation of aeroplanes by the organization servicing the air naviga- 
tion facilities; by making these facilities available on equal terms to any 
airline or government wishing to operate aeroplanes; or by means of a joint 
chosen instrument of all or some of the participating countries analogous to 
the Scandinavian Airlines System (which operates the great circle route 
from Scandinavia to the United States via Thule, Greenland) or the Qantas 
and Tasman Empire Airways systems. All of these arrangements could 
and should be made within the framework of the arrangements governing 
international civil aviation.* 


METEOROLOGICAL SERVICES 

In asimilar manner the provision of meteorological services in and from 
Antarctica could be made the responsibility of the World Meteorological 
Organization, which has a membership of 79 States and territories, is the 
recognized agency of mutual co-operation of all the existing meteorological 
services, co-ordinates a world meteorological network of almost I0,000 
stations, and already operates, as part of the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, a 
technical assistance programme which includes arrangements for the pro- 

1 Articles 69 and 70, United States Treaty Series, Vol. 15, 1948, p. 344. 


2 Article 71, ibid., pp. 344-6. 
® Cf. Lemoine, Traité de droit aérien (Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1947). 
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vision of experienced technical personnel and of equipment. It would bea 
matter for consideration whether the World Meteorological Organization, 
if given this responsibility, should operate the Antarctic meteorological 
services itself, should create some special body responsible to it for the pur- 
pose, or should negotiate for the maintenance of such services as part ofa 
general plan by States in a position to make a practical contribution to such 
a plan. 
TELECOMMUNICATION SERVICES 

The primary users of telecommunication services in Antarctica for a 
considerable time to come would presumably be the air navigation and 
meteorological services, with certain mobile services playing a secondary role 
and possibly a limited number of installations being gradually introduced 
by undertakings engaged in the exploitation of Antarctic resources. Any 
more complex or comprehensive telecommunications system seems im- 
probable for a long time to come. All of these services and installations 
would be governed by the existing International Telecommunication Con- 
vention and Regulations + and any special problems which might arise 
would seem to be matters for consideration through the International 
Telecommunication Union. 


WHALING AND UTILIZATION OF OTHER RESOURCES OF THE 
ANTARCTIC OCEAN 

The tendency in the modern development of whaling ? has been for 
shore facilities to become increasingly less important as factory-ships have 
become increasingly self-sufficient for long periods. In these circumstances, 
the problem of the regulation of whaling is mainly a problem of inter- 
national regulation on the high seas. The matter is now governed by the 
International Convention for the Regulation of Whaling of 2 December 
1946, which is in force for the principal whaling countries, including 
Australia, the Netherlands, Norway, the Union of South Africa, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom, and the United States; * the Convention 
makes each contracting party primarily responsible for securing the appli- 
cation of its provisions to persons and vessels subject to the jurisdiction of 
that party but entrusts certain limited functions in connexion with its 
application to an International Whaling Commission consisting of a repre- 
sentative of each contracting government and to the International Bureau 
for Whaling Statistics at Sandefjord in Norway. It would seem natural 
that any further arrangements which may be necessary for the conservation 


1G. A. Codding, Jr., The International Telecommunication Union: An Experiment in 
International Cooperation (New York, Heinemann, 1952). 

2 Cf. J. T. Jenkins, A History of the Whale Fisheries (London, Witherby, 1921); Whales 
and Modern Whaling (London, Witherby, 1932); F. V. Morley and J. S. Hodgson, Whaling 
North and South (New York, Century, 1926); F. D. Ommaney, South Latitude (New York, 
Longmans, 1938); E. W. Hunter Christie, The Antarctic Problem, pp. 143-58 and 206-19; 
see also A. Raestad, ‘La chasse a baleine 4 mer libre’, Revue de droit international, 1928, 
pp. 595-642; J. Tomasevitch, International Agreement on Conservation of Marine Resources 
(Food Research Institute, Stanford University, 1943); L. Leonard, International Regulations 
of Fisheries (New York, Columbia University Press, 1944). 

3 For the text of the Convention see American Journal of International Law, Vol. 43, 
1949, Supplement of Official Documents, pp. 174-85. 
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of the marine resources of the Antarctic should take the form of some 
appropriate extension of these arrangements. There remains the problem 
of securing the enforcement of these provisions in respect of persons or ves- 
sels not subject to the jurisdiction of a contracting party or in the event of 
continued default by a contracting party, but it would seem difficult to 
make institutional provision for these contingencies. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 
The known mineral resources of the Antarctic Continent! do not 
appear to be valuable or exploitable, primarily because the whole continent 
is covered by a slowly shifting protective covering of ice approximately 
200 metres thick which at present constitutes an obstacle to exploration 
and mining. Even if scientific means should be found of overcoming this 
difficulty, it seems reasonable to presume that as mineral deposits in Ant- 


ee ee a 


arctica would continue to be remote from the main sources of demand, as 
: their extraction would involve maintaining a working force permanently 
‘ under conditions so severely uncongenial that its recruitment would pre- 
c sent great difficulty, and as the costs of extraction and transport would be 
; relatively high, such operations would be regarded as worth while only in 

respect of materials which were of crucial strategic importance or of which 

there was a severe and continuing world wide shortage. In these circum- 

stances it is reasonable to base any legal régime which may be required to 
r govern the exploration and exploitation of Antarctic mineral deposits on 
e the assumption that, in the initial stages at any rate and probably for a 
, long time to come, such exploration and exploitation will be altogether 
ie exceptional in character. This may make it less difficult than it might 
e otherwise be to secure agreement upon arrangements requiring anyone 
T seeking to prospect for or exploit mineral deposits in the Antarctic con- 
g tinent to hold a concession, lease, or licence issued under an international 
e scheme. Such a scheme might take any one of anumber of forms. It might 
n be based on the recognition by the parties to the scheme that title to 
i- mineral deposits in Antarctica is vested in the United Nations or some 
of appropriately constituted special international body; the United Nations 
ts or special body would then issue prospecting licences or concessions, leases, 
e- or licences for the working of minerals. Another possibility would be that, 
u while reserving any existing claims to title in the minerals in the event of 
al the scheme ceasing to be operative, the United Nations or a special body 
n would be authorized to issue prospecting licences and concessions, leases 
in or licences for the working of minerals, title to which would be acquired by 
les extraction. Still another possibility would be that, the question of title 
“J being similarly reserved, certain designated States, or more generally States 
9; exercising authority at any particular time in any part of the Antarctic 
continent, would be regarded as mineral authorities entitled to issue pros- 
ns pecting licences and concessions, leases or licences for the extraction of 
3, minerals, title to which would be acquired by extraction; the conditions 

1 E, W. Hunter Christie, The Antarctic Problem, p. 23. 
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for the issue of concessions, leases, and licences and conditions to be com- 
plied with by those holding them, would be reasonably uniform and would 
be based on international rules. The choice between these possibilities and 
all the details are essentially matters for negotiation rather than for any 
kind of juristic blueprint. In such negotiation it would be necessary to 
have regard to both the political factors involved and the importance of 
affording reasonable security for invested capital. 

There has been some speculation concerning the possibility of the dis- 
covery of uranium, or other fissionable materials, in Antarctica. Special 
arrangements might be desirable in respect of any such materials of crucial 
strategic importance. The Draft Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency as agreed between the United States and seven other 
Governments and published in October 1955,! contemplates that the 
Agency will receive and store certain fissionable materials and make them 
available to members on certain conditions for both research projects and 
projects involving the practical use of atomic energy. If an Atomic Energy 
Agency having such a function comes into being it might be made a con- 
dition of any concession, lease, or licence for the mining of uranium or 
other fissionable materials in Antarctica that the Agency should have a 
right of pre-emption of such materials or that its consent should be required 
for any other disposal of them. 


CONTINENTAL SHELF PROBLEMS IN ANTARCTICA 

At the date of publication in 1951 of the relevant volume of the 
United Nations Legislative Series ? none of the claimants to territory in 
Antarctica appears to have made a specific claim to sovereignty over the 
continental shelf of the Antarctic continent. The pcessibility that such 
claims may be made in the event of any submarine resources of Antarctica 
proving capable of commercial or strategic utilization appears to be 
another reason for developing an international régime which would debar 
any such claims to exclusive utilization. If the matter became of practical 
importance, the utilization of submarine resources would be governed by 
arrangements analogous to those for minerals; the conservation and ex- 
ploitation of marine resources would be governed by the ordinary rules 
applicable on the high seas. 


GENERAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE CO-ORDINATION OF 
FUTURE SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN ANTARCTICA 

When the scientific results of the International Geophysical Year have 
been analysed and appraised we should have a much fuller picture of the 
scope for and probable character of further scientific research in Antarctica. 
Some provision for continuing international co-ordination of such research 
would appear to be desirable and it would seem that this can best be under- 
taken by a non-political and unofficial body like the International Council 


1 New York Times, 7 October 1955 
2 Laws and Regulations on the Régime ye High Seas, Vol. 1 (New York, United Nations, 


1951). 
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of Scientific Unions, possibly with some provision for keeping the General 
Assembly of the United Nations informed of developments through the 
Economic and Social Council and with the co-operation of Unesco. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SCOPE OF REGIME 

No attempt has been made in this paper to consider the geographical 
scope of any international régime for Antarctica. Such a scheme might 
cover the whole of the Antarctic mainland; it might exclude those parts of 
the continent covered by well-established existing claims. It might include 
some of the islands adjacent to the Antarctic mainland or exclude all of 
them. These are all matters for negotiation. If there is to be an inter- 
national régime it would seem desirable that it should be as geographically 
comprehensive as possible but the question of geographical scope does not 
affect the principle. 

In the nature of the case there is nothing clear-cut about the preceding 
suggestions. They do not involve either the recognition or the denial of 
existing, and in some cases conflicting, claims to sovereignty. They could 
be adopted without prejudice to the continued validity of those claims in 
the event of the proposed international régime not proving successful. 
They would have to be tested and adapted on the basis of experience. But 
the world is confronted in contemporary Antarctica with an altogether new 
problem in the art of government. For geographical, historical, and strategic 
reasons, this problem is radically different in character from the problem of 
the contemporary Arctic. It is essentially a problem of organizing a limited 
number of world services in an Antarctic waste, which seems likely to 
remain unsuitable for normal habitation, on a basis which protects the 
peace and stability of the world at large against threats thereto arising in 
Antarctica. It seems wrong to assume that international law can offer 
no solution to this new problem except in terms of concepts of territorial 
sovereignty and trusteeship over territories which appear to have little, 
if any, relevance thereto. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The tentative conclusions which have been reached may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 


(a) The current intensification of activity in Antarctica has revived interest 
in the idea of an international régime for Antarctica. In view of the importance 
of avoiding an Antarctic Fashoda the matter should be fully explored. 


(b) The desire to avoid prejudicing existing rights and claims in Antarctica is 
not a valid reason for not exploring the matter; precautions can be taken to en- 
sure that such exploration does not prejudice such rights and claims. 


(c) A scheme of internationalization could be formulated in a manner which 
would reserve the views of all parties concerning questions of principle and par- 
ticular historical claims without in any way impairing the effectiveness of the 
scheme. If such a scheme were sufficiently widely acceptable, it would seem 
possible to make it both legally and practically effective even if it were not pos- 
sible to secure the participation or consent of all States having claims or interests 
in Antarctica. 
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(d) The possible forms of international régime are not exhausted by such 
possibilities as partition of Antarctica coupled with conventional arrangements, 
the administration of trust territories in Antarctica by a number of Members of 
the United Nations, and direct administration of Antarctica by the United 
Nations itself. An international régime for Antarctica would not necessarily be 
based on existing concepts of territorial sovereignty and trusteeship. Such a 
régime might develop on a functional basis in some form peculiarly appropriate 
to the needs of uninhabited territory unsuitable for normal habitation in which it 
is desired to provide certain common international services. 

(ec) An agreement for the continued demilitarization of Antarctica coupled 
with mutual warning arrangements as a safeguard against any violation thereof 
would be an essential element in any such international régime. 

(f) An elaborate system of courts and police would seem unnecessary while 
Antarctica remains unsuitable for normal habitation, but if the present intensi- 
fication of activity in Antarctica proves to be more than a passing phase some 
arrangements for the maintenance of law and order will presumably be necessary. 
A procedure for the approval of Antarctic regulations relating to any matters call- 
ing for special legislation might be necessary ; responsibility for the enforcement of 
these regulations might be entrusted to part-time justices of the peace and special 
constables appointed from among the technical staffs serving in Antarctica. 

(g) The International Civil Aviation Organization might assume responsi- 
bility for providing or arranging for the provision of air navigation facilities in 
Antarctica; there are a number of ways in which air services might be provided. 

(h) The World Meteorological Organization should be made responsible for 
providing or arranging for the provision of meteorological services in and from 
Antarctica. 

(i) Telecommunication services in Antarctica would be provided in the first 
instance in connexion with the air navigation and meteorological services; they 
would be governed by the provisions of the International Telecommunication 
Convention and any problems which might arise would be referred to the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union. 

(j) Antarctic whaling would continue to be governed by the provisions of the 
International Convention for the Regulation of Whaling; similar arrangements 
should be made as necessary for the conservation of other marine resources in 
Antarctica. 

(k) The exploration and working of mineral deposits in Antarctica might be 
made subject to holding a concession, lease, or licence under an international 
scheme. Various forms of scheme would be possible. Special arrangements might 
be desirable in respect of materials of crucial strategic importance; for instance, 
the proposed International Atomic Energy Agency might have a right of pre- 
emption of any fissionable materials mined in Antarctica or its consent might be 
required for any other disposal of them. 

(1) The scheme would debar any exclusive claims to a continental shelf in 
Antarctica; if the matter became of practical importance the utilization of sub- 
marine resources would be governed by arrangements analogous to those for 
minerals. 

(m) General responsibility for the continuation of future scientific research in 
Antarctica would be entrusted to the International Council of Scientific Unions, 
possibly with some provision for keeping the General Assembly of the United 
Nations informed of developments through the Economic and Social Council 
and with the co-operation of Unesco. 

(x) The precise geographical scope of the régime would be a matter for 
negotiation. 

(0) The régime would be tentative and subject to reconsideration in the light 
of experience. 


I July 1956 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
WHEAT AGREEMENT OF 1956 


A CANADIAN VIEW 
DAVID L. MACFARLANE 


HE phenomenal development of the Canadian manufacturing, 

mining, and forest industries since the beginning of World War 1 

has considerably reduced the relative importance of wheat in the 
Canadian economy. However, it remains the major industry in the Prairie 
region, where wheat is still king, and it is second to newsprint among 
Canadian exports, contributing about 10 per cent of their aggregate value. 
And while the prairie economy has become stronger and more balanced by 
the development of oil it remains liable to the chronic uncertainties asso- 
ciated with the production and marketing of wheat. Fluctuations in the 
incomes of wheat producers are large and erratic and they are quickly 
transmitted to the farm machinery and other industries supplying farm 
production needs and to the transportation industry. Canadians have not 
forgotten that the drastic fall in wheat prices in 1929-30 ushered in a 
decade of depression. 

Wheat growing plays much the same role in the economy of Australia, 
the other important Commonwealth wheat exporter. Hence the price of 
wheat, as affecting the stability of the incomes of their wheat farmers and 
the contribution of wheat to their total export earnings, is a matter of great 
concern to both countries. 

If left entirely to the free play of the market, the price of wheat would 
be subject to very large fluctuations from time to time. This is due largely 
to the nature of the demand. It is generally agreed that the amount of 
wheat which either domestic or overseas purchasers are prepared to take is 
relatively unresponsive to changes in its price. Many studies have been 
made of the demand for wheat for human consumption and nearly all these 
show an elasticity of demand of less than 0-5 per cent; in other words a 
1 per cent fall in price expands the amount bought by less than half of 
I per cent. This low elasticity of demand arises from three factors: 
(a) in most advanced countries, which are the main wheat consumers, 
bread is not a large item in a family’s total expenditure on food; (6) there 
is usually no easy substitute for bread; and (c) even substantial changes in 
wheat prices usually result in only a small change in the price of bread or 
indeed, owing to government policies in the importing countries, may not 
be reflected at all. 

It is sometimes claimed that the free play of the market, even when it 
gives rise to wide fluctuations in price, serves a useful purpose by providing 
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a guide to farmers in adjusting the quantity of resources devoted to wheat. 
In fact, this purpose is served very imperfectly. The wheat acreage in 
Canada is very unresponsive to price changes in the year before seeding, 
and this is also true of the two years following any given price change. The 
first significant adjustment comes in the third year after a given price 
change, and in general a period of three to five years is required for the full 
adjustment of acreage to take place. Even then there is only a 2 per cent 
acreage response to a Io per cent change in prices.? 

During a third of the years 1g08—39 the farm price of Canadian wheat 
varied from one year to the next by over 30 per cent and in another third 
by 11-30 per cent. There is no marked upward trend in the world con- 
sumption of wheat as there is for commodities such as rubber, for, in the 
more advanced countries, the human consumption of wheat tends to fall 
per head of population as real incomes rise. 

Farmers are particularly fearful of the heavy fall in the price of wheat 
which a completely free market would bring about in periods of surplus; 
in 1932 the farm price of Canadian wheat averaged only 35 cents a bushel. 
It is in order to try to prevent such disastrous falls in price, and also to 
try to prevent the undesirable consequences of very high prices during 
periods of shortage, that the governments of all the major wheat exporting 
countries have entered into price stabilization activities, the general pur- 
pose of which is to absorb wheat into stocks during times of surplus and to 
release it from stocks during times of shortage. This principle of State 
intervention is set out in the following statement from the 1947 report of 
the Canadian Wheat Board: * 


There is no doubt that the intent of the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, was 
to protect the Canadian producer against untimely developments in the inter- 
national wheat situation. In actual fact, the Canadian Wheat Board, through 
its power to fix a minimum price, through its power to receive Dominion financ- 
ing, and through its power to transfer deficits to the Dominion Government, 
really acted as a buffer between chaotic conditions in the international wheat 
market and the farmers on the land in Western Canada. 

Under this legislation the burden of international conditions, as affecting 
wheat, did not fall entirely upon the producer of wheat but was shared between 
the producer and the country at large. 


This is accepted Canadian policy and is rarely questioned. In fact, it is 
scarcely possible to get anything approaching a spirited debate on wheat 
marketing methods in the Canadian Parliament. It is significant that the 
pursuit of this Canadian policy has cost the taxpayer nothing since 1940. 

The method used in the Canadian stabilization programme for wheat 
takes the form of an annual government-operated producers’ pool. An 
initial payment, usually about two-thirds of the prevailing price, is made 
on delivery of wheat by the farmer; this is followed by one or more interim 

1 These conclusions are based on an exhaustive study by Professor John D. Black of 
Harvard University, Mr John Stenason, also of Harvard, and the present writer. The 


study applied to the period 1920-50. 
2 The Canadian Wheat Board, 1935-46 (Ottawa, The King’s Printer, 1947), pp. 7-8. 
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payments and lastly by a final payment. Each payment after the initial 
one is gauged by the progress of marketings to the date of payment. The 
farmer is paid for any given grade of grain the exact amount the Wheat 
Board secures from its sale, less storage and other operating costs. How- 
ever, if this should seem an unduly low price the government may supple- 
ment it. 

The Australian scheme is similar to the Canadian with three differ- 
ences: (a) the initial or guaranteed price is based on an estimate of produc- 
tion costs, while in Canada it is based on no stated principle; (b) wheat for 
domestic consumption in Australia is priced at the guaranteed advance 
payment; and (c) Australia operates a Wheat Stabilization Fund by means 
of deductions from export receipts when export prices are above the 
guaranteed advance payment. 

While it is highly important, domestic stabilization of wheat prices in 
individual countries cannot take account of the fact that the violent fluc- 
tuations which characterize wheat prices are international rather than 
national in character. It is this situation that the International Wheat 
Agreement is designed to meet. 

Under the International Wheat Agreements in force since 1949,! the 
major exporting countries undertake to make available to the member 
importing countries specific quantities of wheat, if required, at a stated 
maximum price. This is matched by an undertaking by the importing 
countries to buy equal quantities, if required to do so, at a stated minimum 
price. 

Thus the Agreement may be looked upon as an insurance policy balanc- 
ing the interests of importers and exporters. It establishes a ceiling price 
and a floor price. When wheat is relatively scarce and market prices tend 
to rise to high levels, the member importing countries are assured of sub- 
stantial supplies at the ceiling price. When there is a surplus of wheat and 
market prices tend to fall to low levels, the exporting countries are assured 
of substantial sales at the floor price. 

The gap between the ceiling price and the floor price measures ‘the 
difference in the expectations or hopes of the two sides’.2, While both im- 
porters and exporters have an opportunity for gain they also accept the risk 
of loss. For this reason the gap which emerges from negotiation is nor- 
mally so wide that the market price is likely to remain inside it. In that 
event, the agreement has little direct effect on the trade that takes place, 
but the fact that it exists tends to put some brake on the rise in prices 
when they are approaching the ceiling and on the fall in prices when they 
are approaching the floor. 

The Agreement involves a minimum of interference with the normal 


1 Two excellent articles by Mr Graham Spry, dealing particularly with problems of 
negotiating agreements in wheat, appear in the Spring and Summer 1956 numbers of the 
International Journal, published by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs in 
Toronto. 

2 United Nations, Commodity Trade and Economic Development (New York, U.N. 
Department of Economic Affairs, 1953), p. 43. 
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operation of the private market in importing countries and with the pat- 
tern of trade. It is not restrictive since it sets no limits on production and 
does not prevent the emergence of new low-cost suppliers. 

The first Agreement covered 581 million bushels of wheat, over 60 per 
cent of the amount moving in world trade. It was operative for four years, 
from 1949-50 to 1952-53. It included four exporting countries: Canada, 
the United States, Australia, and France. Thirty-seven importing coun- 
tries, including all the major importers, ratified the Agreement when it was 
drawn up in 1949, and subsequently five others joined. 

The guaranteed prices (per bushel) laid down in the 1949 Agreement 
were $1.50 minimum and $1.80 maximum, based on No. 1 Northern (still 
called by the British grain trade No. 1 Manitoba) in store at Fort William, 
Canada. Provision was made whereby, if world prices fell considerably, the 
minimum price could be reduced in the second year to $1.40, in the third 
year to $1.30, and in the final year to $1.20. 

An Agreement of this type must take the price of some particular type 
of wheat as the standard; and the Agreements have taken No. 1 Northern 
for this purpose. However, only a small proportion of the trade even in 
Canadian wheat consists of No. 1 Northern, and there are also many other 
kinds of wheat exported by the other exporting countries who are mem- 
bers of the Agreement. This fact might conceivably give rise to difficulties 
about the exact prices which should be paid for other types of wheat if the 
price of No. 1 Northern should reach the maximum or minimum, and 
exporters or importers should be called upon to make good their commit- 
ments under the Agreement. The Agreement provides that such questions 
of price differentials may be referred to a Price Equivalents Committee. 
In practice, however, no such difficulty has arisen; exporters and importers 
have agreed between themselves on the prices to be paid. 

Owing to the large scale of American military and economic aid, the 
continuance of general inflationary conditions in Europe, and the Korean 
war, the market price of wheat tended to exceed the ceiling price laid 
down in the Agreement throughout the four years 1949-50 to 1952-53; for 
short periods it exceeded it by amounts of up to 50 cents a bushel. In 
other words, the Agreement worked to the advantage of the importing 
countries and especially of Britain, who was by far the largest importer 
and Canada’s chief customer. The loss to Canadian farmers, by selling at 
the maximum price laid down in the Agreement instead of at the higher 
prices for wheat prevailing outside the Agreement, cannot be calculated 
with any exactness, for it is difficult to estimate how much wheat they 
would have sold, and at what prices, had there been no Agreement. One 
estimate gives a figure of $150 million; interests opposed to the Agreement 
have put forward much higher, and very exaggerated, estimates. In any 
event, the support of Canadian farmers for the Agreement was not shaken 
in the slightest. They treated their loss as an insurance premium which 
they paid with little complaint. 
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The second or renewed Agreement came into operation on 1 August 
1953 and ended on 31 July 1956. The Agreement prices for the three crops 
marketed during this period were $2.05 maximum and $1.55 minimum. 
This range of prices was adopted only after the most protracted and diffi- 
cult negotiations. The United States pressed for a higher maximum and the 
United Kingdom refused firmly to agree to any maximum above $2.00. It 
finally became clear that either there would be no Agreement at all or 
there might have to be one which excluded the United Kingdom. The 
other importing countries thereupon agreed to a maximum of $2.05, but 
the United Kingdom still held out and refused to join the renewed Agree- 
ment. The consequence was that the volume of trade covered fell to 395 
million bushels, only about 40 per cent of the total world trade, thereby 
considerably weakening the stabilizing influence of the Agreement. 

There was great disappointment in Canada and other exporting coun- 
tries that the United Kingdom refused to concede an additional five cents 
on the maximum price and therefore stayed out. It was thought that if 
the United Kingdom considered that wheat prices were likely to fall, it 
should logically have urged a lower minimum price, or provisions for re- 
ducing the minimum price should world prices fall, instead of objecting to 
the maximum price of $2.05 cents. There was even a suggestion that the 
United Kingdom, having benefited from the first Agreement, was under 
some moral obligation to join the renewed one. It must be remembered, 
however, that the British Government at that time was embarking on the 
general policy, which it still follows, of returning to the free market and 
permitting commodity prices (except those received by British farmers) to 
find their own levels. 

During the three years of the renewed Agreement the general trend of 
wheat prices was downward but neither the minimum nor the maximum 
prices came into operation. The price of Canadian 1 Northern ranged about 
midway between these two levels and neither exporters nor importers were 


called upon to make good their contingent commitments laid down in the 
Agreement.+ 


The Conference which negotiated the 1956 Agreement was called by the 
United Nations and not by the International Wheat Council. This gave its 
deliberations greater authority and widened the scope of participation. 
Fifty-nine countries were represented, including observers from the Soviet 
Union and ten other countries. Thus it was the most representative con- 
ference on wheat ever assembled. 

The Conference met under the shadow of very large stocks of wheat. 
The r August carry-over of the four major exporters (the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and Argentina) which had been at the high level of 


1 A slight exception was that exporters did deliver durum wheat at the maximum price. 
For much of the period of the Agreement durum prices ranged above the maximum. It is 
interesting to note that whereas importing countries who were members of the Agreement 
gained in this way, the United Kingdom paid up to $2.50 a bushel for durum wheat. 

GG 
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1,669 million bushels in 1952, had jumped to 2,111 millions by the following 
August and by 1955 had reached 2,349 millions, equivalent to some 2} 
years world wheat exports. This appeared to be a dangerously high level 
which threatened a price break. 

However, the Conference ‘concluded that the present type of Agree- 
ment should be the basis on which to discuss the new Agreement’,! that no 
action on surpluses could be taken under an Agreement of the present type, 
and that it would be impossible to incorporate in the Agreement provisions 
which would impose regulations on individual countries concerning their 
price support policy. 

These decisions were taken at the first session of the Conference, held 
during October and November 1955. The second session of the Conference 
met in the following February to discuss price limits, guaranteed quantities, 
and similar questions. 

In view of the decisions which it had already taken, the Conference was 
very surprised on the first day of its February meeting by the statement 
of the United Kingdom Government that it had decided that it was unable 
to re-adhere to a new Agreement of the present type because such an 
arrangement is defective in the following respects: 

1. It contains no provisions which link the disposal of existing surpluses to the 
working of the Agreement; 

2. It does nothing to discourage the continuance of production in excess of 
effective demand; 

3. It does nothing to encourage increased consumption; 

4. Nor are there effective provisions to ensure that prices are allowed to move 
freely even within the present price range in accordance with current con- 
ditions of supply and demand.? 

The United Kingdom also objected that the present type of Agreement 
‘would necessitate a reversion to government control over the import of 


wheat ... and perhaps even a return to State trading’, thus involving a 


major reversal of its domestic policy.” 

On the positive side, the British representative stated that his Govern- 
ment 
would give the fullest support to discussions which sought to establish by a 
formal convention a set of internationally agreed rules for the orderly disposal 
of accumulated wheat surpluses. In such discussions the Government of the 
United Kingdom would be ready to include the examination of wheat produc- 
tion policies. It considers that it should be possible to draw up a convention on 
these lines to which the United Kingdom would be prepared to subscribe. We 
recognize that the working out of such a convention would take some time.” 

This British proposal, which involved writing into the new Agreement 
a set of rules for the orderly disposal of surpluses and implied setting up a 
supra-national authority to regulate some aspects of internal agricultural 
and price policies, was quite visionary. It conflicted with paragraph 8 of 
Article vi of the 1953 Agreement, in which both the importing and export- 


1 Conference Press Release No. EC/ WHEAT/7. 
2 Conference Room Paper, No. 2, 20 February 1956. 
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ing countries ‘reserve to themselves complete liberty of action in the deter- 
mination and administration of their internal agricultural and price 
policies’, and it conflicted with the conclusions which had been agreed upon 
unanimously at the first session of the Conference. 

A full-dress discussion of the British proposals by the Conference would 
have led nowhere. The only result would have been to make it impossible 
to draw up an Agreement and have it ratified within the short time avail- 
able. The Conference therefore took formal note of the British proposals, 
gave them brief attention, and passed on to drafting an Agreement. 

The Conference did, however, consider the British argument that par- 
ticipation in an Agreement would necessitate a return to government con- 
trols and possibly to State trading. The general feeling was that this argu- 
ment was not valid. The Belgian delegate was especially forthright in re- 
jecting it. Pointing out that Belgium had returned to private trading in 
1949, several years before Britain did so, he said that Belgium would not 
have participated in an international wheat agreement either in 1949 or in 
1953 had this meant a return to State trading, for that would have been 
‘entirely contrary to the policy of my Government’. He challenged the 
British delegate: ‘if he can convince me that any provision of the Agree- 
ment would require us to envisage a return to State trading, Belgium will 
not participate’.1 

The Economist summarized the reaction of the Conference to the 
British proposals as follows: ‘Many countries, however, were inclined to 
question Britain’s motives, and to regard the proposal as a manoeuvre to 
cover refusal to participate in an agreement’. The reader must judge 
for himself how far this reaction was justified. What is beyond dispute is 
that the British decision to continue to stay out of an international wheat 
agreement was a great disappointment. Britain had deservedly earned the 
gratitude of the primary producers of the world as the chief architect of 
commodity agreements and marketing arrangements. The knowledge and 
skill of British delegates at commodity conferences over the past twenty- 
five years was as greatly valued as the sympathetic concern of the British 
Government for the welfare of all farm people. Hence the withdrawal of 
the United Kingdom from the negotiations for the 1956 Agreement, to- 
gether with the reasons given for it, was not only a severe blow to the Con- 
ference; it has also cost the British considerable loss of prestige and seems 
to have led to some straining of relations with Australia and Canada. 

The outcome of the Conference was that on 25 April 1956 a new Agree- 
ment was announced and arrangements made for its ratification. Its major 
provisions are the same as those of the 1953 Agreement, except that the 
minimum price is $1.50 and the maximum price $2.00. However, owing to 
expanding output in some importing countries and the prospect that 
American surplus wheat may be imported outside the Agreement, the total 


1 Conference Room Paper No. 6. 
2 Economist, 17 March 1956, p. 627. 
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quantities, which are not finally determined at the time of writing, will 
probably be only slightly over 300 million bushels, as compared with 392 
million in the 1953 Agreement. Provision was made for the Council to 
discuss problems of surpluses and the Council was given authority to invite 
non-member governments and such agencies as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization to such discussions. 

While the 1956 Agreement is weaker in the reduced quantities which it 
covers, it is stronger in that it includes all the major exporting countries. 
With the adherence of Argentina, more than go per cent of the wheat 
entering into international trade is supplied by the six signatory exporters, 
namely, Canada, the United States, Australia, Argentina, France, and 
Sweden. Above all, the great advantage of the Agreement is that it sym- 
bolizes the willingness of all the major exporting and importing countries, 
with one exception, to accept responsibility for moderating some of the 
erratic behaviour which characterizes the movement of wheat prices and 
the incomes of wheat growers. 


In conclusion, some comments may be made on the world wheat 
situation. The outstanding feature is, of course, the large surplus stocks 
which have accumulated during recent years. These surplus stocks are 
nearly all in the United States and Canada. These countries have at- 
tempted to restore equilibrium by reducing the acreage under wheat. In 
the United States, which increased its area under wheat by twenty-five 
million acres during and after the war, the reduction programme has now 
reduced that area below the pre-war levels. Canadian farmers have re- 
duced the area under wheat to some twenty million acres, more than seven 
million below the post-war peak. The fact that surpluses have continued 
to increase, despite acreage reductions, is due mainly to remarkably 
favourable weather over the last five years. 

It is certain that under free market conditions these mounting sur- 
pluses would have led to a serious decline in prices. Prices have fallen to 
some extent. From August 1952 until'June 1956 the price of No. 1 Northern 
has decreased by more than 20 per cent, from $2.25 to $1.75 a bushel. 
The prices of lower grades have fallen still more; for example, No. 5 has 
fallen from about $2.07 a bushel in August 1952 to $1.38 in June 1956. 
These widening differentials by grades reflect a general policy of protecting 
the price of the highest grades of milling wheat and moving as rapidly as 
possible the lower milling grades and feed wheat. But although prices 
have fallen, there has been nothing resembling a collapse. Fortunately for 
the primary producers in all countries and for the stability of the wheat 
markets of the world, the United States and Canadian Governments, each 
acting quite independently of the other but towards a common aim, were 
determined not to allow the bottom to fall out of the price structure. 

The success of their policies is the most important addition to know- 
ledge of commodity marketing in a decade. It would have been impossible 
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to increase human consumption at all significantly by lowering prices, 
although it is possible to price the low grades of wheat into animal feeds 
and this is now being done, energetically but perhaps somewhat belatedly. 
The only temporary solution, although expensive in storage costs, was to 
hold stocks, working meanwhile towards a more permanent solution by 
reductions of acreage and, in the United States, by reducing the average 
support price: from $2.20 a bushel in 1954 to $2.00 a bushel in 1956. 

Present stocks are large in relation to the volume of world trade, but 
they would be reduced to normal proportions by two or three poor harvests 
in North America, while successive crop failures might well create a short- 
age. The present writer has consistently urged over the last five years that 
we should be patient with surpluses and that we should revise upwards our 
concept of what constitutes a surplus. It is appropriate to let prices reflect 
the surplus situation but not to allow excess stocks to destroy the price 
structure. 

The present surpluses have arisen largely from exceptionally favourable 
weather conditions and are not of a chronic character resulting from the 
type of maladjustment which caused the equally large and far more trying 
surplus problem of the nineteen-thirties. Nevertheless they require discus- 
sion, and although measures to deal with them are not practicable within 
the framework of the International Wheat Agreement, such measures are 
needed. The United States and Canada are playing their part by acreage 
reductions. Other exporting countries could assist, and so could importing 
countries which themselves produce wheat. In some European countries 
wheat farmers receive prices for their wheat two to three times as high as 
those obtained by Canadian and Australian producers; it may well be that 
a somewhat different pattern of agricultural output, with more emphasis 
on livestock and coarse grains, would be more advantageous to their 
economies. It is encouraging to note the reduction in wheat subsidies in the 
United Kingdom, and the indications that other wheat-importing coun- 
tries may take similar measures. 

Although prices in general and farm costs are considerably higher today 
than they were in 1949, it does not follow that wheat prices should be cor- 
respondingly higher. It is proper that the gains from technical progress in 
wheat-growing should be passed on to consumers. The desire for high 
wheat prices prevails mainly in those countries which subsidize their wheat 
growers and would like higher prices to enable them to keep down the 
amount of subsidy which they have to pay. What is needed are relatively 
stable prices at levels which will permit the world demand for wheat to be 
met by the more efficient producers, and the withdrawal from wheat- 
growing of land which could be used to better advantage for other purposes. 


July _1956 











THE STATE OF SWITZERLAND IN 1956 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


the Swiss revenue, about the activities of the Federal railways and 
postal services, Swiss prosperity is found to be growing persistently. 
With scarcely a set-back since the end of the war, the very rate of expan- 
sion has tended to grow. In the parliamentary session of June 1956 the 
Minister of Finance, Dr Streuli, announced that the Swiss national income 
had reached 24 milliard Swiss francs in 1955, the figure which had been 
roughly estimated, a little earlier, as likely to be realized in 1960, provided 
no recession set in. The problems created by full employment have been 
solved by the common-sense of the Swiss trade unions. Since an agreement 
in 1937 between employers and employed in the machine, metal, and watch 
industry which established elaborate possibilities for negotiation, organized 
Swiss labour has abandoned the strike weapon as wasteful for both parties. 
Thanks to negotiation and the demand for labour, the Swiss Trades Union 
Council (Schweizerischer Gewerkschaftsbund) reckons that real wages have 
risen by approximately 30 per cent since 1939. In order that production 
shall not be jeopardized for lack of labour, no objection is raised to the im- 
port of foreign workers on condition that foreigners shall be dismissed first 
if dismissals become necessary. In the spring of 1956 over 194,000 
foreigners—the big majority Italian—were working in Switzerland, apart 
from the yearly influx of seasonal hands. There are, incidentally, not 
many more than half a million organized Swiss workers. Inflationary pres- 
sure exists in Switzerland 1 and causes some anxiety, but the problem is as 
nothing by comparison with Britain. 

Thus Switzerland is generally regarded as too placid and too pros- 
perous to interest the outsider other than the tourist. But success is not 
without interest, and within a framework of success the Swiss have prob- 
lems of their own. Switzerland differs from other countries because it is a 
multi-lingual Confederation, a direct democracy, and a permanently 
neutral State. Four languages are recognized as the languages of the Con- 
federation: German, dialects of which are spoken by about 3} million 
Swiss; French, which is spoken by about 1 million; Italian, which is 
spoken by about 300,000; and romantsch, which is spoken by about 50,000. 
The Italian-speaking Canton of Ticino expects to be represented by one 
out of the seven members of the governing Bundesrat or Federal Council. 
Its population is relatively humble and politically passive, seeming will- 


Fe: time statistics are published about Swiss foreign trade, about 


1 On 31 May 1956 the cost of living index rose to 175 (August 1939 = 100), owing to 
increases in the cost of milk and rents: this compared with 173-2 on 30 April 1956 and 
172°3 on 31 May 1955. 
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ingly to accept the German-Swiss management of its hotel and other small 
industries. As for the romantsch-speaking population, which lives with a 
German-Swiss majority in the Canton of Graubiinden (Grisons), it is too 
small to be regarded with much more than an affection for curious sur- 
vivals. 

The real problem in Switzerland from this—should one say racial?— 
point of view is that of the French-speaking Swiss, who constitute a strong 
and powerful minority in what is essentially a German-Swiss State: it has 
been seen that there are about three German-speaking to every one non- 
German-speaking Swiss. It is doubtful whether the small Catholic German- 
speaking mountain Cantons like Uri and Schwyz could resist the centraliz- 
ing impulse which comes from the big industrialized Cantons like Berne, 
Ziirich, and Basle, without the alliance of the Protestant Vaudois and 
Genevese! who are federalist, that is anti-centralist, in order to preserve 
their French-speaking autonomy. It should be insisted that the French- 
Swiss problem is in no way critical, the French-Swiss not having the smallest 
desire to be anything but Swiss. But they often react very differently from 
the German-Swiss, and when this is so the German-Swiss are surprised and 
disconcerted by the French-Swiss reaction. 

For many years modern needs have obliged the central or Federal 
Government to levy direct taxes, which it is not positively entitled, al- 
though the constitution does not forbid it, todo. In practice the Cantons 
collect these taxes for the Confederation and the Confederation returns to 
the Cantons considerable sums for their use. But the federalists—and their 
strength is in Lausanne and Geneva—fight tooth and nail to prevent con- 
stitutional recognition of direct taxation by the Confederation because they 
feel that the principle would emasculate the authority of the Cantons. This 
resistance from the French-Swiss has caused all attempts since the war to 
codify the Swiss fiscal system to fail. The present Minister of Finance, Dr 
Streuli, is anxious to achieve a definitive codification by getting the coun- 
try to accept the Finanzreform which he and his officials are now preparing ; 
this will be voted upon before the end of 1958 when the provisional arrange- 
ment at present in force will expire. The question of taxation overlaps with 
that of expenditure, and expenditure is entangled with modern problems of 
military equipment in relation to the armed neutrality of Switzerland. The 
orthodox theory of Swiss neutrality would compel the Swiss to resist in- 
vasion from whatever quarter. In the last war technical developments per- 
suaded the Swiss staff to fortify an inner redoubt to which, had Switzer- 
land been attacked, the Army was to have withdrawn. Since 1945 some 
military men have stuck to the redoubt plan, others have urged that if 
Switzerland is to fight at all she must acquire tanks and an Air Force and 
a less static mentality; others again have felt that nuclear weapons make 


? Neuchatel is another French-speaking Canton, Valais and Fribourg are mixed French 
and German, and there is a vociferous French minority in the Jura region of the Canton 
of Berne, which has recently sanctioned a new French-speaking /ycée at Bienne (Biel). 
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nonsense of Swiss defence, to which yet others have added, unless Switzer- 
land allows herself to become a member of Nato. Although discussions of 
these issues continue, official policy insists that however much Switzerland 
feels sympathy for the West, she must remain legally neutral between West 
and East: the Swiss feel that the Austrian approach to the Council of 
Europe has not been perfectly neutral. In practice Centurion and other 
tanks have been bought, and something of an Air Force has been estab- 
lished; indeed, large sums have been spent upon military modernization, 
very large sums for a population of less than five millions. An ‘extra- 
ordinary’ credit of just under 1,500 million Swiss francs was voted for re- 
armament in October 1950 to be used in the following five years, but in 
practice an annual average of between 700 and 800 million has been spent 
since then: even so the rearmament programme has not been completed. 
Although the cost of rearmament was covered separately, as an ‘extra- 
ordinary’ charge, it was all a charge upon the central government and 
added to the amounts the Federal authorities needed to raise: in this way 
the military issue sharpened the fiscal dispute. Although for years many 
senior Army officers have traditionally been French-Swiss, French-Swiss 
voices in particular were raised against the level of military expenditure. 
People complained that the old Swiss militia system was wholly unsuitable 
to modern weapons which require technical training, and at the same time 
they grumbled against what they regarded as the excessive discipline im- 
posed upon recruits. In the last two or three years, with Swiss prosperity 
steadily mounting, the number of junior French-Swiss officers has fallen 
because French-Swiss people seem to be finding unexpected commercial 
openings; contrary to every precedent it has happened that a German- 
Swiss officer has been put in charge of French-Swiss soldiers. All these 
things have nourished the naturally more critical spirit of the French-Swiss. 
Many of them, also, disliked the official interpretation of the neutrality 
which necessitated the now controversial armed forces. It seemed in- 
appropriate that so much should be sacrificed to a purely negative aim. 
They considered the distance maintained by the Swiss Government to- 
wards the United Nations or the Council of Europe exaggerated; they 
thought a foreign policy too rigid which almost invariably forbade the 
members of the Government to leave Switzerland except in a private 
capacity. The visit of the President of the Confederation, Dr Feldmann, 
to Milan on 17 May 1956 on the occasion of the Swiss-Italian celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the Simplon tunnel was some- 
thing almost unprecedented. Today many of the younger French-Swiss of 
the middle class feel that the rigidity of Berne cuts them off unnecessarily 
from the rest of Europe: in French-Switzerland, too, there is an inclination 
to respond to the smiles from Moscow. Apart from a certain boredom with 
unbroken prosperity, students and young graduates of Lausanne or 
Geneva Universities also feel a human obligation to share so much well- 
being with less fortunate persons. With the revenue continually rising the 
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French-Swiss grumble that the Government is ‘swimming in money’, while 
taxes have only been slightly reduced: in this case, they say, let money be 
spent not on an army with a negative aim which can probably no longer be 
achieved, but upon aid to under-developed areas at home or abroad. 


It is this kind of imprecise idealism which has led to the Chevallier 
Initiatives, the talk of Switzerland in the last two years. Samuel Chevallier 
is a journalist of about fifty who works fora Radical newspaper, La Nouvelle 
Revue de Lausanne. He is closely associated with a friend, Jack Rollan, 
who is a popular broadcaster and who edits a slightly risqué weekly, Le 
Bon Jour, to which Chevallier contributes. Le Bon Jour is expensive, 50 
centimes for a single four-page sheet, with the comic-strip type of cartoon 
—but it appears to be bought with enthusiasm. Its tone is pert and 
mocking, but yet at the same time almost naively humane. 

In 1954 Chevallier and Rollan began to collect signatures to an Initia- 
tive which proposed that Swiss military expenditure should be halved dur- 
ing either 1955 or 1956, and the money thus saved be spent on help to poor 
regions at home or under-developed countries abroad. Although 80,515 
signatures! to this request were obtained by the end of the year, the whole 
performance seemed more like a school-boy prank than serious politics and, 
on § August 1955, the Federal Council published a report pointing out that 
military expenditure was already allocated for 1955 and 1956 so that the 
Initiative was practically inapplicable: in consequence, it was announced, 
no popular vote on the Chevallier Initiative would be held. There was, 
however, a feeling—and this was not only in French-Switzerland—that the 
Federal Council had made too arbitrary a decision, or at least that it had 
been clumsy enough to appear to do so. This is a frequent complaint made 
against Berne. The general election on 30 October 1955 seemed to express 
this sort of dissatisfaction. 

The election of deputies to the Swiss National Council is carried out 
every four years on a basis of strict proportional representation. This sys- 
tem, combined with the natural conservatism of the Swiss, means that the 
composition of the National Council varies exceedingly little: therefore the 
fact that the Social Democrat Party, which had had no representative in 
the Federal Council since December 1953, gained four seats obscurely im- 
plied a feeling of opposition. Although there were three Radical and three 
Catholic-Conservative Federal Councillors, and although the Radicals and 
Conservatives only lost one seat each, the election results were regarded as 
a faintly perceptible condemnation of the Radical Minister of Defence, 
M. Paul Chaudet: it was noteworthy that in the Canton de Vaud, which he 
represented, the Radical Party lost a seat and the Communist ‘Party of 
Labour’ gained one. 

In December 1955 the partially renewed Council of Estates and—more 
reluctantly—the new National Council endorsed the decision of the 


1 50,000 is the minimum required by the constitution. 
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Federal Council not to put the Chevallier Initiative to the country. But 
many people were uneasy, including those who said it would have been 
better to have put it to the vote because it would have been heavily de- 
feated and then no more would have been heard of Chevallier. As it was he 
and Roilan began again early in 1956. This time they enunciated their 
aspirations a little more carefully. In fact they now proposed that annual 
expenditure on the Swiss armed forces should be limited to 500 million 
francs and that one-tenth of the sum in question should always be allo- 
cated to some form of social aid. It still seemed not quite serious, with 
rising prices and changing techniques, to expect the Swiss Government, 
even if the five years of specific rearmament were completed, to accept a 
financial ceiling of this nature. The second Chevallier Initiative, however, 
gained considerably more backing than the first: this time the pacifist 
element in German-Switzerland, led by certain outstanding Protestant 
pastors, came out in support of it. It also appealed to an incipient feeling 
of collective responsibility all over the country. Hitherto the Swiss had 
clung to an individualism which some would say ceased to be valid after 
1914 or, at any rate, after the slump of the early nineteen-thirties and the 
second world war. Charity was felt to be the affair of private persons or 
societies, and liberal economics remained predominant. In the nineteen- 
fifties, however, very slowly and almost imperceptibly, a different wind has 
begun to blow, and not only the young men of Lausanne call for a less 
uneven distribution of wealth in Switzerland and in the world. It would, 
however, be both misleading and foolish to exaggerate the importance of 
the sympathy felt for the second Chevallier Initiative: not even the 
Socialist Party supports a constitutional limitation of military expenditure 
though some individual Socialists do so, and when the Initiative is voted 
upon, probably next year, it still seems certain that it will be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 

What might be regarded in a very loose sense as a dress rehearsal for 
the vote on the second Chevallier Initiative in fact took place in the form 
of the referendum on the ‘Hovag’ on 13 May 1956. Not that this vote had 
anything directly to do with the Army.? It was concerned with the con- 
tinuation of Government subsidies to the Holzverzuckerung A.G. (Hovag 
for short), a company for extracting spirit from timber at Ems in the Canton 
Graubiinden. This, the home of the Swiss who speak romantsch, is a poor 
and mountainous Canton depending precariously upon the tourist seasons. 
The Swiss regard it as their own backward area, and those who are in- 
fluenced by what may a little misleadingly be termed the Chevallier spirit 
would welcome military economies to be spent upon the development of 
Graubiinden. 


The Graubiinden issue arose in the following manner. In 1940 the Swiss 
Government, fearing on account of the war to be cut off from vital supplies 


1 The Army had made important purchases from the Hovag, e.g. in 1955. 
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of petrol, contracted for the first time with a small firm at Ems to buy from 
it, at high prices, the synthetic petrol which it was able to extract from 
wood. At the end of the war, when petrol could again be imported far more 
cheaply, the Oswald brothers who owned the Ems concern were able to 
persuade the Swiss authorities to continue their favours on the grounds 
that the Ems factories were of military importance and that they provided 
employment and encouraged the timber industry of the forest Canton of 
Graubiinden. In return it was required from the Oswalds that they should 
within ten years, that is by the end of 1955, convert their production to 
peace-time requirements. At the end of about nine years a network of 
daughter concerns had developed, producing cellulose and manures; one 
of them produced electricity. Although the new companies appeared to be 
flourishing, the Holzverzuckerung A.G. declared itself to be in chronic diffi- 
culty and unable to produce synthetic petrol at a reasonable price. In spite 
of the investment of well over 100 million francs of public and private 
money, and in spite of much discussion of the possibilities of converting to 
the production of glycerine or of heavy water, no progress towards doing 
so had been made. On the other hand the Oswalds had enlisted various in- 
fluential persons, especially local politicians, as directors of the Hovag, 
thus contriving to identify their concern with the interests of the Canton. 
When the Swiss Chambers met in September 1955 they agreed that the 
Hovag should be allowed another five years—to the end of 1960—for con- 
version, with a further grant of 28 million francs. 

At this point an outcry arose. Radical opinion represented by the 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung in any case condemns the degree to which the Swiss 
Government subsidizes agriculture, and it now raised a protest against sub- 
sidizing industrial inefficiency. The big chemical firms of Basle, such for 
instance as CIBA and Hoffmann-La Roche, regarded the Oswalds as inter- 
lopers and hoped to buy them out. On the other hand the Socialists, with 
little sympathy for the Oswalds, had less for the entrepreneurs of the 
chemical industry: they advised their followers, when it came to the neces- 
sary referendum, to vote in favour of the new grant, in the interests of the 
1,400 employees of the Hovag, although only about 240 people worked in 
the hopelessly unviable section of Holzverzuckerung. The Catholic- 
Conservative Party, which is at pains to emphasize its concern for social 
welfare in competition with the Socialists and by contrast with the Radi- 
cals, also came out in favour of an extended grant. Thus of the three big 
parties of Switzerland, two were ostensibly in favour (though many in- 
dividuals demurred) and only the Radicals were officially opposed to a 
further grant. There is a fourth important political party in Switzerland: 
the Bauern und Gewerbe Partei is the political expression of the highly or- 
ganized Peasants’ Union (Bauernverband) which has its headquarters at 
Brugg. The Swiss peasantry enjoys a particular prestige, and it is gener- 
ally accepted that, for the peasants’ sake, high tariffs are often placed upon 
foreign foodstuffs, so that many food prices are high. The Peasant Party 
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has less than half the number of deputies in the National Council of any 
one of the three big parties, but the others all hope to win its support: in 
the Federal Council the one representative of the Peasant Party often 
holds the balance. In 1956 the Peasant Party also supported the pro- 
posed extension of the subsidy to the Hovag. 


Thus the referendum to approve or refuse this grant in aid aroused a 
complicated clash of ideals and interests which was highly characteristic 
of the Switzerland of 1956. The best liberal traditionalists protested 
against further toleration of the wastefulness of the Hovag whose real 
situation was concealed by the mysterious network of related concerns: 
thus the Oswalds were thought to be making big profits indirectly while 
begging for help. On the other hand the most generous members of the 
younger generation, especially in French-Switzerland, were inclined to say, 
with Chevallier, “We must give unqualified help to a backward region when 
we have the chance’. In terms of interests it seemed as if subsidized pea- 
sants were backing subsidies to the Oswalds. An increase in the price of 
milk,? and therefore also of butter and cheese, was conceded by the 
Government to the peasants on r May 1956, and did something to exasper- 
ate the urban population against a policy injurious to the consumer. It 
may also have reminded car-owners that they were taxed extra by their 
automobile club to help pay for the synthetic petrol from Hovag. On the 
other side people wondered whether the attitude of the old established 
chemical industry was not disagreeably monopolistic: when in April a 
group of leading industrialists offered to buy up the Hovag in order to con- 
vert it intoasulphate-cellulose (Sulfatzellulose) factory in return for Govern- 
ment aid until June 1958, the critics were hardly encouraged to change 
their view. 

On 13 May 1956, 429,314 Swiss voters pronounced against five years’ 
prolongation of State aid to the Hovag and 315,704 in its favour. After 
such heated discussion that another referendum on the same day about the 
protection of the National Park had scarcely been mentioned, only 51-7 per 
cent of the electorate voted on the Hovag issue. Four and a half Cantons 
voted ‘Yes’, but of these one was Graubiinden itself and the others poor 
Cantons where people may have felt that they themselves might need 
financial help from Berne at any time. The French-speaking Cantons voted 
strongly against more help for the Hovag. 

The Hovag affair provides a useful illustration of the characteristics of 
Swiss political life. It seems strange from the point of view of British 


1 In 1956, with three Radical and three Catholic Federal Councillors, the Peasant Party 
representative, Dr Feldmann, must frequently decide between them. The fact that he is 
also President of the Confederation during this year should not, however, be interpreted as 
lending him more than a purely formal influence, since the Swiss President is simply the 
Federal Councillor whose turn it is to take the chair for a year when he and his six colleagues 
meet. 

? Ordinary milk went up from 52 to 54 centimes per litre and pasteurized milk from 
64 to 71 while butter went up from 10-60 to 11-20 francs per kilo. 
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parliamentary government that a measure which has been approved by 
the political parties in parliamentary session should be rejected by the 
voters who elected the members of those parties. But this often happens 
in Switzerland partly because the deputies there have far less importance 
than the members of a parliament which is sovereign. In Switzerland it is 
the voting people which is sovereign and, since the Federal Council is not a 
government which can be forced to resign, the only way in which the 
sovereign people can check and control it is by voting against its proposals 
when a Referendum or Initiative comes before the public. It is, moreover, 
humanly natural to vote ‘No’ when asked to provide more money. 

In December 1953 a project for fiscal reform sponsored by the then 
Socialist Minister of Finance, Dr Max Weber, was rejected by referendum 
and Dr Weber insisted upon resigning his post. A few people wondered 
whether this augured a constitutional modification in favour of a more 
‘responsible’ form of government. The Socialists refused to nominate any 
other member of their party for the Federal Council, thus returning to the 
situation before 1943 in which their party provided more or less the 
equivalent of a parliamentary Opposition. But the action of both Dr 
Weber and his party was generally deplored. When vacancies next 
occurred in the Federal Council the Socialists helped the Catholic Con- 
servative Party to capture a third seat, so that the Federal Council today 
consists of three Radicals, three Catholics, and one representative of the 
Peasant Party. The public was astonished, even a little shocked, that there 
should be an understanding between the Socialists and their former arch- 
enemies, the Catholic Conservatives; it has transpired since then, however, 
that the understanding went so far as to become an agreement that when 
the next vacancies-in the Federal Council should occur, that body should 
be so reconstituted as in future to consist of two Radicals, two Catholics, 
one Peasant, and two Socialists. In this way the original intention of the 
Swiss constitution would be preserved and the constitutional possibility of 
political opposition to the Government once more curtailed. There would 
be ample possibility of discussion in the Chambers, but among parties each 
of which! was represented in the Federal Council. With Chevallier’s 
Initiatives, some critics complained that the device of the Initiative was 
being twisted into a mere instrument of opposition, but the observer from 
abroad wondered what else the Swiss were to do when they wished to 
initiate opposition. 

Judging by the results the continued rigidity of the Swiss constitution 
seems on the whole to be justified. The most disquieting feature of Swiss 
political life is the low percentage of the sovereign people which chooses to 
exercise its sovereignty: a participation of 51-7 per cent of the electorate in 
the referendum on the Hovag was rather above the average on similar 
occasions since the war. Since women are not yet enfranchised—nor 


1 Except for Duttweiler’s followers and a diminishing handful of Democrats and of 
Communists. 
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within sight of it—in Switzerland, it is not the simple housewife who shies 
away from decisions about Holzverzuckerung. There is indeed a consider- 
able apathy among the male population: this can in part be explained, and 
perhaps in part explained away, by the fact that few Sundays pass without 
some communal or cantonal election or referendum, and any normal man 
is likely to refuse to turn out every time. Nevertheless it is difficult not to 
feel that the complicated fiscal or other technical issues of our day are in- 
creasingly unsuitable to the direct or semi-direct! democracy of Switzer- 
land: the simple voter cannot judge, where the trained politician, an elected 
member of a political assembly, is a good deal more likely to be able to do 
so. A vote in parliament, moreover, is less subject to propagandist pressure, 
though it may be more affected by the great economic pressure groups 
which have helped to belittle the political parties in Switzerland. 


Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the voting on the Hovag ques- 
tion was the hostility or indifference shown by the French-Swiss towards 
the idea of prolonging the official aid for another five years. Geneva voted 
against by 14,334 to 4,288 votes, Vaud by 24,497 to 11,958, and Neuchatel 
by 18,785 to 9,208; but the percentage of voters who voted was only 
29°6, 31-7, and 67-4 respectively. In the mixed Cantons of Valais and 
Fribourg, again, few went to the polls, Fribourg showing only a small ‘No’ 
majority. Judging by conversations in German-speaking Switzerland 
about the malaise vomand one might sometimes get the impression that, 
thanks to external French influence and Communist agitation, the Swiss 
loyalty of French-speaking Switzerland is really at stake. There is no 
doubt that the French-Swiss are more critical and more extrovert than the 
German-Swiss, and more susceptible to the ideas of the moment in France 
than the German-Swiss to notions current in Germany. No doubt some 
of the French-Swiss talk more about social justice and the changed 
intentions of Moscow, so that some of the German-Swiss suspect the 
Chevallier Initiatives to be the fruit of Communist conspiracy. But the 
voting on the Hovag issue seems to confirm a more sanguine verdict, for it 
endorses the view that behind Chevallier there is youthful effervescence 
rather than profound conviction. 

There are, in addition to the obvious factors, some extra causes of 
French-Swiss irritation. In Vaud the wine-growing peasants often vote 
Communist out of sheer contrariness, and the most inconsequent things 
may occur because people are tired of being ruled by the Radical majority 
—for the Radicals have been in power here for over a century. In the Can- 
ton of Neuchatel the touchiness of the watchmakers has been nourished by 
the duties imposed upon Swiss watches two years ago by the United States 
—other markets have been found, but the irritation remains. As for Com- 
munism in Switzerland, it is true that three out of the four Communist 


1 It has been pointed out that, strictly speaking, direct democracy only exists in the 
very few Cantons where the Landsgemeinden or assemblies of all the citizens are still held. 
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deputies are French-Swiss, but there is no evidence of any direct link be- 
tween the Communists and Chevallier: naturally the Communists hope to 
exploit the feelings aroused by his Initiatives, but Chevallier’s supporters 
admire Mendés-France rather than any of the Marxists. In fact the critical 
brilliance of the French-Swiss, and their indignation over bureaucrats who 
‘do as they like’, blends admirably with the more complacent and docile 
spirit of the German-Swiss. 

In conclusion it can perhaps be claimed that, although Chevallier repre- 
sents very little in so conservative a society as that of Switzerland, never- 
theless since the war the ‘old-fashioned liberalism’ of the Swiss has slowly, 
slightly, and scarcely perceptibly, been corroded by the more socialistic 
spirit of the age. One cannot imagine that, twenty years ago, Chevallier 
would have been able to collect enough signatures for his Initiative, nor 
that so much sympathy would have been expressed for the employees of an 
economically unsound and distasteful concern such as the Hovag. The 
change can best be measured by the very slight decline in the power of the 
historic Radical Party which fathered the constitutions of the nineteenth 
century. Since nearly all the important newspapers of Switzerland are 
associated with the Radicals, while the other big parties have no newspapers 
of the same national standing, the decline of the Radicals is journalistically 
concealed: the Hovag ‘No’, moreover, was an undoubted Radical success. 
But if one considers Radical representation in the National Council, which 
has fallen very slowly from 58 in 1919 to 50 in 1955, or in the Council of 
Estates,! where from 23 in 1919 it has fallen to 12 in 1955, the tendency is 
plain. Still more eloquent is the fact that the Radical leaders have agreed 
with those of the other parties to expect no more than two Federal Coun- 
cillors in the future, in common with the Catholic Conservative Party and 
the Social Democrats. 

18 June 1956 


1 Each Canton chooses two people to represent it in the Council of Estates, but the 
method of choice varies from Canton to Canton. 











THE GROWTH OF AN EDUCATED CLASS 


C. E. CARRINGTON 


HERE will be many besides the present writer who consider the 

provision of higher education in the Colonies one of the most urgent 

tasks to be pursued in our generation, prior in importance, as ideally 
it should be prior in time, to the provision of democratic forms of self- 
government. Mere literacy, if upon examination it can be found that 
there is any measurable substance of meaning in the term ‘mere literacy’, 
is not enough; a nation can be truly self-governing in the modern world 
only when its citizens can conduct for themselves the various technical 
and professional tasks which life in the modern world demands, that is to 
say only when it includes a sufficiently large class of highly educated and 
experienced persons. Experts can, of course, be hired—at the market 
price—in any society, and no society is so advanced that it will not occa- 
sionally need to employ an ‘expatriate’ foreigner with some rare qualifica- 
tion. In the human sense, an under-developed society might be defined as 
one in which there are not enough well-educated persons to manage its 
affairs without habitually employing a numerous class of experts from 
outside. 

But it would be a grossly insufficient analysis of the problem of higher 
education to describe it as the provision of external teachers on loan until 
a class of home-trained teachers can arise. Higher education confined 
within national limits is but a barren growth and, in a world where inter- 
national co-operation is necessary for mere survival, cross-fertilization be- 
tween universities is essential to enlightened progress. In nothing has the 
Commonwealth been more active and useful than in the exchange of 
teachers and research workers among its universities, and to conceive these 
exchanges as a passing phase of the ‘colonial’ period would be narrow- 
minded indeed. 


We are confronted with the fact that there are never enough highly- 
qualified persons in any community; that there is always room at the top 
of the intellectual tree. It is therefore difficult to select a criterion by 
which to test the growth of an educated class in what is reputed an under- 
developed society. Let us, for example, consider the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria, where censuses with some claim to accuracy were taken, for the 
first time, in 1948 and 1952-3 respectively. The enumerators were re- 
quired to collect some information (unfortunately on a different basis in 
the two countries) about literacy and about professional status. They do 
not give us much to go upon but it is distressing to find that in the Gold 
Coast, with its population of 4,111,680 and its area not much less than that 
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of Great Britain, the census records no more than 64 doctors of British 
origin and 38 doctors of African origin, that is to say 102 doctors in all 
with a Western medical training. Compare this with the number of doctors 
in Scotland (at least 7,000), a country with a comparable population. The 
return shows no African architects and only eight of British origin, no 
African auditors or accountants and only 48 British. Such figures as these 
are not likely to be complete but they are indicative. 

The figures of literacy on the Gold Coast are more to the point than 
most such figures. At the time of the census (1948) 64,717 adults, 1-6 per 
cent of the population, had attended school long enough to reach Standard 
VII, which one might paraphrase by saying that in England they would 
have qualified for admission to a grammar school. Although there has been 
much progress since 1948, the pupils who have passed through grammar 
schools since that date are still very young and hardly yet ready for re- 
sponsible positions in society. It is upon this basis of 64,717 adults, plus 
whatever figure may be thought proper to add for the self-educated, the 
irregularly educated, and the naturally gifted, that we must build our con- 
cept of the sector of the Gold Coast population ready to take charge of a 
progressive administration. 

It is, however, necessary to take notice of the extraordinary develop- 
ment in the last few years, at so astonishing a rate that the 1948 statistics 
will tell us little of the dynamic changes in West African society. Nothing 
has been more heartening to well-wishers of Africa than the immediate 
attention given to education by the Legislature of the Gold Coast as soon 
as it attained real power. The Accelerated Development Plan for educa- 
tion began to take hold in 1952-3, and in that year about £7 million out 
of a national revenue of £46 million was allotted to education. Free 
primary schooling was introduced, with the inevitable result of a severe 
strain on the supply of schools and teachers but, by January 1953, the 
schools showed an enrolment of 460,000 children. 

It is at the higher end of the educational system that difficulties arise, 
and there is no way of multiplying graduates without first passing greater 
numbers of pupils through ten years of more advanced schooling, for which 
teachers, in all countries, are woefully scarce. In 1953 the number of 
pupils passing out of the Gold Coast secondary schools with a certificate 
qualifying them for admission to a university was no more than 718. 
The number rises rapidly, to 1,255 in the current year (1955-6), but even 
by 1960 it is not expected to exceed 2,500. Accordingly, the number of 
fully-trained professional experts can be increased only in some similar 
proportion. The Colonial Office Report on the Gold Coast for 1953 gives 
the number of qualified physicians and surgeons in the country as 199—say 
double the figure for 1948, but still how small a total. 

For Nigeria the statistics are less revealing: the reports published of 
the whole census, which was taken by stages in 1952-3, show that in the 


City of Lagos 33,000 out of 267,000 persons (12} per cent) reported them- 
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selves able to write in roman script (surely a very inadequate classification), 
while 72,000 persons claimed to have attended a primary school. For the 
whole of the immense Northern Region with its 16,835,000 people, only 
2-1 per cent were recorded as able to write in roman script, while 5-4 per 
cent claimed to write in Arabic. 

Clearly the whole body of Nigerians who can be described as fully 
educated by western standards must be very small; but then we know that 
the fully educated are far too few in England. How can we estimate the 
proportion of educated persons in an advanced society so as to form a stan- 
dard of achievement towards which an under-developed society should 
plan its progress in the first instance? Since it might be asserted that the 
self-educated are the best educated, even that all true education is self- 
education, no certificate awarded by a school or college can be taken as an 
exclusive qualification, nor can its value be assessed until we see what use 
the student has made of it. What is the social value of an educational 
standard attained many years ago and never applied in a practical way to 
a trade or profession? Perhaps an enrichment of life, perhaps a turnstile 
passed through and at once forgotten. How can we assess the utility to 
society or the broadening of the student’s mind that comes from the 
achievement of technical proficiency in some craft? It may be more 
rewarding both to the society and to the craftsman in every recognizable 
way than a certificate of academic progress. 


However, to further this inquiry some criterion must be chosen. 
Everyone admits that there are some professions essential to modern life 
for which the qualification must be a university degree. Since university 
degrees are easily counted, and since there is a fair measure of standard- 
ization among the universities of the Commonwealth, I offer some com- 
parative figures as a rough statistical sample of the progress and extent of 
higher education in some selected countries. 

The following statistics are mostly taken from the reports of the 
University Grants Committee, giving the figures for the year 1952-3. They 
are not and could not be statistically accurate since the educational sys- 
tems of no two countries are exactly alike, nor are the academic years 
conterminous. In federal countries of the Commonwealth, education is 
usually administered by the provincial authorities so that the system may 
vary by provinces also. 

England differs from most other countries, especially from Scotland, in 
the age at which students pass from school to university. The best scholars 
in English schools are encouraged to remain for a ‘sixth-form’ year which 
has no counterpart in other countries. Thus, the work which elsewhere is 
usually taken as a first-year university course is, in England, often taken 
as a last-year school course; and thus the enrolment at English universities 
is a lower proportion of the population than it is, for example, in Scotland. 
The ratio, in England and Scotland, is further differentiated by the fact 
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that Scotland has long traditions of universal education, whereas English 
education has always tended to be selective. The best English scholars are 
prepared for the universities while, for less academic pupils, a wide range 
of other openings is offered in technical, professional, and commercial in- 
stitutes which grant qualifying certificates of various kinds and at various 
levels. Many of these certificates and diplomas would be granted by uni- 
versities and would rank as bachelors’ degrees in other countries. There is 
another reason why the British figures as a whole are lower than those of 
some other countries. Generally speaking, the British universities restrict 
their enrolment to what is conceived to be the optimum number of 
students; some have even reduced their enrolment since the end of the 
post-war overcrowding. 

Some figure must be taken as a standard of comparison and it will be 
convenient to study the enrolment of students in English universities. It 
should be remembered that, for the reasons given (which by no means 
imply that higher education is backward in England), the English figure is 
a low one compared with the figures of other highly literate countries. 

Excluding London, an exception in many respects, none of the other 
twenty-two universities and university colleges in Great Britain is very 
large. Cambridge is the largest, with an enrolment of 7,839 students, and 
only five others have an enrolment exceeding 4,000. On the other hand, 
London is one of the largest universities in the world with an enrolment of 
18,199 full-time internal students, and a further extension of 16,064 exter- 
nal students, of whom many are registered as studying for a bachelor’s 
degree examination though not enrolled for regular work in university 
classes. A feature of the University of London is its function as the nursing- 
mother of new universities at home and overseas, a concept which has 
been of the highest significance in building up the Commonwealth. As new 
university colleges at home present students for London external degrees 
during their formative period until the time comes when they can proceed 
to full university status by granting degrees of their own, so do some of the 
new university colleges in the Colonies. It is not a question of assuming 
independence but of earning it; because, until the new university attains a 
standard of scholarship where its degrees are respected by the world out- 
side, its graduates will not get the best jobs. Until then, employers will 
prefer the candidate with the world-famed qualification of a London de- 
gree. Thus the University of London tends to maintain academic stan- 
dards and to draw new universities up to its own high standard. This 
‘special relationship’ with London has been extended to most of the new 
university colleges. 

The gross total number of internal and external, full-time and part- 
time, students enrolled at the universities of Great Britain was 113,393 
for the year 1952-3, the last year for which complete statistics are avail- 
able. Taking the population as 49 million in 1952 this meant that the 
whole student-group amounted to one in 432 of the population. But, to 
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render this figure significant it will be necessary to make large deductions. 
First, by the reckoning of the University Grants Committee, there were at 
British universities in that year 10,692 students from overseas who should 
not be credited to the British total. This reduces the number by 9:4 per 
cent to 102,701. Secondly, the figure includes 7,981 ‘occasional’ students 
who could hardly claim to be deriving much benefit from academic disci- 
pline; it will be prudent to deduct them also, after making allowance for 
the overseas students among them, at the rate of 9-4 per cent. We are now 
left with 95,876, that is to say one in 511 of the population. 

To make the inquiry more precise we might omit the post-graduate and 
research workers, an ever-increasing proportion, at one end of the scale 
and, at the other end, the diploma students who do not aspire to a degree. 
This will provide us with a solid core of 64,753 full-time students and 1,732 
part-time students registered as working for a first degree under full 
academic discipline, and to this we must add the great body of 13,330 
students working for their first or bachelor’s degree of the University of 
London in the polytechnics or other recognized institutions, or as inde- 
pendent ‘external’ students (9,663). From the total, 79,815, we again 
deduct a conventional figure of 9-4 per cent for students from overseas, and 
this will leave us with 72,320, a figure as near as we are likely to get for the 
British undergraduate population at British universities in the year 1953, 
one in 697 of the total population. 

The progress of higher education for women may be worth noting at 
this point. If we hark back to the ‘solid core’ of 64,753 full-time students 
reading for first degrees and actually enrolled in universities or university 
colleges we shall find that they are divided into 48,849 men (75-4 per cent) 
and 15,904 women (24:6 per cent), a proportion which varies remarkably 
from university to university. In Wales and Scotland the proportion of 
women exceeds 30 per cent and at the University of Reading it reaches the 
high figure of 45 per cent, while at Cambridge, the least feminist of British 
universities, women are barely 8-3 per cent of the undergraduate body. 
Unfortunately the total figures are vitiated by a lack of information about 
the London external figures. We can say that men far outnumber women 
in this class at a rate of perhaps fifteen to one, judging by such incomplete 
figures as are available, so that the London figures will certainly reduce the 
proportion of women in the total undergraduate population. Making ad- 
justments as best we can it appears that not less than 22 per cent of the 
72,320 British undergraduates are women. 

The output of the universities may prove more revealing than the in- 
take. The total number of first or bachelors’ degrees awarded by British 
universities to internal students, in 1952-3, was 16,935, including degrees 
awarded by the University of London to students at the University Col- 
leges of Exeter, Hull, Leicester, and Southampton (which in that year 
attained full status as a degree-giving university). In addition 641 first 
degrees were awarded by London to students in ‘recognized institutions’, 
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and 1,830 to external students resident in Great Britain, making a grand 
total of 19,406, from which again we deduct 9-4 per cent for students not 
of British origin. This gives us a rough figure of 17,581 British students 
who graduated to a first degree in a British university in 1953, that is to 
say about one in 2,800 of the whole population. 

To analyse these figures further by discriminating between England, 
Scotland, and Wales would lead us into further uncertainty since there are 
no particulars of internal migration. No one can say how many students 
cross the borders in search of a vacancy at a university; but a crude ana- 
lysis of the figures as they are gives about one in 2,800 for Great Britain, 


one in 3,450 for England, one in 2,230 for Wales, and one in 2,110 for 
Scotland as the number of new graduates in the year. 


We have now some sort of frame of reference. It appears that in Great 
Britain in the year 1953, the number of British undergraduates who pro- 
ceeded to a first university degree amounted to about one in 2,800 of the 
population, and that about 22 per cent of them were women. Inaccurate 
though we admit these figures to be they will make a starting-point. How 
do the figures compare with those of a mature Commonwealth country— 
say Australia where the educational system (controlled by the states, not 
the Federal Government) closely follows the British system, with more 
resemblances, perhaps, to Scotland than to England. There are nine uni- 
versities or university colleges in Australia with a total enrolment of 
13,430 full-time internal students, but of these 889 (6 per cent) are recorded 
as students from overseas. (It is gratifying to notice that a large number 
of South East Asians now find their way to Australian universities.) De- 
ducting them from the total, the figure becomes 12,541 Australians or one 
in 714 of the population, something worse than the English proportion. 
But the system of awarding degrees to part-time and external students is 
well developed in Australia and the total enrolment might be increased to 
22,916, or (after deducting the foreign students) one in 480 of the popula- 
tion if the 9,486 external and part-time students are reckoned in. The 
revealing figure of degrees granted will show more accurately the compari- 
son with Great Britain—though still an approximation only. The number 
of new first degrees granted in the year to Australians was about 3,390, 
that is about one in 2,640 of the whole population, a rather higher propor- 
tion than in Britain, but the proportion of full-time women students at 


Australian universities is shown as 18-8 per cent, a lower proportion than 
in Britain. 


Higher education in so vast a country as India, with its estimated 
population of 376,750,000, is a problem of appalling complexity. Since con- 
ditions vary greatly the statistics cannot be uniform and the following 
approximations should be regarded as indications, not accurate accounts. 
India is pretty well supplied with universities, of which twenty-four were 
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founded in the days of British rule, the first three of them (Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Madras) as long ago as 1857. They were at first examining universities 
like London and several of them have formed their system upon large 
groups of affiliated colleges with varying academic standards. The result 
is an immense nominal enrolment largely consisting of students who would 
not be regarded as qualified for university work by western standards. The 
vast figure of about 425,000 full-time students is thus hardly comparable 
with the figures given for student enrolment in England or Australia. In 
these countries almost one student in five graduates every year; in India 
about one student in nine, which suggests that a large proportion have 
little prospect, or little intention, of proceeding beyond the preliminary or 
intermediate examination. The older Indian universities have overcome 
great difficulties in making the standard of their degrees comparable with 
those of British universities. The newer universities are obliged to aim 
high, or their graduates would never find competitive employment. The 
value of external degrees from London, which are well known in India, is 
fully appreciated and sets a standard. A student-enrolment of 425,000 
amounts to one in 885 of the total population, but the proportion of 
women is only 11-7 per cent, about half the British percentage. The num- 
ber of students who graduated to a first degree in 1953-4 appears to be 
46,169, or one in 8,120 of the population. Since the average age of the 
population is higher in England than in India, the real discrepancy is 
greater. The proportion of the Indian population passing through the 
student age-group is higher in India and the section which achieves uni- 
versity education a smaller proportion of that age-group even than these 
figures indicate. 

If the annual increment to the number of British graduates is about 
one in 2,800 of the population, and if this is thought a low figure, then the 
annual increment to the number of Indian graduates at a rate of about one 
in 8,000 of the population must seem dangerously low. But the significance 
of the rate of recruitment to the highly educated class depends upon the 
size of that class, and it will be more useful to note that the educated class 
in India was increased by no less than 46,169 graduates in the selected 
year, a very large number of persons. An educated man is likely to pro- 
duce an educated family, and a social group containing some educated 
members is likely to raise its general standard of culture. In short, since 
educated men, and still more since educated women, are numbered by 
many thousands in every centre of Indian population, there is the nucleus 
of persons with the professional and technical accomplishments without 
which modern civilization cannot develop. Not enough perhaps, but yet 
very many qualified persons are there, and thousands more appear every 


year. 


Now let us consider the problem in the great and flourishing society of 
Nigeria, which is so far forward on the road to self-government, and where 
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the political leaders confidently expect to achieve such a status in the world 
as India has achieved. The population is estimated at about 31 millions 
and the educated class, especially in the Northern Region, is, as we have 
seen, lamentably small. Every university graduate may be sure of an 
appointment since he comes as a recruit into a society where higher educa- 
tion of any sort is still a rare distinction. What are the present numbers of 
persons academically qualified for the more responsible professions I do 
not know, but the present rate of recruitment of that professional class 
may be, at least, conjectured from the figures of university enrolment. 
The generalized figures given previously in this essay are for the year 
1952-3. For Nigeria we can give them the benefit of moving forward one 
year to 1953-4. The University College of Ibadan in that year had an 
enrolment of 527 students of whom 23 (4 per cent) were women. Under the 
scheme of ‘special relationship’ with London, first degrees were awarded 
to 31 students, and another 32 qualified at Ibadan for ordinary London 
external degrees. We know, however, that many students at African 
Colleges migrate to some other institution in Britain or America before 
taking their final course (for example all the Ibadan medical students), and 
the output of graduates who have been on the Ibadan enrolment is there- 
fore considerably larger. It could hardly, however, exceed one hundred 
graduates a year. 

No reader of this essay is likely to suppose that the writer undervalues 
the admirable progress at Ibadan, but a university cannot be built up ina 
year or two, either in academic quality or in magnitude, and the purpose of 
this essay is to emphasize how far we have yet to go, what great need there 
is for another Nigerian university, and how long will be the period before 
its output of graduates can be extensive. 

The Central Office of Information has estimated that in the same year 
there were 2,162 Nigerian students in Great Britain and Ireland, of whom 
about 700 were enrolled in British and Irish universities. There were also 
276 Nigerians in American and 34 in Canadian universities, making a total 
of about 1,600 Nigerians pursuing their studies at a university level, at 
home or abroad.! This is something less than one in 19,000 of the popula- 
tion. No very plain figures are available of the number who graduate to a 
first degree in each year. It could hardly be more than the British propor- 
tion (one in five of the students), and is likely to be nearer to the Indian 
proportion (one in nine). We should I think be safe in assuming that the 
small educated class in Nigeria was recruited with not many more than 300 
new graduates in 1954—say one in 100,000 of the population. If we sum- 
marize these very inadequate statistics we may say: that in Britain, where 
we are by no means satisfied with our educational system, the very large 
educated class is being recruited with new graduates at an annual rate of 
about one in 2,800 of the population, more than a fifth of them women; 


1 A table showing the distribution of university students in the Colonies is given on p. 
454. 
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that in India, where all admit that a wider measure of education is needed, 
the small and barely adequate class with a university degree is being re- 
cruited at an annual rate of about one in 8,000 of the population, less than 
one-eighth of them being women; in Nigeria, where the need to increase the 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE COLONIES, 1953-4 
DISTRIBUTION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


(Sources: Cmd 9515; Education in the UK Dependencies, COI/RF. P. 2605, 1954, and infor- 
mation from IUC for Higher Education Overseas 




















































































Approx. Students nen Tei Students 
rare popula- universities In In " in UK 
Territory tion — —_————| USA | Canada ae and 
(000) Total | Women Ireland 
East Africa 
Kenya ‘ 5,900 203 10 23 I 
Tanganyika ‘ 8,100 150 4 6 
Uganda . : 5,000 190 17 6 
Zanzibar . ° 205 9 
STE TS SO oa Ga 390 
N. Rhodesia : 2,000 I 
Nyasaland . : 2,400 
Aden . = - 150 
Somaliland . . 640 
West Africa 
Nigeria - | 31,000 527 23 276 34 
Gold Coast and 
Togoland ; 4,100 349 17 89 8 1,036 
Sierra Leone r 2,000 28 I 
Gambia . F 289 
Hong Kong . . 2,250 863 218 240 P27 57 
Malayan Region 
Malaya. 7 5,800 604 106 . ; 381 
Singapore . ‘ 1,165 398 102 } “ a 599 
Sarawak . . 605 } - ? 
N. Borneo : 361 ¥ 9 
Cyprus ‘ , 515 48 
Malta . , : 320 411 46 10 | 124 
Gibraltar. : 2 | 
West Indies 
Bahamas . . 87 10 ) 
Barbados . : 22 41 
Brit. Guiana. 447 20 
Brit. Honduras . 76 7 
Jamaica . : 1,500 r 309 _— 831 120 
Leeward Is. - 123 7 r 6515 
Windward Is. . 300 15 
Trinidad . ; 688 101 
Bermuda. ‘ 40 70 64 J 
Mauritius and Sey- 
chelles F 577 8 
Fiji and Pacific Is. 470 2 22 132 
Falkland Is. 2 
St. Helena 5 
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tiny educated class is so obvious and urgent, it has been recruited only at 
the rate of one in 100,000 of the population, not one-twentieth of them 
women. One comforting reflexion is the extremely rapid rate of develop- 
ment in the last three years, but a State cannot depend wholly upon a 
flow of young ex-students; time and experience are needed for them to do 
their best work. 


At this point let us anticipate the criticism that a university degree is 
not the only criterion for professional competence. It will be easy to assert 
that the predilection for a white-collar job will divert many boys and girls 
in Nigeria (as in India and as in England) away from technologies which 
would make them useful and prosperous to merely academic studies. But 
those who know the country are likely to make the rejoinder that technical 
education is still more backward in Nigeria (as indeed in India and Eng- 
land) than academic education. If the recruitment with academically 
trained students is too low, the recruitment with technically trained 
students is proportionately much lower. These figures have been selected 
as a sample, not because they are conclusive but because they happen to 
be available. Any attempt to compare statistics of technical competence 
would be a far more difficult task. We are left with a general impression 
that higher technical education is far more developed in the United States, 
and will soon be far more highly developed in Soviet Russia, than it is in 
any British country but, since their educational systems are wholly 
different, statistical comparisons might well be misleading. The appear- 
ance of technical colleges in British Africa is a hopeful sign and their pro- 
gress may well prove to be the most important of all forms of social 
development in the next ten years. 


June 1956 
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THE GROWTH OF MANUFACTURING 
IN HONG KONG 


F.C. BENHAM 


HE size of the population of Hong Kong has not been known 

with any exactness since 1931, the date of the last Census. This 

showed a population of nearly 850,000. The difficulty of estimating 
arises mainly from the considerable, and partly unrecorded, movement of 
persons in both directions across the Chinese border. There was a large 
influx of refugees from China in the years following the outbreak of the 
Sino-Japanese War in 1937, and this is estimated to have raised the 
population of the Colony from nearly 1,000,000 in 1936 to some 1,600,000 
in 1940. The Japanese occupation of the Colony gave rise to a much 
larger movement back to China, reducing the population to some 500,000. 
After the war, most of these emigrants returned, and by 1947 the popula- 
tion was estimated at 1,800,000. Today it is somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of 2} million; the natural increase approaches 70,000 a year and net 
immigration from China may exceed 100,000 a year. 

Before the war, the chief activity of the Colony was its entrepét trade, 
and the greater part of this was with China. The Colony was like a huge 
shop. It provided business experience, finance, and shipping, and it was 
prepared to hold stocks. It imported manufactured goods from the West 
and from Japan, and commodities such as oil and rubber, reselling them 
to China and elsewhere. It imported the produce of China and other 
neighbouring countries and re-exported it (when necessary, after sorting, 
grading, and even processing) to neighbouring countries, especially Malaya, 
and to the West. 

Today the volume of international trade of Hong Kong is considerably 
greater than before the war, but there have been two major changes. In 
the first place, a much smaller proportion of it is with China (excluding 
Formosa); Hong Kong has compensated for this reduction by greatly 
expanding its trade with other countries, such as Indonesia, Malaya, and 
the United Kingdom. In the second place, a much larger proportion of its 
exports consists of goods produced in Hong Kong and a much larger pro- 
portion of its imports is retained for local consumption. 

The figures 1 for the last three years are: 


£ million 
1953 1954 1955 
Total imports of merchandise : é . 242 215 232 
From China . : i . , , 54 43 56 
Total exports of merchandise . : : ‘ 171 151 158 
To China . ‘ . : . : ; 34 23 Ir 


i The currency of Hong Kong is the Hong Kong dollar, tied to sterling at the rate of 
16 to the {1. I have converted all monetary amounts into sterling. 
456 
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The marked reduction in the volume of trade with China during the im- 
mediate post-war years was due mainly to the disruption to the Chinese 
economy brought about by the civil war. During recent years an em- 
bargo on the export of strategic goods to China has been rigidly enforced 
by the Hong Kong Government in accordance with the United Nations 
Resolution of 18 May 1951. 

The total value of strategic goods formerly exported (or, rather, re- 
exported) to China which came under the embargo amounted to some 
£30 million in 1950,! the principal categories being rubber, petroleum 
products, iron and steel manufactures, vehicles and transport equipment, 
and machinery. But it does not follow that if the embargo were removed 
exports to China would expand by £30 million. On this question there is 
considerable diversity of opinion. 

On the one hand, it is argued that the advantages of Hong Kong 
as an entrepédt remain as great as ever, that many Western manufacturers 
and some other suppliers would prefer to sell to Hong Kong merchants 
rather than directly to China, and that the import requirements of China, 
with its many projects for industrialization, are far greater today than they 
were before the embargo. Moreover China has plenty of sterling with 
which to pay, arising from its large favourable trade balances with 
Hong Kong and Malaya and from the substantial personal remittances to 
China made by overseas Chinese; the sterling balances of China now exceed 
£100 million. It is therefore conceivable that the removal of the embargo 
might lead to a very large expansion, of well over £30 million, in the ex- 
ports of Hong Kong to China. 

On the other hand, the People’s Republic of China has been relying 
to a growing extent on imports from the Soviet bloc, with which it now 
carries on some 80 per cent of its total trade. This is reflected in the 
marked downward trend of Hong Kong’s exports (all, of course, non- 
strategic goods) to China during recent years. It seems likely that this 
pattern would continue, at any rate for machinery and equipment (much 
of which Russia supplies on special terms), even if the embargo were re- 
moved. Moreover, the Chinese Government, largely for political reasons, 
tends to favour bi-lateral trade agreements, such as that made some years 
ago with Ceylon for the purchase of rubber in exchange for rice. Now that 
the recent relaxation of the embargo enables China to obtain rubber 
directly from Malaya, Indonesia, and other countries, it may seek to 
purchase rubber (and other goods) directly from these countries, in ex- 
change for direct exports of Chinese products, which now go to some 
extent through Hong Kong. Hence it can be argued that the removal 
of the embargo would not expand Hong Kong’s exports to China by more 
than, say, {10 million to £15 million a year, or less than ro per cent of 


1 The corresponding figure for the first half only of 1951 was over £42 million. But no 
doubt China was then stockpiling, in anticipation of the embargo. Moreover, the price of 
rubber, which accounted for nearly half the total, was exceptionally high at that time. 
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Hong Kong’s total exports; and the net effect of the present relaxation 
of the embargo may be comparatively slight. 

Exports of local products in 1955 were valued at £45-6 million, repre- 
senting 29 per cent of the total value of the Colony’s exports.1_ These 
were nearly all manufactures. During recent years there has been a 
remarkable, one might almost say spectacular, growth of manufacturing 
in the Colony. That is the subject of the present article. 


Some manufacturing industries were, of course, established in Hong 
Kong before the war. The most important was shipbuilding (mainly 
small craft) and ship repairing, essential to one of the world’s greatest 
ports. Other industries related to shipping included the manufacture 
of rope and the refining of sugar, mainly for the victualling of ships. In- 
dustries catering mainly for local needs included the manufacture of 
various food products, beer, and soft drinks; rattanware; cotton knitted 
singlets and vests; cigarettes; joss-sticks; and cement. The Ottawa 
Agreement of 1932, under which Hong Kong products became entitled 
to Imperial Preference, gave a stimulus to manufacturing for export. 
The manufacture of rubber footwear, flashlights, woven and knitted goods, 
metalware and enamelware, was begun or expanded. 

Nevertheless by 1940 there were only 800 registered factories with 
some 30,000 workers? whereas today there are 2,925 registered factories 
employing nearly 130,000 workers.* A great expansion has taken place 
since about 1948. 

The above figures are very incomplete. They relate only to registered 
factories, that is, to factories employing 20 or more workers. In addition, 
there is a large number of small factories and workshops, many of them in 
sheds, tenements, and squatters’ huts. To a considerable extent, these 
are handicrafts and home industries, but their output comes under the 
heading of manufactures. The number employed in these non-registered 
establishments was estimated in the 1953 Hong Kong Annual Report at 
about 200,000, and this figure was repeated in the 1954 and 1955 Reports, 
but by now it must be substantially larger. There is also a considerable 
number of workers on their own account. The total number of workers 
engaged in manufacturing today probably exceeds 400,000. _ If this figure 
(which excludes workers in public utilities, and in building and con- 
struction) is more or less correct, the proportion of the working population 
engaged in manufacturing is higher in Hong Kong than in the United 
Kingdom or the United States. 

The gross value of manufacturing output is not known, but it is 
generally believed that about half of it is exported. Exports of Hong 
Kong produce in 1955 amounted to £45-6 million, to which should be 


1 Hong Kong Annual Report 1955 (Hong Kong, Government Printer; London, H.M.S.O., 
1956), p. 50. 


2 Hong Kong Annual Report 1953, p. 67. 8 Hong Kong Annual Report 1955, p. 50. 
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added the ‘invisible’ export of repairs to foreign ships. On this basis, the 
total output may be estimated at around £100 million a year. 

This gives an annual output per worker of less than £250 a year. This 
is low compared with the corresponding figure for Western countries. The 
main reason for this is that less capital per worker is employed, on the 
average over the whole field of manufacturing, in Hong Kong than in the 
West, for Hong Kong manufacturing consists only to a small extent of 
heavy industry and includes a considerable amount of domestic industry. 
Moreover, the prices of many products ex Hong Kong are substantially 
lower than the prices of similar products in Western countries. 

Some Hong Kong products are ‘made on a shoe-string’; for example, 
the average cost of production of a full-length feature cinematograph 
film is less than £10,000. But in other fields, including cotton spinning 
and weaving, the machinery is as up-to-date as anywhere in the world. 

Heavy industry is represented mainly by two large and 19 smaller 
shipbuilding and repair yards, employing some 7,500 workers, and by 14 
iron foundries and four steel rolling mills (producing mainly steel bars for 
building purposes), employing some 1,300 workers. 

The bulk of the manufacturing consists of light industries producing 
a very wide range of products, from abaci to zip fasteners. Textiles 
form around 30 per cent of the total. The textile industry covers ‘all 
processes from the spinning of cotton, rayon, silk and woollen yarns to 
weaving, knitting, dyeing and finishing, and the manufacture of all types 
of garments’.1 Other important industries include: food products (in- 
cluding sugar refining), beer and soft drinks; cigarettes; woodworking; 
printing and publishing; rubber and leather footwear; electric torches, 
batteries, and bulbs; paints and varnishes; enamelware; aluminiumware 
(mostly household utensils) ; metalware; plastic products; vacuum flasks; 
cinematograph films; and rattanware. 

The major Hong Kong products exported in 1954 were as follows:? 


£ million 
Cotton piece goods : : : ‘ : ° ° . II‘3 
Cotton yarns : , ‘ ° ; : ; ‘ : 6:0 
Cotton singlets. : ° : ; : ; ; - 4°2 
Shirts . : . ° : 4 . 4 4:0 
Household utensils of iron and steel, enamelled 38 
Footwear - ‘ , . 3°6 
Electric torches 2:8 
Embroideries 1:0 

The chief countries importing them were as follows: ® 

£ million 
Indonesia . 4 ? F 4 ‘ ‘ P ‘ , 9°7 
United Kingdom . 47 
Malaya : ; . 4°6 
British Territories in Africa 4°4 
Thailand P : 3:1 





1 Hong Kong Annual Report 1955, p. 52. 

2 From the Government publication Commerce, Industry, Finance, Hong Kong 1955, 
Appendix v. 

3 ibid., Appendix Iv. 
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On the face of it, Hong Kong is not at all well suited to be a manu- 
facturing centre. It possesses hardly any raw materials; even the materials 
for the cement plant (except clay) are imported. Nor has it any fuel or 
hydro-electric power; electricity is produced from imported fuel oil. Yet 
there has taken place this remarkable development of manufacturing 
during recent years, under a régime of almost complete free trade, and 
without any subsidies, tax concessions, or other forms of financial en- 
couragement by the Government.! How can it be explained? 


After the war, the desirability of an expansion of manufacturing was 
evident. The population, swollen by the influx of refugees from China, 
was considerably greater than before the war and was growing rapidly; 
the Colony was becoming one of the most densely populated areas in the 
world. It could not feed itself and it had few minerals; the obvious 
course was to develop its manufacturing, both for local consumption, to 
keep down the volume of manufactured goods which it would need to im- 
port, and also for export, to pay for the growing volume of imports of 
food (and also fuel and raw materials) which would be required. 

The scope for local food production is certainly limited. The greater 
part of the 391 square miles? of the Colony is mountainous or rocky and 
barren. Only 13 per cent of it is under crops or livestock and not more 
than a further 3 per cent could be added ® (at considerable capital cost). 
The careful wile ation of the Hong Kong (Chinese) farmers gives relatively 
high yields. The main crop, occupying three-quarters of the cultivated 
area, is paddy. The typical yield of paddy (with double-cropping) is 
about 4,000 lb a year per acre, twice that of most countries in South and 
South East Asia. Nevertheless about seven-eighths of the rice consumed, 
together with most of the pigs and cattle for slaughter, most of the dairy 
products, and some of the vegetables and fruit, have to be imported. The 
Colony has a large fishing industry, which landed 40,000 tons of fish in 
1955, but even so it has a net import of fish and fish preparations. The 
net import of food is well over £30 million a year. 

However, although it may clearly be desirable for a particular country 
to develop its manufacturing, it does not follow that it will succeed in 
doing so. Great Britain and other Western countries which began to in- 
dustrialize themselves and to export manufactured goods in exchange for 
imported food and raw materials during the nineteenth century, or earlier, 
were much better supplied than Hong Kong with coal, iron ore, and other 
minerals. A closer and more recent parallel is Japan. Japan resembles 


1 The only important exception is that the import duty on beer is somewhat higher than 
the excise duty on beer brewed locally. 

2 The Colony consists of: (a) the island of Hong Kong (32 square miles); (b) the tip of 
Kowloon peninsula (33 square miles), on the mainland; (c) the New Territories (355 square 
miles) consisting of a strip of land, including the rest of Kowloon peninsula, on the main- 
land, together with numerous adjacent islands. The New Territories are leased from China 
until 1998. The island of Hong Kong has very little agriculture and most of the manu- 
facturing, including the great majority of the new factories, is on the mainland. 

3 Hong Kong Annual “Report 1955, P- 65. 
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Hong Kong in many ways. It is densely populated, only a small pro- 
portion of its area is cultivable, and it is poorly supplied with raw materials 
and fuel. Yet, from about 1880 onwards, Japan developed into a leading 
industrial country. But Japan is almost the sole precedent of a country 
which has industrialized itself despite these handicaps. There are many 
countries, in Asia and elsewhere, which are short of food but have failed 
to develop any substantial export of manufactures; indeed, in so far as 
they have local factories producing potentially exportable goods, such as 
textiles, these factories often need protection against imports in order to 
survive. Hence the relatively large and efficient manufacturing industry 
established in Hong Kong cannot simply be taken for granted as a 
response to the dense population and barren terrain of the Colony; an 
explanation is required of why Hong Kong has succeeded where other 
countries have failed. 

The explanation usually given is on, so to speak, historical lines. Thus 
the Annual Report for 1955 (p. 50) says: 


Factory rehabilitation after almost four years of enemy occupation was rapid, 
urged on by an acute shortage of goods throughout the whole of war-scarred 
South-East Asia. A vital year for local industry was 1948, when the influx of 
refugees from China reached its peak. While most arrived destitute, many 
brought capital and technical skill which found ready employment in Hong 
Kong. 

When the Korean war and the resultant embargo on trade in strategic 
materials drastically reduced the volume of Hong Kong’s commerce, only in- 
dustrial expansion could ward off the dangers threatening economic stability, 
and provide employment for a greatly swollen and still increasing population. 
Local manufacturers reacted quickly to the new situation, and in spite of diffi- 
culties in obtaining certain raw materials, a growing volume and range of Hong 
Kong goods from many new industries, and from reinvigorated older ones, 
began to flow out to the world. 


The same type of explanation is given for the establishment of par- 
ticular industries. A good example is cotton-spinning. In 1899 a cotton- 
spinning factory was set up, with 55,000 spindles, but a few years later it 
was closed down, as climatic conditions were considered unsuitable; and 
the industry established itself in Shanghai. After the war, ‘most of the 
manufacturers there had placed orders for new plant in Britain, America, 
and Japan, and by the time this was ready for delivery conditions in 
Shanghai had deteriorated, so the orders were delivered to Hong Kong’.! 

This type of explanation is all right as far as it goes, but it leaves 
fundamental questions unanswered. Why should little Hong Kong, 
rather than some other Asian country, have succeeded in alleviating the 
post-war shortage of manufactured goods? Why should capital and 
entrepreneurs and skilled workers have come to Hong Kong rather than 
elsewhere? 


1 Harold Ingrams, Hong Kong (London, H.M.S.O., 1952), p. 143. It is sometimes 
asserted or implied that lower costs of production (as compared, for example, with Lanca- 
shire) are due to more up-to-date equipment. This of course is fallacious. It is open to any 
firm anywhere to purchase up-to-date equipment—if it is prepared to pay the price. 
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Part of the answer is good government. The conditions necessary 
for the substantial investment of capital needed for the rapid development 
of manufacturing include internal security, the maintenance of law and 
order, the enforcement of contracts, the absence of corruption in the 
public services and of arbitrary restrictions imposed by the Government 
on industry and trade, a sound and stable currency—in a phrase, good 
government. These conditions have certainly been present in Hong Kong, 
in contrast to some other Asian countries. Another favourable factor has 
been the low rates of taxation. Hence capital has been invested in Hong 
Kong both from local savings and from external sources, including China. 

Another part of the answer is to be found in the excellent services 
provided in the fields of transport and communication, other public 
utilities, banking and finance, and repairs to machinery. A great port, 
with good shipping and air services, tends to attract industries which 
depend on imported materials and export markets. Moreover, rapidly 
developing and geographically concentrated manufacturing industries 
tend to create external economies. A good example of an external economy 
is the supply of electricity, provided by two private-enterprise companies. 
Owing largely to the growth of manufacturing, the output of electricity 
increased from 150 million kwh. in 1948 to over 500 million today, and this 
made possible very substantial reductions in the charges for electric 
light and power.! 

These favourable conditions, however, could not have led to such 
striking results had it not been for the quality of the labour and the 
entrepreneurship. The workers, nearly all Chinese, are industrious, deft, 
and quick to learn. There are trade unions, but in general their bargaining 
power is weak. A certain amount of unemployment, and the shrewd 
realism of the Chinese, have prevented demands for wages higher than 
industry can afford to pay. There is practically no opposition to improve- 
ments in machinery and methods, no ‘go-slow’ policies, no insistence on 
strict lines of demarcation between jobs, and ‘piece-rates are common in 
large sectors of industry’.” 

The average wage range for male daily-rated workers, is as follows: 2 


Skilled workmen ; = : F = . 8s, gd.-15s. 
Semi-skilled workmen : : : : - 6s. 3d.- 7s. 6d, 
Unskilled workmen . ; : 3 ‘ - 3S. 9d.- 6s. 3d, 


The rates for women are lower, but piece-rates are the same. Average 
earnings are appreciably higher than the above rates indicate, for many 
workers are paid by piece-rates, overtime is normally at the rate of time- 
and-a-half, and many firms pay a bonus of a month’s wages at Chinese 
New Year. They vary widely between industries. For example, in cotton- 
spinning, although two-thirds of the workers are women, average earnings 
are around {3 ros. a week, but in woollen glove-making they are much 


1 The charge for electric power is at present only about 2}d. a unit. 
2? Hong Kong Annual Report 1953, p. 26. 
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lower. These rates are undoubtedly low by European standards, but they 
compare very favourably with wage-rates in most Asian countries. It 
must be remembered also that the cost of living in Hong Kong, owing 
largely to free trade, is among the lowest in the world, and that the retail 
price index for March 1956 was only 114 as compared with the base of 100 
in March 1947. 

The driving force in the expansion of manufacturing has come, of 
course, from the entrepreneurs. These are mainly Chinese, local-born or 
immigrants from China. They have risked their capital not only in estab- 
lished fields of manufacturing but also in making goods never formerly 
produced in the Colony, in trying out new methods, and in seeking new 
markets. New factories are being established all the time; in 1955 there 
were 200 registered new factories, employing some 13,000 workers; } 
and additions are constantly being made to the long list of different types 
of products manufactured in the Colony. 

No doubt the trade connexions arising from the widespread inter- 
national trade of the Colony have helped manufacturers in selecting the 
most advantageous sources of supply for their materials and in expanding 
their export markets. They are undoubtedly helped also by Imperial 
Preference,? notably in the United Kingdom and Malaya; and for con- 
siderable periods during recent years British colonies have imposed quanti- 
tative restrictions, on balance-of-payments grounds, on textiles and other 
goods from Japan (Hong Kong’s chief competitor in the Far East). But 
the marked expansion of exports of Hong Kong products to other countries, 
such as Indonesia and Thailand, proves that they can compete on their 
own merits with similar exports from elsewhere. 

Whether the expansion of Hong Kong manufacturing will continue 
at the same rapid rate is another question. Local difficulties, such as the 
shortage of water, can be overcome, and facilities for technical training 
are being expanded. But the purchasing-power of overseas markets such 
as Indonesia and Malaya may fall, and competition from Japan and other 
rivals may become more formidable. 

However this may be, the remarkable progress achieved during recent 
years surely merits study by Asian and other countries seeking to develop 
their manufacturing. The experience of Hong Kong can teach them some 
valuable lessons, if they are prepared to learn. 


July 1956 


1 Hong Kong Annual Report 1955, p. 26. 

2 The following Commonwealth territories accept Imperial Preference Certificates for 
goods manufactured, processed, or produced in Hong Kong: British Solomon Islands, 
British West Indies, Brunei, Central African Federation, Ceylon, Cyprus, Fiji, Gambia, 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Malaya, Malta, Mauritius, New Zealand, North Borneo, St 
Helena, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Somaliland, Tonga, and the United Kingdom. 

As a general rule, the percentage of Commonwealth content required is 25 per cent for 
some commodities (e.g. textiles) and 50 per cent for others (e.g. shoes). 

See Commerce, Industry, Finance, Hong Kong 1955, p. 48. 
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MORE SOVIET GRAIN STATISTICS’ 


NAUM JASNY 


of Russian grain yields (in quintals per hectare) for 1934-8? which he 

discovered in a review of an official survey of activities of collective 
farms in 1932-7. The review was signed by ‘M. K.’ and published in the eco- 
nomic journal of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR.* The yields were not 
further qualified. I agree with Kahan that yields in all Russia are involved. He 
interprets them as pertaining to the total harvest and, by applying them to the 
total grain acreage, obtains grain-output figures which on the average of the 
stated years are 24 per cent below the official estimate then determined in the 
field prior to the harvest, and 5-7 per cent below the average estimate of the 
harvested grain crop in my 1949 book. 

I accept Kahan’s suggestion that the initials ‘M. K.’ are those of M. Kubanin, 
an agricultural economist, who at that time specialized in the analysis of the 
economy of collective farms. Considering this as well as the fact that the publica- 
tion reviewed dealt with the kolkhoz economy, it is likely that the yields stated 
by M. K. were those obtained by the collective farms—for the whole of Russia— 
rather than by the collective farms and the State farms together. Moreover it is 
probable that M. K.’s yields were calculated from the totals recorded by the col- 
lective farms in their annual reports. In dealing in my book with data from such 
reports for 1937-9 and similar data for a few preceding years I added to each 
year’s crop 3 million tons for ‘theft and other unaccounted for’.® If M. K.’s yields 
are those of the grain crops of the collective farms, the total grain crop of the 
USSR in 1934-8 averaged about 5 per cent below my estimate. If 3 million tons 
for ‘theft and other unaccounted for’ are added for each year to the total grain 
crops of the collective farms, or are excluded from my estimates, the average of 
my estimates turns out to be exactly equal to the average of the official estimate 
given by M. K. 

A downward revision of my estimates of the Soviet grain crops in 1933-8 
seems therefore unnecessary. However, had I known M. K.’s data in time, they 
would have strengthened my conclusion that the forceful collectivization of the 
Soviet peasants’ farming had achieved considerably less than was claimed for 
it. Many still hesitate to accept my estimates of the Soviet pre-war grain pro- 
duction, and for that matter those for post-war grain production, considering 
them to be too low. The definite ascertainment of the pre-war grain yields and 
crops eases the task of dealing with post-war yields. 

This note was not mailed to the editor before it was known that the new 
Soviet statistical handbook (Narodnoye Khozyaystvo S.S.S.R.) does not contain 
any estimates of grain production in tons or any other unit of weight (the pre- 
sence of such estimates would have made this note superfluous). One could wish 

that the refrain ‘Back to Lenin’ could have included Lenin’s insistence on cost- 
accounting as fundamental to Socialism. 


M: ARCADIUS KAHAN of Chicago University has produced a series 


1 See article on ‘Soviet Grain Crops and their Distribution’ by Dr Jasny in International 
Affairs, October 1952, pp. 452-9. 

2 ‘A Note on Estimates of Soviet Grain Output, 1934-38’, in The Journal of Political 
Economy, June 1956. 

3 Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1940, No. 7, pp. 

4 The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR: Y Phins and Performance (California, Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University, 1949), p. 792. Mr Kahan informs me that from 
the same source he calculated the required discount for the official estimate of the 1933 crop 
at 26-2 per cent. My estimate was based on a discount of 23 per cent for this year. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 738-44. 
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For 1950 and 1955 the following estimates of the Soviet grain crops are avail- 
able (in million tons) : 


1950 1955 
U.N. European Commission for Europe * ‘ oy  FIOO 129 
Implied in Soviet official data ‘ 4 - 79 102 
This writer’s (Naum Jasny) estimate . 7 : 85 100 


* Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, p. 192. 
These figures indicate the following: 
E.C.E.—Fairly good position in 1950; satisfactory progress in 1950-5; good position 


in 1955; with a crop of the size estimated by E.C.E. the USSR should have had a large 
export surplus. 


Official—Catastrophic in 1950; satisfactory progress in 1950-5; still tight in 1955; 
no large export surplus. 


This writer (Naum Jasny)—Very tight in 1950; inadequate progress in 1950-5; 
tight in 1955; no export surplus. 

Since the publication of the Party Directives to the 6th Five-Year Plan late 
in 1955, it became politic to calculate the official estimate of the 1955 grain crop 
with a great degree of exactness. But the analysis was rather involved, and hence 
the figure remained practically a secret. However, No. 2 of Planovoe Khozyaystvo 
for 1956 stated the evidence so frankly that the 1955 grain crop cannot remain 
concealed. The evidence on the grain output in Kazakhstan in the Directives is 
limited to the 1960 target (5-fold increase from 1955). But according to that 
journal, p. 47, the share of Kazakhstan in the total grain output of the USSR 
was 4°5 per cent in 1955 and is scheduled to be 12-9 per cent of it in 1960. Since 
the target for the grain output in 1960 in the USSR as a whole is 180 million tons, 
and the target for Kazakhstan 23-22 million tons, it can be calculated that the 
1955 output of the republic was 4-66 million tons and that the grain ontput of 
the USSR as a whole in 1955 was 102-2 million tons. 

Krushchev claimed a 29 per cent increase in grain output in 1950-5 in his 
report to the Twentieth Party Congress. On the basis of the estimate of 102 
million tons for 1955, the official 1950 grain crop would be 79 million tons.4 
There seems, however, to be a certain amount of exaggeration in the 102 million 
tons calculated for 1955. In the silaged corn cobs (their output is officially 
estimated at 6-5 million tons) and in the corn cobs silaged together with the rest 
of the plant, the cobs, husks, and other roughage of the unhusked cobs are 
apparently included in the official estimate of the grain crop. Certain over- 
estimates seem likely also with reference to some other crops. In particular, the 
increase of 23 per cent claimed in grain output from 1954 to 1955 seems exagger- 
ated. The 100 million tons estimated by this writer as the 1955 grain crop may 
still be a moderate over-estimate. 

While the 1955 crop is probably over-estimated officially, the 1950 crop seems 
under-estimated.? In 1952 I estimated the Soviet 1950 grain crop at 92 million 
tons.? The figure was obtained by means of estimating utilization. I was un- 
fortunate in basing my calculation on an estimated Soviet population of 205 mil- 
lion in mid-1g50. It turns out to have been only 200-2 million on 1 April 1956— 
and was therefore only about 185 million in mid-1950.* I estimated the total use 
of feed grain in 1950 at 20 million tons. Krushchev’s figure for the utilization of 
concentrated feed, believed to mean feed grain, in collective and State farms in 
1953 was only 12 million tons.’ My 1952 estimate of the 1950 grain crop is now 
scaled down for the two factors named by 7 million tons, i.e. to 85 million tons. 
While this estimate may still be on the conservative side, I hesitate to decrease 

1 Reproduced in Narodnoye Khozyaystvo S.S.S.R., 1956, p. 101. 

2 The official estimate of the 1950 grain crop may have failed to include ‘the theft and 
other unaccounted for’ of my calculation of the pre-war output, and theft by the kolkhoz- 
niki from their kolkhozy is likely to have been larger in 1950 than before the war, due to 
the worsening of the income situation of the peasants. 

3 International Affairs, October 1952, p. 459. 

4 TI find little consolation in the fact that my estimate did not differ much from those of 


others. Economic Survey of Europe in 1954 (Geneva, United Nations, 1955), p. 66, estimated 
213 million for the end of 1953. 


5 Pravda, 3 February 1955. 
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my estimate of the 1950 grain crop to 79 millions, the figure implied in the official 
statements. 

The 1950 grain crop as now estimated is slightly smaller than my estimate 
of the average crop of 1937-9 in the pre-1939 territory.1 The population was 
about 7 millions larger in 1950 than on the average of 1937-9, but consumption 
levels were lower in the later year. The total output of animal products was less 
in 1950 than in 1938 and the number of horses—heavy grain-eaters—declined 
considerably from 1937-9 to 1950. I estimated that 4 million tons were added to 
the stockpile from the 1950 grain crop. The corresponding amount was probably 
larger than 12 million in the aggregate for the three crops of 1937-9. All in all, 
the estimate of the 1950 grain crop at 85 million tons makes sense. Whatever the 
inaccuracy may be in either direction, it is unlikely to exceed a few million tons. 

The increase in the grain output from 1950 to 1955 is estimated as follows: 
E.C.E. report, 29 million tons; Soviet official data, 23 million tons; and the writer 
(Naum Jasny), 15 million tons. It seems that it ispossibleto account for an increase 
in utilization by the amount shown by my calculation approximately as follows: 


Million tons 


Additional item, due to the growth of population of 16 millions ‘ 3°7 
Lowering of extraction-rate of flour é . s : I+5-2:0 
Additional feed use ‘ . . : ° . ; ‘ ; 5:0 
Additional seed use ° : . . . ° P = ‘ 2:0 
Total (rounded) 2 : . i ; a ‘ 12-0 


More and more information emerges indicating that 1950 was a disastrous 
year for the peasants. Since 1950 the per capita consumption of grain products 
by them and consequently by the total population is likely to have increased. 

Thus the improvement from 1950 to 1955 was limited to consumption of a 
little better bread (possibly also somewhat more bread), to moderately greater 
amounts of pork, poultry, and eggs produced with the additional feed grain (part 
of this went to horses), some more milk obtained by better feeding of the cows, 
the additional silaged corn, and most of the silaged corn cobs. 

The procurements of grain by the State increased in 1950-5 only by 14 per 
cent.2 Would this increase have been so small, if total output of grain had in- 
creased by 29 per cent? 

The index figures for the grain crops in 1950-5 which Krushchev gave in his 
report to the Twentieth Party Congress were as follows : * 


(1950 = 100) 


1950 . - I00 
195i. = . : : OF 
1952 . 3 : : .) Ses 
1953 - ; . - . or 
1954. : : , . 105 
1955 - : : P : Sa 


The relation between the 1950 and 1951 crops is here exactly the same as that 
assumed by me in 1952. The official index figures for the 1952-4 crops may also 
be correct, although a slight exaggeration of the 1954 crop seems not excluded. 
The 23 per cent increase from 1954 to 1955, implied in the official estimates, 
seems to be considerably exaggerated, by order of Krushchev. This is apparent 
inter alia from the fact that the estimate of the 1955 grain crop seems to have been 
continuously increased up to Krushchev’s report in February 1956. It also 
seems unlikely that State procurements would have increased only by little more 
than 2 million tons in 1955 (the official claim)—in the face of an increase in pro- 
duction of 24 million tons. 

The target of the 6th Five Year Plan for 1960 (180 million tons) is nothing 
but propaganda. The Soviets would probably not be too disappointed if they 
were to obtain in 1960 as much real grain as the Economic Commission for 
Europe estimated that they had in 1955. 


July 1956 


1 The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR, p. 792. 2 Pravda, 25 April 1956. 
3 Reproduced in Narodnoye Khozyaystvo S.S.S.R., 1956. 4 International Affairs, 1952, p. 459. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


UNITY AND VARIETY IN MUSLIM CIVILIZATION. Ed. by Gustave E. von Grune- 
baum. Foreword by Robert Redfield and Milton Singer. Chicago, IIL, 
University of Chicago Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1955. 
xli+-385 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. (Comparative Studies of Cul- 
tures and Civilizations. Ed. by Robert Redfield and Milton Singer.) 
9?” x64". 45s. 

In September 1953 a conference of European Islamists, organized by Professor 

von Grunebaum, was held at Spa, Belgium, to discuss the problem of ‘the rela- 

tion between Islamic civilization and the local cultures of the areas which in the 
course of time have become more or less Islamized’ (p. vii). It is the proceedings 
of this conference that are recorded in the present volume. 

After an introductory review three chapters discuss the nature of the prob- 
lem and relevant principles and methods. An examination of four aspects of the 
Islamic cultural tradition—those of law, literature, politics, and art—brings out 
the immense variety of customs and characteristics upon which Islam super- 
imposed ‘a common veneer of general religious culture’ (p. 19), and is followed by 
papers which deal with various regions of the Muslim world: Spain, Iran, North 
Africa, Tropical Africa, Indonesia, and Turkey. From this panorama one may 
assess the extent to which ‘belonging to Islam involves an actual solidarity, a 
will to mutual aid, a community of customs, of interests, of aspirations’ (p. 4). 

Expert direction of distinguished scholarship on a broad and flexible theme 
has resulted in a work which achieves an excellent balance between the ancient 
and the modern, the academic and the practical, and naturally embraces a 
wealth of different topics. These range from the sectarian movements of early 
Islam to present-day political parties and groups such as the ‘Muslim Brother- 
hood’, from the influence of the Latin heritage on the culture of Muslim Spain to 
that of Japanese indoctrination on Indonesian nationalists, and from the reason 
for the pre-eminence of the medieval Persian poets in the composition of the 
heroic and romantic epic to the reason why ‘only the Turks in the Middle East 
can field a really effective football eleven’ (p. 313). Points of detail are developed 
in the reported discussions which follow most of the papers and which contain 
some lively exchanges of comment and criticism. 

Although, as the editor informs us, there was ‘no intention to try for com- 
pleteness’ (p. viii), it is indeed a matter for regret that no particular study could 
be devoted to Islam in India and Pakistan, for the vital importance of this sub- 
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ject in relation to the problem under discussion needs no emphasis. And while it 
is true that ‘solid information about the fundamental realities of living’ (p. 47) 
is hardly to be gained from the works of the theoreticians, it may be that the 
book as a whole would have profited from more adequate references to the 
theoretical doctrine on certain points; on the basic question, for example, of the 
degree of conformity with the precepts of the religious law which might be 
adjudged legitimate Muslim behaviour. 

One sincerely hopes, with Professor Brunschvig, that the success of this con- 
ference will inspire further co-operative studies of this type. The reader cannot 
fail to be struck by the high standard of purely objective scholarship, only 
brought into greater relief by the occasions when he may, like Professor Lewis’s 
hypothetical visitor to Turkey, ‘sense a feeling of purpose and direction in the 
air, that sometimes jars but more often stimulates’ (p. 319). 

N. J. CouLson 


IsLaAMiIc LAW AND CONSTITUTION. By Syed Abul ‘Ala Maudoodi. Ed. by 
Khurshid Ahmad. Karachi, Jamaat-e-Islami Publications, 1955. vii+-204 
pp. 8?”x5}”. Rs. 4/8; 8s. 6d. 

Tuts book represents a ‘collection of some of those writings and speeches of 

Abul ‘Ala Maudoodi which throw light on the problems of Islamic Law and Con- 

stitution’ (p. 9) translated into English by the editor and others—whose admira- 

tion for Maudoodi is best evidenced by their description of one of his books as 

‘unprecedented in the Islamic literature and the equal of it cannot even be found 

in Arabic’ (p. 203) and of another as ‘the most revolutionary and epoch-making 

book of our age’ (p. 204). 

Its chief value lies in the fact that it constitutes an outspoken expression of 
the opinions of an educated conservative who powerfully champions views 
which are probably typical of the more enlightened Mullas and are in radical 
opposition to those of most Pakistanis who have been educated in the Western 
tradition. His thesis, in the words of his editor, is that ‘Pakistan was established 
solely for the sake of demonstrating the efficacy of the Islamic way of life. But 
the dream which inspired its establishment will remain unfulfilled . . . if the 
Islamic way of life is not established in its entirety. . . . An Islamic Constitution 
is, therefore, the prime and paramount need of the hour’ (p. 1). And our author 
is, throughout, refreshingly frank as to what this must mean—as, for instance, in 
his treatment of the radical differences between an Islamic State and a National 
Democratic State, particularly in regard to the position and rights of minorities 
(pp. 171 ff.); although his generalizations about the invariable treatment of 
minorities in National Democratic States border on burlesque. And he is 
equally frank and radical in affirming that any departure from the Shari‘a 
would constitute a national revolt from Islam (p. 23); or that the legal profes- 
sion is past reformation and must be totally abolished (pp. 67 ff.). 

There are, of course, innumerable questions which clamour for an answer, of 
which the following represent a brief and random selection: Are Hindus, in the 
eyes of Muslim orthodoxy, really entitled to the title and status of dhimmis—a 
point which is here (as usual in such discussions) allowed to go by default? What 
will be the composition of the Supreme Court which must, it seems, be intermin- 
ably faced with the impossible problem of what is, and what is not, ‘contrary to 
the Qur’an and Sunna’ (pp. 124, etc.)? Can ‘gradual changes’, such as must, ad- 
mittedly, revolutionize the very foundations of Pakistani life and education, 
really be completed in ten years (pp. 47 ff. with 153)—including, it seems, a 
translation and radical rearrangement of numerous classical texts and a com- 
plete codification of Islamic law (pp. 59 ff.)? The proposals propounded in these 
pages clearly emanate from a sincere, original, and even incisive mind, but one 
characterized by considerable naivity and an extraordinary amalgam of ortho- 
dox Muslim conservatism with certain ideas which owe more to modern liberal- 
ism than to Islam. 
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The editor is to be congratulated on a publication of considerable interest and 
value. But it is a pity he did not get even more help ‘in the body-and-soul- 
breaking job of proof-reading’ (p. vii)! 

J. N. D. ANDERSON 


MINOs OR Minotaur: The Dilemma of Political Power. By John Bowle. Lon- 
don, Cape, 1956. 209 pp. Index. 8”x54”. I5s. 


Mr BowLE invites, nay compels, attention to the urgent political and social 
problems of our time, offers the alternative of Minos or Minotaur (the rule of law, 
or the domination of the beast), shows how truly awful the possibilities of 
modern barbarism are, and asks what we intend to do about it. Although the 
analysis is shrewd and blunt and quite masterly in its comprehensiveness, it 
belongs to that great familiar school of ‘England awake!’ literature which our 
peculiar national air of self-sufficiency so readily provokes when we are not in 
the actual process of fighting and dying for our convictions. The most forceful 
chapters of this small book are those which examine the moral defeatism and 
ethical relativism of our era. Some of Mr Bowle’s academic colleagues alarm him. 
He contrasts the self-confidence of the decisive political writers of the past with 
the ‘timid abdications’ of the Weldon-Oakeshott school of political philosophy: 
‘these people . . . might contribute to a spreading paralysis of initiative, a dis- 
belief in principle, a failure of grasp, a loss of leadership’. They might: but the 
more likely trend of their mild class-room scepticism will surely be to leave 
political action to the politicians, who even on Mr Bowle’s pessimistic showing 
have not been inactive in recent years in strengthening the defences. After 
enjoying some hard hitting and good writing we are left with grave doubts as to 
whether the author is not, after all, preaching to the converted, at a time when 
it is easier to assert the need for effective action than to devise the means. 
W. N. MEDLICOTT 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL 1889-1914. A History of Socialist Thought. 
Vol. 11, Parts r and 2. By G. D. H. Cole. London, Macmillan; New York, 
St Martin’s Press, 1956. Part 1. xvii+518 pp. Part 2. viii+519-1043 pp. 
83” x5}”. 70s. for both parts. 
THE Second International has not proved an attractive subject to historians; 
this is possibly a reflection of its own failure to develop into a coherent and 
articulated body; except at rare moments it was never more than the sum of its 
parts. Looking back, it is obvious that nothing else could have been expected. 
In the countries represented in the International, the labour movements 
developed along national, and widely divergent, lines each party grappling with 
its own local problems. The bonds between them were necessarily loose, for 
there was virtually nothing in common between the opportunities open to 
socialists in a country like England, with responsible parliamentary government 
and a strong trade union movement, and a country like Russia, where socialism 
was bound to be an underground movement of revolt. 

Professor Cole’s work (he confesses to misgivings about the title) makes this 
inherent weakness in the International abundantly clear. The International as 
such claims just over a hundred pages—less than the chapters devoted to the 
labour movement in Britain, which played a comparatively minor part in the life 
of the larger body, and not much more than the sections given to Germany, 
France, and Russia. 

The issues which divided the various schools of thought are clearly presented 
—the conflict between social-democracy and syndicalism, between the authori- 
tarians and anti-authoritarians, the debates about the general strike as a 
political weapon, and whether socialists should enter bourgeois governments— 
and the congresses of the International are briefly analysed. Chapters of varying 
length are given to the labour movement in all the countries associated with the 
Second International as well as some—China for example—which took no part 
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in its affairs. It is very useful indeed to have all this information brought 
together, particularly as there is so little on this subject in the English language 
for many of the countries covered. 

JANE DEGRAS 


PATTERNS OF SOCIAL CHANGE: A Survey of the Main Ideas of the Greatest 
Sociologists. By Carle C. Zimmerman. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs 
Press, 1956. 36 pp. (Annals of American Sociology.) 9” x6". $1. 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERMAN is a colleague and admirer of Professor Sorokin. After 
rapidly reviewing theories of social change from Hegel to Toynbee, he gives a 
brief but fuller sketch of the four volumes of Sorokin’s Social and Cultural 
Dynamics. In doing this he has some interesting things to say and the pamphlet 
is not negligible though it is eccentric both to the method and the content of 


modern sociology. 
D. G. MACRAE 


Democracy IN Wor.LpD Poritics. By Lester B. Pearson. Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton University Press, 1955; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. 
ix+123 pp. 73"X5". $2.75. 15s. 

Tuis book consists of the Stafford Little Lectures given by Mr Lester Pearson at 

Princeton University in 1955. His general theme is the problem of how to make 

democracy effective in view of the gigantic scale on which almost all political 

issues now present themselves, and particularly those concerned with world 
affairs. 

We have no longer, he says, to deal with the Nation State, but with coalitions 
of States, even with relations between civilizations. In the same way destructive 
force has been stepped up to an almost fantastic degree, and calls for a new 
strategy and a new conception of the use of force in general. At the same time 
negotiation and conciliation acquire a greater importance and more understand- 
ing. Mr Pearson discusses the part that can be played by NATO or by the 
United Nations, and a concluding chapter deals with the importance of the in- 
dividual and of his scale of values. 

‘What is needed ...is vision accompanied by a hard-headed sense of 
reality’ (p. 121). 

KATHLEEN COURTNEY 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRAcTICE oF DipLomacy. By K. M. Panikkar. Bombay 
and Calcutta, Asia Publishing House, 1956. 99 pp. 74” 5". Rs. 4/8. 7s. 


INTERNATIONALLY speaking, Sardar Panikkar is perhaps the best known of 
Indian diplomatists. He has had a very distinguished career: Delegate to the 
U.N. General Assembly (1947), Ambassador to the People’s Republic of China 
(1948-52), Ambassador to Egypt (1952-4). This handbook therefore demands 
attention: and, apart from this, its intrinsic merits place it in that short list 
which is headed by Sir Harold Nicolson’s Diplomacy (2nd ed. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1950). Doubtless, Sardar Panikkar would himself agree that 
basically he does not add much to what Nicolson has told us, but he approaches 
his subject from an Indian angle which is extremely interesting. Foreign policy 
is, of course, primarily a question of national defence: to us in Great Britain, the 
fear of a hostile control of Europe and of the closing of the sea-routes to our 
country: to India—Singapore, the Andamans, and Aden. ‘India cannot, if she 
desires to preserve her independence, permit these strategic points to fall in the 
hands of those who may turn against her some time’ (p. 23). Sardar Panikkar 
concludes his sketch with forty pages of aphorisms and observations which show 
that he has a historian’s erudition, a diplomatist’s experience, an author’s style, 
and a natural wit. 

FRANK ASHTON-GWATKIN 
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RACE ISSUES ON THE WORLD SCENE. A Report on the Conference on Race 
Relations in World Perspective, Honolulu, 1954. By Melvin Conant. 
Honolulu, Hawaii, University of Hawaii Press, 1955. xiv-+145 pp. Maps. 
9h" x63". $4. 

TuIs book summarizes the discussions and papers presented at an international 

conference on race relations attended by ‘sociologists, anthropologists, historians, 

economists, administrators, political scientists, and journalists’ (p. xi). An intro- 
ductory chapter on ‘race in the contemporary world’ is followed by brief surveys 
of problems in America and Africa, Asia and the Pacific, and then by separate 
chapters on such more general topics as ‘response to race situations’, ‘new 
peoples and new elites’, ‘race and nationalism’, and ‘the further study of race’. 

Although written somewhat clumsily (e.g. ‘The history of African—-European 
contact has only rarely been destructive of indigenous peoples or assimilative by 
gradual intermarriage’ (p. 32)), the book is useful enough as an elementary guide 
to people unfamiliar with the subject. But it is not always accurate (as when it 
says (p. 32) that ‘In South Africa, the ratio of whites to Bantus is I to 32’, or 

(p. 39) ‘750,000 Africans now in the Union have migrated from Basutoland’); 

and of the two maps illustrating ‘areas of tension’ one includes the Belgian 

Congo but not, for example, the Central African Federation (which, however, is 

discussed at some length in the text), and the other marks the whole of the Near 

East, from Turkey and Egypt to Iran, but leaves Cyprus, of all places, con- 

spicuously unshaded and even unnamed. 

I. SCHAPERA 


FEDERALISME AMPHICTYONIQUE: Eléments de systéme et tendance inter- 
nationale. By Dusan Sidjanski. Lausanne, F. Rouge & Cie S.A., Librairie 
de l’Université, 1956. viii-+104 pp. Bibliog. (Lettres Sciences Techniques, 
No. 107.) 9}” x64". Frs. 12.50. 

THE author is concerned with the development of federalism and the gradual 

extension of federalism within one country to a more universal federalism join- 

ing together hitherto independent States. The book is short, and in places 
obscure, but it is backed by juridical research of some interest. After dealing 
with the history and emergence of the concept of federalism, the author con- 
siders the different juridical doctrines of federalism, and particularly those of 

Jellinck, Kelsen, and Scelle. This is the most interesting part of the book, 

although it is strange to find no mention of Professor Wheare either in the text 

or in the bibliography. The last part of the book deals with the structure of 
international federalism, illustrating the author’s thesis by a description of the 

United Nations organization regarded asanexample of internationalco-operation. 

This is an interesting piece of work, somewhat deficient in Anglo-Saxon 
material and background. The author seems to under-estimate the amount that 
could be learnt from the theory and practice of federalism in Australia, Canada, 


and the United States. 


BRIAN CHAPMAN 


MakinG Democracy Work. By Francis Hankin. Washington, D.C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1956. v-+74 pp. 9”x6”. $1. 

Tuts worthy book is a short attempt to explain the difficulties which face the 
practice of democracy, and to state certain essential features which help to 
establish it more firmly. The author discusses in broad terms what are the 
fundamental rights and freedoms of a democratic society and the abuses to 
which they are subject. He deals with the problems of political democracy posed 
by large-scale industrial organization, and by the new ideas on public welfare. 
He sees the avoidance of war and the growth of material prosperity as the funda- 
mental prerequisites for western democracy, and he devotes considerable space 
to ‘the foundations of prosperity’, ‘aids and hindrances to prosperity’, ‘the im- 
portance of foreign trade’, and ‘ownership, management and regulations’. 

Most of his remarks verge on the platitudinous, but Mr Hankin rarely begs 
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the question or avoids an issue. He says all the sensible things an intelligent 
businessman would say, and it is probably an excellent book for sixth forms 


arking on a study of civics. 
emba 8 y Brian CHAPMAN 


Mopern Po.iticat Parties: Approaches to Comparative Politics. Ed. by 
Sigmund Neumann. Chicago, Ill., University of Chicago Press; London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1956. xii-+-460 pp. Tables. Index. 93” x 6?”. 
56s. 6d. 

THERE is some doubt whether there is such a subject as comparative politics. 

This very interesting symposium, contributed to by ten American scholars under 

the editorship of Professor Neumann, is an ambitious attempt to provide the 

bases for a comparison between widely different political systems, and to suggest 
some theoretical categories for dealing with the problems which arise. 

Like all symposiums the contributions are of uneven value, though none of 
them are bad. The range of countries covered is wide. Grouped under the head- 
ing Democratic Party Systems we find Great Britain, the Commonwealth, 
France, Belgium, Scandinavia, and the United States; under the heading the 
Totalitarian Counterpart, the U.S.S.R. and the satellite parties in Eastern 
Europe; and under Parties in Transition, Japan and Germany. This arrange- 
ment is open to obvious criticism. It seems to have been a mistake even at a 
formal level to have dealt with groups like the Commonwealth or Scanadinavia 
en bloc. The author of the contribution on the Commonwealth simply devotes a 
few pages in turn to Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. The 
author on Scandinavia attempts to synthesize the experience of the three coun- 
tries. It is also rather strange to find a mere sixteen pages devoted to the United 
States and forty-nine to France; surely an odd balance even in a book primarily 
written by and for Americans. 

These two criticisms make one feel that there has been a lack of clear editorial 
policy and thinking. The authors do not follow any clear plan in dealing with 
each country. Most, but not all, of them give a history of the party system, 
discuss the ideological differences between the parties, and then describe the 
structure of the parties. We get a little of everything, but the net result is that 
the sections are so short as simply to irritate the specialist, yet at the same time 
not elementary enough to teach the student. The editor himself couches his 
introduction and conclusion in unnecessary political science jargon and with an 
over-lavish use of abstract words. 

Despite these shortcomings the book is of considerable value as an experi- 
ment. It contains a great deal of information, and it faces squarely the theoreti- 
cal problems involved in comparative politics. The reader may, however, end up 


with the uneasy feeling that there is no such thing. Sintain Condaiiaie 


TWENTIETH CENTURY SOCIALISM: The Economy of To-morrow. By Socialist 
Union. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin Books Ltd. 1956. 152 pp. 
(A Penguin Special.) 7}” x 4}”. 2s. 6d. 
Tuls collective study of the nature of a socialist economic system, ‘the economy 
of tomorrow’—to use its sub-title—is the parallel today of the basic rethinking 
of the Labour Party position which took place in the nineteen-thirties and laid 
some of the foundations of the Attlee government’s policy. Much of it is essen- 
tially restatement, being none the less fresh and convinced for that, and giving 
plenty of evidence that the ethical principles which inspired earlier generations 
are as keenly and faithfully held. But there are also changes of emphasis and 
clarifications as well as modifications which make it necessary reading for any- 
one who wishes to understand present trends of British political thinking. To 
them it is not possible to do justice here. It can only be mentioned that they 
deal with such questions as the extent of nationalization and of the private enter- 
prise sector and the machinery of public enterprise. 


H. R. G. GREAVES 
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Unity in Diversity: A Systematic Critical Analysis of all Electoral Systems. 
By G. van den Bergh. London, Batsford; Alphen aan den Rijn, N. Samson 
N.V., 1956. 97 pp. 93” x64". 18s. Glds. 9. 

PUBLISHED in 1946 in Dutch, this book by the Professor of Public Law in the 

University of Amsterdam is a brief and often illuminating statement of the argu- 

ment for proportional representation, laying some emphasis upon Dutch needs. 

Dr van den Bergh describes the methods of electing one person and groups of 

persons which have been adopted or recommended. He deals, that is to say, 

with majority systems, limited vote and cumulative vote and list systems, and 
has a number of chapters on such matters as intermediate solutions, methods of 
apportionment and territorial questions. There are also useful appendices on the 
varying rules and methods applied under different systems. Adopting the view 
that the primary object of a representative system is to provide representation 
for all significant ideologies and groups, he has little difficulty in showing the in- 
adequacies of many actual methods of election. He fails, however, to deal with 
what is surely as important a second object of representative systems, namely to 
secure that responsible decision and coherent policy shall always be available. It 
is impossible in a few words to deal with the important issues he raises; but we 
have in his study a succinct and well stated expression of the case against the 

Anglo-Saxon method of parliamentary elections, although Dr van den Bergh 

does not perhaps pay sufficient attention to the provisions in recent legislation 

for at least securing that constituencies are of equal size. 


H. R. G. GREAVES 


DER SOZIOLOGISCHE UND TIEFENPSYCHOLOGISCHE ASPEKT DES KRIEGES. Den 
Toten—zum Gedanken, den Lebenden—zur Warnung, den Verschwérern— 
zum Kampf, den Gleichgiiltigen—zur Schande. By J. Schoch. Zurich, 
Art. Institut Orel Fiissli AG., 1955. 99 pp. 72”5}". Sw. frs. 3. 

THIS essay, readable and stimulating as it is, hardly carries the weight of so 

formidable a title. The author is a convinced disciple of Jung. He devotes the 

bulk of his space to showing that modern war is purely irrational and destruc- 
tive; that biological and economic explanations of its occurrence cannot stand 
up to examination; and that it can only be caused by the daemonic forces which 
lurk in the Collective Unconscious of the human race. He gives good illustra- 
tions of his thesis, but does not develop it much beyond this point. Nor does he 
examine the straightforward political causes of war—and political science, after 
all, offers explanations of conflict which often make it unnecessary to look much 
further. The English mind finds something unexportably Teutonic in the atti- 
tude which attributes all phenomena which can be shown to be ‘unreasonable’ 
to the workings of ‘The Irrational’. But none the less this is a sane and a sugges- 
tive work with many penetrating things to say about the present world situation. 

A more closely-argued study along these lines would be very welcome. 

M. E. HowarpD 
BIOGRAPHY 


THE CENTRAL BLUE: Recollections and Reflections. By Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force, Sir John Slessor. London, Cassell, 1956. xiv-+-709 pp. Illus. 
Tables. Index. 83” x 5?”. 30s. 

SiR JOHN SLEssoOR is a bonny fighter. It was rare for a subaltern in the First 

World War to get a personal mention in the dry Official History, but 2/Lt. J. C. 

Slessor achieved this feat (aged 19) for flying in stick-and-string to attack a 

column of dervishes in a Central African campaign that harked back to the days 

of Kitchener and Gordon. Next he served a year in France doing what he 
vaguely calls ‘all the odd jobs’ of air co-operation with the Canadian Corps. 

After commanding a training unit, a squadron at Farnborough, and a wing on 

the North-West Frontier; after getting himself involved in the Quetta Earth- 

quake, and after instructing at the (Army) Staff College, he was ripe for the 
planning staff which brought the RAF into the second world war with a policy, 
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a programme, and some aircraft actually in the production line. Still a young 
man, he commanded a heavy bomber group and proceeded inevitably to the 
posts of C-in-C Coastal, Deputy C-in-C in the Mediterranean, and Chief of the 
Air Staff. He tells us that he was not a good pilot. 

The personal adventures contingent upon this career are touched upon 
lightly and with gusto in this high-spirited book, as are his schooldays at 
Haileybury and his days with the Bicester or the Staff College Drag; but they 
are not what the book is about. The author is one of that small group of devotees 
(Trenchard’s Kindergarten) who made up their minds thirty years ago that the 
second world war must not be like the first, with the consequence that, whereas 
the Army had no plan—not a clue—in 1939, and the Navy had an obsolete pian, 
the Air Force, thanks to the two respites provided by Munich and the Phoney 
War, could cope in 1940 with the decisive battle. The humiliations which the 
other Services endured in 1940 and 1941 were not lightened by the fact that the 
R.A.F. was in a position to crow over them. Sir John Slessor had no doubts, and 
no compunction in pointing out how right the Trenchard doctrine was; he fought 
for it in Whitehall and in Washington, at one high level conference after another, 
rather implying that he enjoyed his conflicts with political opponents as heartily 
as he enjoyed the fox-hunting and the flying. The book is not supported by 
documentation and is thus open to criticism on some points of detail. Neverthe- 
less it is a permanent contribution to the history of the war, and indeed to the 
history of warfare. No one can doubt the authenticity of this candid and 
generous record as a picture of the conduct of war at the highest level. The un- 
professional reader may wish to skip the more technical controversies. 

C, E. CARRINGTON 


An ASIAN PRIME MINISTER’S Story. By Sir John Kotelawala. London, 

Harrap, 1956. 203 pp. Illus. Index. 83”x5}”. 15s. 
Sir JOHN KoTELAWALA enjoyed being Prime Minister of Ceylon, and his book 
illustrates the enormous gusto with which he does everything. Indeed, he was so 
anxious for the post that his interpretation of Lord Soulbury’s decision to sum- 
mon Mr Dudley Senanayake on the death of Mr D. S. Senanayake is incorrect. 
‘D. S.’ did advise that his son should be his successor, and Lord Soulbury’s 
decision to accept the advice was based on the assumption, which has not proved 
to be incorrect, that Mr Dudley Senanayake had wider support among the 
electorate. 

The earlier chapters are rather sketchy, but they illustrate both the personal 
difficulties which young Lionel Kotelawala had to face (he changed to his first 
name when he was knighted) and the emotionalism which is the foundation of 
Asian nationalism. On the other hand, Sir John is personally too popular among 
Europeans, too happy in the West (though happier in France than in England), 
and too honest in the expression of his opinions, to exhibit the aggressive, 
exclusive, and sometimes unpleasant xenophobia which provides his successor 
with so much of his electoral support. 

The chapter on the Bandung Conference provides one good story but other- 
wise adds little to what was already known. The author has clearly exercised a 
diplomatic discretion. Perhaps when he writes an ex-prime minister’s story he 
will tell us what he really thinks about the Afric—Asian bloc. 

The book is well illustrated, for the most part with photographs. More of the 
famous series of cartoons which the author keeps in his house would have been 
very welcome. 

W. Ivor JENNINGS 


THE Memoirs OF Harry S. TRUMAN. Vol. 2. Years of Trial and Hope, 1946-53. 
By Harry S. Truman. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1956. x-+-587 pp. 
Index. 9” 6". 30s. 

TuIs second volume lacks the intimacy which Truman established with the 

reader in the first volume owing possibly to the need for compression and because 
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the post-war scene, despite the Korean war, lacks the high drama of the ember 
year of the second world war. 

Nevertheless this volume is of absorbing interest covering the China ques- 
tion, the Marshall plan, the Berlin blockade, the birth of Israel, NATO, the 
election when few but Truman himself expected victory, the hydrogen bomb, 
the invasion of Korea, the military unfrocking of MacArthur, and the election of 
Eisenhower. 

In many respects Truman is a reincarnation of Jackson in his identification 
of himself with the people and in his fervent belief that, whatever the difficulties 
he encounters, so long as the President can put his case honestly and personally 
to the people then the right must prevail. Truman’s political opponents may 
object strongly to his assumption that the welfare of the United States and man- 
kind generally is best placed in the hands of the Democratic party but few will 
deny him his gamecock courage and strength in shouldering the burdens and 
ultimate responsibility of the Presidency. Roosevelt may remain for a genera- 
tion the larger figure but ultimately there is the strong possibility, which these 
memoirs in no way diminish, that Truman may be awarded the palm for 
presidential leadership. 

He likens the Presidency to a man riding a tiger, he has to keep riding or be 
swallowed and at the end of the second volume the reader can still see the smile 
on the face of Harry S. Truman. 


ALAN CONWAY 


CiTIES AND MEN: An Autobiography. Vol. 11. Work and Travel in All Con- 
tinents (1924-54). By Sir Harry Luke. London, Bles, 1956. 254 pp. Illus. 
Map endpapers. Index. 83?” 5#". 25s. 

Tuis is the third volume of Sir Harry Luke’s trilogy on Cities and Men. It covers 
the years 1924-54. Its compass is worldwide. Inside the binding is a world map 
showing the author’s principal routes in which he covered Sierra Leone, Austria, 
Palestine, Malta, Fiji and the Western Pacific, Easter Island, the Caribbean, and 
South America. On each he makes a wide variety of intimate comment which 
will be valued by future historians who should be grateful to him for the material 
he has thus preserved. The most interesting contribution is his account of the 
Wailing Wall incident in Palestine in August 1929 when he ordered the Armoured 
Car Company at Ammam to stand by for emergencies. He was justified in doing 
so but had to wait until November before this verdict was given. In the mean- 
time he was introduced as a lecturer at the Imperial Defence College as ‘a man 
who doesn’t know if he is going to be promoted or sacked’. Sacking would indeed 
have robbed us of an account of a career which it seems will be less available in 
the future for such public servants. 


LECONFIELD 


MACARTHUR: I94I-5I. Victory in the Pacific. By Major-General Charles A. 
Willoughby and John Chamberlain. London, Heinemann, 1956. xiii+-414 
pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 83”x53". 42s. 

MAJOR-GENERAL WILLOUGHBY was General MacArthur’s Chief of Intelligence 

during 1941-51. With the assistance of Mr Chamberlain, a well-known American 

journalist, and with the approval of General MacArthur himself, he has written 
this account of General MacArthur’s strategy during the Pacific War and the 

Korean War. The best part of the book is undoubtedly the twelve chapters on 

the Pacific War, from Bataan to the Japanese surrender. The way in which 

MacArthur, with inferior forces, moderate supplies, and faced by enormous 

spatial and climatic obstacles, unfailingly outgeneralled and outmanoeuvred his 

enemies, is well and clearly told. That MacArthur displayed strategic genius of 
the very highest order is revealed beyond question by this account of his cam- 
paigns. 

Unhappily, as always seems to occur in anything written about General 

MacArthur by his friends, the book is spoiled by a complete inability to see any 
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point of view except his, and a readiness to attribute the worst motives to any- 
body who opposed him. The old controversy about the relative amounts of 
troops and supplies devoted to the European and the Far Eastern theatres of 
war is reviewed, without a glimmer of understanding that there was a case for 
‘Germany first’. 

The later chapters, on the Occupation and the Korean War down to Presi- 
dent Truman’s recall of MacArthur, are, of necessity, more concerned with 
political matters, and are even more of an uncritical panegyric, coupled with 
vicious attacks upon the motives of the General’s opponents, including, of course, 
the British. All this is a pity, because it spoils what is in many ways an authori- 
tative account of the achievements of a very great soldier. 

F. C. JONES 
LAW 


DECISIONS OF GERMAN SUPERIOR COURTS RELATING TO INTERNATIONAL LAw, 
1945-49. (In German, English, and French.) By Hans Ballreich and 
others. Cologne, Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag KG for the Max-Planck- 
Institut fiir auslindisches 6ffentliches Recht und Vélkerrecht. xx-}-250 pp. 
(Fontes Juris Gentium. Ed. by C. Bilfinger. Series A. Section 11. Vol. 3.) 
103" 73". DM 23. 

Tuis continues the splendid series of source books on international law inspired 
by the late Viktor Bruns. It digests public international law decisions of Ger- 
man courts in the four occupation zones during the whole of the occupation 
period. There are 109 cases in all. In assessing their value it must be remem- 
bered that there was in this period no Reichsgericht: so these are all decisions of 
lesser courts and taken in the absence of any means of ensuring uniformity be- 
tween the zones. Accordingly, some of the decisions may, in the words of the 
excellent introduction, ‘invite criticism’. Nevertheless it is a valuable collection 
of material on many aspects of international law but particularly on the difficult 
questions arising out of the law of occupation. It is particularly interesting to 
have a small collection of cases on such matters from the eastern zone. 

The book is in two main parts. The first has a series of concise statements of 
legal principles, arranged systematically, printed in German, English, and 
French, and giving full references, including a reference to the second part of the 
book. In the second part are verbatim extracts from judgments, arranged 
chronologically and numbered in sequence; this part is in German only. This 
arrangement is undoubtedly very convenient, though it may leave the English 
lawyer, searching for a ratio decidendt, a little uneasy in that it is not always 
possible to find from the second part what were the facts of the case. 

There is a first class index in each of the three languages and there is a list of 
cases. 

Altogether this is a most impressive piece of work as well as a valuable 
collection of materials. 

R. Y. JENNINGS 


CASES AND MATERIALS ON INTERNATIONAL LAw. By Lester B. Orfield and 
Edward D. Re. Foreword by William Tucker Dean. Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1955; London, Stevens for the London Institute of World 
Affairs, 1956. xvi+781 pp. (The Library of World Affairs. Eds. George W. 
Keeton and Georg Schwarzenberger. No. 31.) 10”x6}". $12. 84s. 

As the title suggests, this is not just another case-book on international law, but 

rather a compendium of judicial decisions and other materials on the subject. 

The other materials are principally extracts from authors (Hackworth’s Digest 

naturally being especially prominent), treaties, and resolutions of international 

bodies. There are also extensive bibliographies and notes, whilst copies of the 

Charter of the United Nations and the Statute of the International Court of 

Justice are given as appendices. An interesting and novel appendix gives a list 

of works on the teaching of international law. Apart from its purely utilitarian 
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purpose of assisting the teaching of international law in American law schools, 
che book has the commendable object of seeking to stimulate a greater general 
interest in problems of international law and thereby better to equip its readers 
as ‘future leaders of the international community’ (p. iv). To this end the authors 
look to the future and include various materials, such as the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, which do not form part of international law at present. 
But the general arrangement of the book is traditional rather than revolutionary. 
This is best indicated by the chapter headings which are as follows: Nature and 
Sources of International Law, International Agreements, Members of the Inter- 
national Community, Recognition of States and Governments, State Continuity 
and Succession, The Territory of States, Nationality, The Jurisdiction of States, 
Diplomatic Intercourse of States, International Administration of Justice, State 
Responsibility and International Claims, Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, and Force and War. Of these only the chapter headed International 
Administration of Justice, which is a composite chapter dealing with inter- 
national crimes, extradition, judicial assistance, and the enforcement of foreign 
judgments, calls for comment. In it the authors have illustrated their prefer- 
ence for looking to the future rather than at the past by including only a short 
note on the Nuremberg and Tokyo trials, and yet finding space for the entire text 
of the Revised Draft Statute for an International Criminal Court prepared by a 
United Nations committee in 1953. 


D. H. N. JoHNson 


GRUNDPROBLEME DES INTERNATIONALEN WIRTSCHAFTSRECHTS. By Georg 
Erler. Géttingen, Otto Schwartz, for the Rechts- und Staatswissenschaft- 
liche Fakultat der Universitat Gottingen, 1956. ix-+-215 pp. (Gottinger 
Rechtswissenschaftliche Studien. Band 15.) 9”x6}". DM 19.80. 

INTERNATIONAL economic law is now generally acknowledged as a separate dis- 

cipline which, though forming part of traditional international law, deserves to 

be treated as a subject in its own right. Economic law as originally understood 

did not extend beyond the confines of municipal law, such as the law relating to 

cartels, protection of industrial and artistic property, unfair competition and the 

like, and in the later stages including such novel features as exchange control. It 
was not until the decade before the second world war that it emerged as a branch 
of international law. Its institutionalization, however, did not begin in earnest 
until after the end of that war with the establishment of a number of inter- 
national organizations, such as the International Bank for Reconstruction and 

Development, the International Monetary Fund, and many others, some of 

which are confined to the Continent of Europe. The author of the book under 

review, who enjoys a high reputation as an authority on the subject in German- 
speaking countries, has now given us a systematic exposition of its development 
which, as he rightly stresses, has been far more dynamic than the development of 
general international law. International lawyers will welcome his book as an 
important contribution which has achieved a commendable blend of the theory 
and practice of this new discipline. 

F. Honic 


Die V6LKERRECHTLICHE STELLUNG DER PARTISANEN IM KRIEGE. Unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung des persdnlichen Geltungsbereiches der 
Genfer Konventionen zum Schutze der Kriegsopfer vom 12 August 1949. 
By Jiirg H. Schmid. Ziirich, Polygraphischer Verlag, 1956. xviii-++-196 pp. 
(Ziircher Studien zum Internationalen Recht. Ed. by H. Fritzsche, 
W. Kagi and W. Niederer. No. 23.) 8?” x6”. Sw. frs. 16.60. 

TuIs is one of the most important contributions to a particularly difficult and 

controversial branch of international law. The author, who has had the advan- 

tage of being able to delve into the archives of the International Red Cross, has 
made full use of all the relevant material which includes, above all, the docu- 

mentation relating to the preparatory work of the Geneva Conventions of 12 
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August 1949. There is, in addition, the jurisprudence of the military tribunals 
set up after the second world war to deal with crimes arising out of the conduct 
of hostilities, and this also contains much that is concerned with problems of 
partisan warfare. 

A useful historical introduction traces the origins of the problem from the 
earliest times to its full development during the second world war. The author, 
as may be expected from an observer viewing the development of this branch 
of the law from the vantage point of a country traditionally neutral, does not 
subscribe to the doctrine propounded by writers such as Sawicki and Trainin 
who, on the basis of their belief in the distinction between bellum iustum and 
bellum iniustum, regard as legitimate all acts of violence, however committed, 
when directed against the armed forces of a country engaged in aggressive war 
(p. 65). The judgment of the Netherlands War Crimes Court of Arnhem in the 
case of General Christiansen—-which to the reviewer has always seemed some- 
what difficult to understand—goes a long way, in spite of certain indications to 
the contrary, towards recognition of this retrograde doctrine. 

In conclusion it may be said that the author comes down firmly on the side 
of those who regard the increased protection of partisans as an essential require- 
ment of international law, which has now been enshrined in a long line of judicial 
precedents and in international conventions. 


F. HoniG 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ASYLUM AS A HUMAN RicuT. By Manuel R. Garcia- 
Mora. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1956. vi+-171 pp. Index. 
oh” x6)”. $4.50. 

THE Human Rights Commission of the United Nations decided at its last session 

to add to its programme a study of the Individual Right of Asylum. That makes 

the publication of this book by a Professor of Political Science at the University 
of Detroit particularly opportune. The author is a bold idealist. He believes 
that no International Bill of Human Rights will be complete, unless the right 
of a person to seek and be granted asylum is guaranteed. His main thesis is that 
asylum should be a right of the individual vis-a-vis the State of refuge. He makes 
a thorough examination of the practice of asylum, and deals in particular with 
asylum for commoncrime, asylum for political offenders,and asylum for deserters 
and prisoners of war. The last topic has been in recent years a vexed issue, 
because of the ideological conflict between the two blocs of States. Many 
prisoners of war today have no wish to be repatriated to their country of origin, 
and the grant of asylum in the country of their detention is demanded. The 
author maintains that considerations of humanity and respect for the dignity 
of the individual, which underlie the principles of the Geneva Convention of 

1949 about prisoners of war, imply that right. The application of strict legal 

doctrine would defeat the principles of Human Rights. The book has a refresh- 

ing directness and idealism. 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


TRATADO SOBRE A NACIONALIDADE. Vol. 1. (Do Direito Internacional da 
Nacionalidade.) By Ilmar Penna Marinho. Rio de Janeiro, Departamento 
de Imprensa Nacional, 1956, 617 pp. 9?” x6}”. Price unknown. 

INTERNATIONAL law provides greater scope for speculation than the more rigid 

legal disciplines, and the law of nationality, as one of its branches, is no excep- 

tion. It is not surprising, therefore, that writers are frequently ahead of the 
times in describing as law what is as yet only speculation based on anticipation 
of future conventions. The author of the book under review, having devoted the 
first chapter of this monumental work on the law of nationality to a definition of 
relevant terms and an exposition of the fundamental concepts of nationality, 
and having, in the second chapter, arrived at the conclusion that the law of 
nationality forms part both of constitutional and international law, proceeds to 
lay down certain principles which he regards as firmly established in interna- 
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tional law. The fourth, fifth, and sixth of these (cf. pp. 369, 376, and 379) are, 
in the reviewer’s submission, examples of the well-intentioned speculation in 
which writers on international law sometimes indulge. There is as yet, contrary 
to the author’s view, no principle of international law which prohibits States 
from depriving individuals of their nationality, nor is there any rule governing 
the right of option in cases of annexation or dismemberment of States, nor again 
any rule providing for the compulsory application of ius soli to foundlings whose 
parents are unknown. 

The third chapter of the book is concerned with the legal effects of national- 
ity. The author presumably completed his manuscript before the judgment of 
the International Court in the Nottebohm case (I.C.J. Reports, 1955, p. 4) 
became known; otherwise we might have had the benefit of his views on what 
many lawyers regard as a significant departure from accepted principles govern- 
ing the law of nationality in relation to diplomatic protection. 

By way of general comment it may be said that this book is extraordinarily 
well documented, although pride of place seems to have been given to the views 
of writers rather than the decisions of international and municipal tribunals. 
On the other hand, the municipal laws of most countries have received the 
attention they deserve. 


F. Honic 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF JuURISTS. Athens, Greece, June 
13-20, 1955. The Hague, International Commission of Jurists, 1956. 164 
pp. Illus. 9}” x6}”. No charge. 

THE subjects discussed at the first congress of the International Commission of 
Jurists, which was held at Athens in June 1955, were public law, criminal law, 
civil and economic law, and labour law. The debates were based on reports from 
countries in which the rule of law as understood in Western Europe is no longer 
observed, and prominent among the speakers were refugees from countries 
behind the so-called iron curtain. While, therefore, the balance of disapproval 
was frankly tilted in that direction, other countries, such as the Union of South 
Africa, did not escape criticism. The report which adds comparatively little to 
what is known of violations of the rule of law in a number of countries, ends with 
certain resolutions which, commendable though they are, can hardly be said to 
have any practical significance, and it may be doubted whether elaborate 
gatherings such as that which took place at Athens are the best medium for the 
removal of injustice and the re-establishment of the rule of law. 


F, Honic 


JAHRBUCH DES OFFENTLICHEN RECHTS DER GEGENWART. Neue Folge. Band 
1v. Ed. by Gerhard Leibholz. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1955. iii+415 pp. 9}” x7”. Paper bound. DM 48. Cloth bound DM 52. 

Tuts volume contains six learned and lengthy papers: an account by Professor 

Karl Loewenstein of Amherst College of American foreign policy in relation to 

constitutional law for the period 1933-54: a sketch of the Indian Constitution 

by Professor M. V. Pylee of Patna University (in English), to which is annexed 
the text of the Constitution; a review of constitutional law in Denmark from 

1932 to 1952 by Dr Himmelstrupp of Copenhagen; and similar reviews covering 

the same period in respect of Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland by Messrs. 

Rognlien, Fahlbeck, and Nef. A most valuable piece of reporting. 

CLIVE PARRY 


Pustic Law. The Constitutional and Administrative Law of the Common- 
wealth. Spring-Summer 1956. London, Stevens, 1956. viii+192 pp. 
Index. 9?”x6}”. Annual Subscription 42s. Single Parts 12s. 6d. Spring— 
Summer Part 25s. 

Tue purpose of this addition to legal periodicals is ‘to provide a place where the 

related problems of law and government can be examined and discussed’ (p. 2). 
KK 
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A very useful permanent feature is the Current Survey which digests, or lists as 
far as relevant, legislation, cases, some decisions of administrative tribunals, 
statements in Parliament, Government publications and other relevant periodi- 
cals. One section of this survey deals exclusively with the Commonwealth and 
dependent territories. 

Public Law merits a warm welcome, not simply because the need for a 
periodical of this nature has long been felt, but because the quality of the 
inaugural number justifies high expectations for the future. It 1s intended to 
include two or three full-length articles in each number, and contributions by 
Sir Carleton Allen (Administrative Jurisdiction) and Professor Sawer (Councils, 
Ministers, and Cabinets in Australia) at once set hopes high that Public Law will 
be a valuable addition to periodical literature. 

DONALD THOMPSON 


TREATIES AND FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONS. By James McLeod Hendry. Fore- 
word by William W. Bishop, Jr. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 
1955. v+186 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". $4.50. 

THE federal State in the international community presents a double problem. 

Since in the main international law is created by treaties made between States 

and these treaties imply the authority of those who make them to apply them 

within their territories, the limitations upon such application which federal con- 
stitutions impose upon the central government, which alone has international 
relations, restrict the development of international law. Then there is, secondly, 
the problem of the internal organization and administration of the federal State 
in relation to the enforcement of international commitments. Professor Hendry 
has written an interesting comparative study of these questions with special 
relation to the federal States of the United States, Canada, Australia, and 

Switzerland. It is particularly valuable because it deals with these matters not 

from a static legalistic angle but as issues of practical importance in a dynamic 

and growing international community. His book should prove useful by way of 
information, and illuminating by way of suggestive conclusion, to all who are 
interested either in the growth of the international community or in the special 
problems of federal States. 

H. R. G. GREAVES 


VERFASSUNGSREGISTER. Teil 11: Europa. By Eberhard Menzel and others. 
Frankfurt am Main and Berlin, Alfred Metzner, 1956. 168 pp. (Dokumente. 
Herausgeber: Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und Auslindisches Offent- 
liches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, Institut fiir Internationales Recht 
an der Universitat Kiel, Institut fiir Volkerrecht der Universitat Gottingen. 
Heft xrx.) 103” x8”. DM at. 


THE second part of this useful bibliography includes references on the constitu- 
tions, and laws affecting or amending them, of the various countries of Europe, 
including Turkey and the USSR. The three British territories in the Mediter- 
ranean, Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus, are dealt with in the United Kingdom 
section and the Faroes and Greenland in the Danish section. The constitutions 
of the overseas territories of European colonial Powers will appear in Part 11. 
As before references go back to the fundamental text for each country, in the 
case of the United Kingdom to Magna Carta, in the case of France to 1789. 


LAws CONCERNING THE NATIONALITY OF SHIPS. New York, United Nations, 
1955; London, H.M.S.O., 1956. x+203 pp. (United Nations Legislative 
Series.) 9” x6”. $1.50. IIs. Sw. frs. 6.50. 

ConTArns the laws and regulations governing the nationality of merchant ships 

in sixty-five countries, prepared primarily for the use of the International Law 
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Commission in its task of codifying the law of the high seas and of territorial 
waters. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


SWORDs INTO PLowsHAREs: The Problems and Progress of International Organ- 
ization. By Inis L. Claude, Jr. New York, Random House, 1956. xii+-497 
pp. Index. 9}”x6". $9. 

Tuts admirably planned book covers the whole field of international organiza- 
tion so far as the general public needs to know it. It does not enter into de- 
tails of the structure of the United Nations and its various satellites; and of 
past history it contains only what is necessary to illustrate and explain the argu- 
ment. But it does supply a full, impartial, and very acute analysis of all the 
major problems and possibilities, in two main sections: the first dealing with 
constitutional problems (e.g. membership, veto, voting systems, the Secretariat, 
etc.), the second with the problems of practical activity in the maintenance of 
peace and the promotion of international co-operation (e.g. settlement of dis- 
putes, disarmament, functional organization, etc.). 

Mr Claude’s examination of each subject is a thorough one, and since he 
seeks, not to establish any particular thesis, but to extract, with Socratic 
honesty, such partial and imperfect conclusions as are alone possible in this 
ever-moving domain, it is not practicable in a short review to attempt any 
summary of his arguments. There is no chapter in the book, save perhaps one, 
that may not be read with pleasure and profit—pleasure in the admirably clear 
reasoning, the good-humoured annihilation of many comfortable clichés, profit 
in enhanced understanding of each continuing problem and the way to judge it. 

The one exception, as I think, is the chapter on Trusteeship as an Approach 
to Peace. It is often painful to a British reader to find American writers taking 
it for granted that what he takes pride in as one of the greatest of British con- 
tributions to human progress, a beneficent and in many ways self-sacrificing 
work of peace-making, civilization, justice, enlightenment, was in reality a 
manifestation of greed for power and wealth, based on ‘the legitimacy of un- 
mitigated self-interest as the guiding principle of the policy of possessor states 
in their dealings with dependent peoples’ (p. 344). If Mr Claude had subjected 
this immense divergence to the same searching analysis as he makes of other 
generally accepted beliefs, and had concluded against Britain as well as the 
other colony-holding Powers, one could not complain and might well be con- 
vinced. But for once he seems to accept without examination the usual Ameri- 
can attitude. His chapter gives in other respects an illuminating and fair- 
minded picture of the struggle in the United Nations between ‘colonial’ and 
‘anti-colonial’ Powers, as being of an importance comparable to, and closely 
interwoven with, that between the communist and the democratic halves of the 
world. But can this phenomenon be rightly understood without a clear under- 
standing of the past history and nature of British ‘imperialism’, including the 
Indian record? Cannot the Britain of today make America, at least, under- 
stand what she believes to be the truth? Orcan no information services, however 
extensive, equal one poet who knew greatness when he saw it? 

In any case it remains that this is a masterly book. Where all is on a high 
level, one might perhaps pick out for special admiration the study of the prob- 
lems of Regionalism (chap. 6) and of the Veto (chap. 8), and that of Collective 
Security (chap. 12) and of Functionalism (chap. 16); and, best of all, the last 
two chapters dealing respectively with the fashionable theories of World Govern- 
ment and with the progress and prospects of the United Nations. These if 
printed as a separate essay would of themselves constitute a liberal education 
in international theory. 


F. P. WALTERS 
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REPERTORY OF PRACTICE OF UNITED NATIONS ORGANS. 3 vols. New York, 
United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1955. Vol. 1. Articles 1-22 of the 
Charter. xi-+-742 pp. Tables. 10?”x8}". Vol. 2. Articles 23-54 of the 
Charter. v-+467 pp. 10}”x8}". Vol. 3. Articles 55-72 of the Charter. 
v+596 pp. 103” 8}". $3.50. 25s. Sw. frs. 14 each volume. 


THESE three volumes form part of a series of five volumes intended to show how 
the provisions of the Charter have been applied and interpreted by the organs 
of the United Nations in the first decade of its existence. The series was also 
originally designed to facilitate consideration in December 1955 of proposals for 
a General Conference to review the Charter, but it is now improbable that such 
a Conference will be held. The material is organized by Charter Articles, usually 
by way of case studies followed by a brief analytical summary of practice. In 
providing a convenient summary of the major procedural and substantive 
decisions taken by United Nations organs, the volumes show that the Charter 
has proved sufficiently flexible to allow of the development of far-reaching new 
practices and procedures to meet contingencies unforeseen at the time of San 
Francisco. The arrangement is not always impeccable, the mass of cross refer- 
ences is apt to be confusing, and the refusal to indicate which governments 
expressed the views described, very considerably detracts from the value of the 
series ; but specialists on United Nations affairs will be relieved and grateful that 
the mass of documentation pouring forth from that body has now been com- 
petently sifted and catalogued Article by Article. 
G. L. GoopwINn 


Tue Unirep Nations AND HuMAN RiIGHTs. By James Frederick Green. 
Washington, D.C., The Brookings Institution; London, Faber, 1956. 
Viii-+194 pp. 9”x6". $1.50. IIs. 

TueE Brookings Institution is producing a series of studies on the history and 

work of the United Nations in seven volumes. This study is to be part of the 

volume on ‘The United Nations and Promotion of the General Welfare’. It 
appears in advance of the rest of the volume because of public interest in the sub- 
ject of human rights. The author is Deputy Director of the Office of Inter- 
national Economic and Social Affairs of the Department of State, but he writes 
in his personal capacity. He has produced an excellent factual statement of the 
work of the Commission on Human Rights and the difficulties both of ideologies 
and the international political climate which have so far hampered the produc- 
tion of generally acceptable conventions on human rights. There are sections on 
the work of the Status of Women Commission and the less publicized activities 
of the Sub-commission on Freedom of Information and the Press, as well as an 
interesting chapter on efforts of the United Nations to deal with alleged viola- 
tions of human rights. The texts of the Universal Declaration and of the two 
draft Covenants are included in appendixes. 

J. M. Bowle 


INSTITUTIONS INTERNATIONALES. By Paul Reuter. Paris, Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1955. 426 pp. Index. (Thémis.) 7” x5}”. Frs. 880. 


Tuts is a highly compressed little textbook of both international law and 
international organization, of which a large feature is a great wealth of biblio- 
graphical references. There is an introduction on the nature and character of 
international relations, a First Part on the origins and foundation of existing 
international institutions (i.e. the fundamental rules of contemporary inter- 
national law), a Second Part on States, and a Third Part on international 
organizations. One can imagine that it will be very popular with French- 
speaking students. 

CLIVE PARRY 
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INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION: A Select 
Bibliography. Compiled by G. P. Speeckaert. Brussels, Union of Inter- 
national Associations with assistance from UNESCO and in collaboration 
with the International Federation for Documentation, 1956. 116 pp. 
8)” x52”. $2. 14s. 

Covers books and periodical articles on governmental and non-governmental 

international organizations, their operating methods, their legal status, their 

mutual relations, staffing, conference procedure, together with references to 
general studies of the subject and a list of year books and directories. 


HISTORY 


EUROPE’S CLASSICAL BALANCE OF Power: A Case History of the Theory and 
Practice of one of the Great Concepts of European Statecraft. By Edward 
Vose Gulick. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press for the American 
Historical Association; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. xvii+337 
pp- Maps. Index. 9}”x6}". $5.50. 45s. 

PROFESSOR GULICK believes with some justification that historians have not 

devoted adequate attention either to the theorists of the balance of power or to 

those statesmen whose policy was in part shaped by a desire to maintain or re- 
store such a balance. His book, which is an attempt to fill part of the gap, con- 
tains an examination of the concept of the balance and an examination of the 
influence of equilibrist doctrines in the years 1812-15. Something, indeed, is said 
about the conduct of statesmen in earlier years, but not much; this is a pity, both 
because there is a good deal to be said and because a more careful consideration 
of earlier events might have led Professor Gulick to modify some of the state- 
ments he has made about the period 1812-15. The settlement of 1814-15 was 
not the first settlement after a great war; careful comparison with the settle- 
ments of 1648, 1697, 1713-14, 1763, and 1783-4 would have proved illuminating, 
but is unhappily lacking; so, too, is an examination of the interesting attempts to 
achieve something like a system of collective security in the early eighteenth 

century, attempts which culminated in the so-called Quadruple Alliance of 1718. 

However, what Professor Gulick has to say about 1812-15 was worth saying; if 

the reader may sometimes be provoked to doubt or to dissent, his interest will be 

held; but he will perhaps regret that the author has not made his conception of 

Metternich a little clearer. Mire A: Thomas 

DER MALTESER-RITTER-ORDEN. Band 7. By Georg Bernhard Hafkemeyer. 
Hamburg, H. H. Nolke for the Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und 
auslindisches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1956. 151 pp. 74”X5”. 
DM 6.50. 

Tuis work, a doctorate thesis, deals with a remarkable historical survival in 

modern international law, the Order of St John (or Malta) being possessed of 

international personality without territory. The first two parts (pp. 2-45), a dis- 
cussion of the significance of Sovereignty as a legal conception, are the least 
valuable. The third part (pp. 45-96) provides a survey of the standing of the 

Order in international law from its creation—dated oddly 1048; 1099, or even 

1113 is correct—to 1648, and from 1648 to 1954. The fourth part (pp. 96-151), 

dealing with ‘the Status of the Maltese Order in the international legal com- 

munity of today’, is of great interest. Special significance, in view of the recent 
controversy, attaches to the author’s treatment of the relation of the Order to 
the Holy See. He quotes important correspondence im extenso (pp. 110 ff.). His 
conclusion at the end of the book (p. 151) is that the Order is souverdnes Volker- 
rechtssubjekt. This view has been confirmed by recent decisions of the Italian 
courts, after the cardinals’ award, but these unfortunately came too late to be cited 
here (see Giurisprudenza Italiana, May 1954 and August 1955). The book is ex- 
tremely well documented with a multitude of notes and an excellent bibliography. 
C, D’OLIVIER FARRAN 
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EssAYS PRESENTED TO SIR LEWIs NAMIER. Ed. by Richard Pares and A. J. P. 
Taylor. London, Macmillan; New York, St Martin’s Press, 1956. viii+542 
pp. 8?” x52”. 36s. $6.75. 

Tuis tribute of admiration to Sir Lewis Namier from his fellow-historians has 

merits unusual in collections of the kind. Although the scope of the contributions 

is very wide (ranging from English history in the seventeenth century to East 

European history in the twentieth), they virtually all have a direct appropriate- 

ness to Sir Lewis Namier’s own work. They are also worthy of him in their depth 

as well as their breadth. It would be invidious to single out any one of the 
eighteen contributions as of special merit when the general standard is so high. 

But it may be permitted to draw attention to the fact that some at least of the 

letters from William Pitt (later Earl of Chatham) to Lord Bute, here published 

for the first time, appear to have been written from No. 10, St. James’s Square. 
C. M. WooDHOUSE 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND MIDDLE East. Vol. 11. The Germans Come to the 
Help of their Ally (1941). By Major-General I. S. O. Playfair and others. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1956. xiv-+392 pp. Lllus. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 
(History of the Second World War. United Kingdom Military Series. Ed. 
by J. R. M. Butler.) 10” x63”. 35s. 

Tus volume has the merits of the first (reviewed in International Affairs, 
January 1955, pp. 96-7), and its subject is of even greater interest. It is care- 
fully planned, written in a clear way, and infused with a sober judgement on 
men, armies, and governments. It is based not only on British records but also on 
such enemy records as have come to light since the war. The facts derived from 
these records have been so well selected and arranged, and so skilfully inter- 
preted, that the reasons for great strategic decisions and their military conse- 
quences are clear even to the layman. 

The theme of the book is the development of the Mediterranean and Middle 
Eastern war from the time, in the spring of 1941, when the Germans effectively 
intervened in it. The first loss of Cyrenaica, the loss of Greece and Crete, the 
occupation of Syria, the suppression of Rashid Ali’s movement in Iraq, the end 
of the campaign in East Africa: such are the great events here treated. Those 
concerned with military affairs will perhaps find particular interest in the 
account of the difficulties of building up a great base so far from its sources of 
supply. Fora student of the relations between States, the narrative of the events 
leading up to the breach between Britain and Iraq is illuminating. A reader who 
is moved by the drama of human history will be fascinated as he reads how the 
fate of men and armies and countries was moulded by the plans and policies, and 
even the prejudices, of those on whom lay the responsibility of seeing the war as 
a whole and making the final decisions. Hitler’s obsession with the attack on 
Russia made more difficult the task of the Germans and Italians in Africa; and 
on the other side, the British commanders-in-chief were often at variance with 
the grand strategists in London. This book treats such conflicts with tact and 
respect, but never ambiguously; it is good that the authors do justice to Wavell, 
whose fate it was to inspire confidence in all men, except the one whose con- 
fidence he needed. 

ALBERT HOURANI 


History OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD WAR 1. Vol. x. 
The Atlantic Battle Won, May 1943-May 1945. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1956. xxxii+399 pp. Illus. Charts. 
Index. 9” x6". 45s. 

As in his previous volumes the author has skilfully combined much technical 

information with thrilling descriptions of great endeavours. The result is a very 

readable book of great interest to a naval officer or layman. 
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As part of a series on the History of United States Naval Operations, the 
accent is on the U.S. Navy. The author, however, gives a very fair share to the 
part played by the other Allied forces and the resulting picture is comprehensive 
and a tribute to the author’s skill. The way in which the struggle swayed from 
one side of the Atlantic to the other is well described and the maps illustrate this 
well. 

The part played by scientific effort in the development of new weapons and 
their counters is very properly stressed. The big effort to provide the training 
necessary to enable these new methods to be used effectively is interestingly de- 
scribed. The conversion of a group of men almost wholly non-seafaring in 
private life, whether they came from the United States, Canada, or the United 
Kingdom, into an efficient ship’s company capable of carrying out successfully 
the arduous operations described in this book must surely have been one of the 
greater feats of the Allies. 

The author criticizes the use made of Escort Aircraft Carriers by the Royal 
Navy, particularly in Note 13 on page 39. Whether or not the criticism of the 
Admiralty is justified is not known to the reviewer, but the delay in the Escort 
Aircraft Carriers coming into service was very frustrating to those of us at sea. 
The criticisms of the Swordfish aircraft are perhaps hardly fair—the ‘Old String 
Bags’ as they were nicknamed did grand work on the Arctic convoys as described 
in Chapter xvi, where the author gives them much credit. 

Also the argument that it is essential for Commanding Officers of Carriers to 
have been Naval Airmen is one often heard, but to this reviewer seems exagger- 
ated. It reminds him of the old destroyer hands in flotillas before the first world 
war when they insisted that only one of their breed could make a good Captain 
(D) of a flotilla. Events in both world wars disproved this theory. 

The author’s concluding paragraphs on pages 363 and 364 should be blazoned 
abroad. It was indeed the team work that mattered. 


HENRY MoorRE 


Le GENERAL DeEnTz (Paris 1940-Syrie 1941). By André Laffargue. Preface by 
Général Weygand. Paris, Les Iles d’Or, 1954. vi+216 pp. Maps. (Servi- 
tude et Grandeur Militaires.) 73”x53”". Frs. 495. 


Tuis apologia for the late General Dentz, written by an ardent friend and well- 
wisher, has considerable historical interest as being based upon the proceedings 
of the trial of the General, immediately after the war, and upon manuscript 
notes left by him. He himself emerges as a man of probity and goodwill (and 
probably a good military commander), but scarcely equal to the diplomatic tasks 
which he found upon his appointment as High Commissioner of Syria and the 
Lebanon at the end of 1940. He was unassisted by any clear directives from 
Vichy ; indeed, Syrian affairs were treated by the French Government chiefly as 
bargaining material in their general relations with the Germans. General Dentz, 
therefore, while himself (like many other Frenchmen) undergoing crises of con- 
science in their acutest form, received no support or guidance from his own 
superiors. From the record in this book, as well as from other evidence, it would 
seem that he honestly did his best, and that his subsequent condemnation to 
death by court-martial after the war was morally unjustified. 

The British reader of these pages will find a number of passages displeasing 
to him: not least, the constant repetition—an obsession, unfortunately, with so 
many Frenchmen—of the myth of British hostility to them in the Levant, 
British desire to supplant them in Syria, etc. More valuable accounts of Syrian 
and Lebanese affairs will be written by French writers when these at last admit 
the evidence supplied by constantly repeated British declarations, and the actual 
evidence of history, that at no time has a British Government for one moment 
considered accepting any form of mandate, protectorate, or control in those 
territories; this does not mean, of course, that they have not sometimes criticized 
French policy and behaviour there. In the present case, however, M. Laffargue 
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sets himself the task of exonerating his General from charges of disloyalty or 
treachery to his own country, and few readers will feel otherwise than convinced 
that he is right. 

S. H. LONGRIGG 


VERLORENE SIEGE. By Erich v. Manstein. Bonn, Athendum-Verlag, 1955. 
664 pp. Illus. Maps. 8?” x5?". DM 22. 


Tus volume may reasonably be considered as one of the half-dozen most 
important works so far published dealing with the operations of the second 
world war. Field-Marshal von Manstein was probably the greatest commander 
whom the Germans produced, but this fact alone would not support such a claim. 
The book is a vital one, first, because it shows in authoritative detail how the 
German plan for the breakthrough in the West in May 1940 originated, de- 
veloped, and was put into effect; secondly, because it gives an equally detailed 
and authoritative account of the tragedy of Stalingrad, seen by one who as von 
Paulus’s immediate superior could as no other man watch the situation develop- 
ing, and who as Hitler’s immediate subordinate was impotent to help; and 
thirdly, because it gives the fullest account that we have yet had of Hitler’s con- 
duct of operations on the Russian front. Moreover in any library of military 
science it must become a classic. As a corps commander in France and Northern 
Russia and as an army commander in the Crimea von Manstein showed himself 
a master of his profession, conducting campaigns at once neat, economical, and 
totally decisive. It was his tragedy—and our good fortune—that after his pro- 
motion to command an army group in the winter of 1942-3 he should have had 
less real power to influence events than he possessed as a staff officer at the 
beginning of the war. 

The Field-Marshal attempts to exclude politics from his survey; as a result 
we are deprived of his experiences before the war as an intimate of Hitler’s lead- 
ing enemies on the General Staff, von Fritsch and Beck, and also—perhaps 
fortunately—of his views on his trial and condemnation by a British military 
court after the war. But as von Manstein found to his cost, no soldier of his 
seniority could really remain aloof from politics, and for those who wish to see 
how an honourable and intelligent Prussian officer of the old school reacted to 
the circumstances of 1933-45, this is a document of first-rate importance. Von 
Manstein embodies the virtues which he praises: courage, honesty, kindliness to 
subordinates, unfaltering but outspoken loyalty to superiors; yet this book shows 
how these very qualities made him the accomplice of his country’s downfall. 

It is good news that the preparation of an English edition is already in hand. 

M. E. HowarpD 


THE GERMAN FIFTH COLUMN IN THE SECOND WORLD Wak. Rev. ed. By Louis 
de Jong. Trans. from the Dutch by C. M. Geyl. London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1956. xi+308 pp. Maps. Index. 8?” x53”. 28s. 


Tuis carefully written, well-translated, academic inquiry by the Director of the 
Netherlands State Institute for War Documentation presents curious features. 
A deal of information is judiciously weighed without prejudice; but the con- 
clusion reached seems hardly worth the labour, having long been accepted by 
those whom such matters directly concern. Proof of the non-existence of the 
Jabberwock does not disprove the reality of the Black Mamba and there is some 
danger that readers, poorly instructed in relevant biology, might confuse the 
imaginary monster with the real menace. 

Dr de Jong traces the origin of the term ‘Fifth Column’ to an incident in the 
Spanish Civil War, but then somewhat arbitrarily splits in two its subsequent 
wider application, with insufficient definition of the dual concept. Describing the 
German invasion of various countries in the second world war, he contrasts the 
temporary, ad hoc suggestion that these striking military successes were largely 
due to a ‘military’ Fifth Column, with facts revealed later; reaching the con- 
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clusion that the German ‘military’ Fifth Column was probably a popular 
phantasy born of panic and ignorance. 

So far, so good. The Jabberwock is slain. But meanwhile Dr de Jong briefly 
acknowledges that some other kind of Fifth Column, apparently to be qualified 
as ‘political’, was of great value to Hitler by preparing the way for the absorption 
of Austria, providing a casus belli with other countries and forming a pro-Nazi 
Government to take over administration after invasion. 

In considering the relevant failure of German underground activities in coun- 
tries not subject to invasion, Dr de Jong pays insufficient tribute to the work of 
counter-espionage agencies, which hampered many German designs. He also 
seems unaware of important political issues impelling Governments to reticence 
over their motives for taking certain preventive action. 

As Alice says, ‘However, somebody killed something: that’s clear, at any 
rate——’ 


DESMOND MorTON 


BEWAHRUNG IM WIDERSTAND: Gedanken zum deutschen Schicksal. Ed. by 
Wilhelm Wolfgang Schiitz. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1956. 
122 pp. 84"x5}". DM 3.20. 
Ir may not seem easy to do justice to this collection of speeches which were 
mainly addressed to academic audiences to commemorate the men who rose 
against Hitler on 20 July, 1944, and who took part in the East German rising of 
17 June 1953. These proclamations are not spontaneous, but were arranged by 
a Kuratorium Unteilbares Deutschland for a ‘Tag der deutschen Einheit’ on 
17 June 1955 throughout Western Germany. The main theme of all speeches 
was that German reunification will not be achieved unless it is supported by the 
unshakeable will of all German citizens East and West. It was at the same time 
made clear beyond doubt that ‘resistance’ does not mean armed resistance or 
preparation for warlike action, but moral and intellectual fortitude to support 
peaceful change of the present situation which is also regarded as an obstacle to 
any real European integration. The most valuable contributions to political 
thought are probably the addresses by Gerhard Ritter and by Hermann Heimpel, 
which are movingly supported by the voices of the students who spoke at 
Hanover and Mainz. Professor Heimpel’s statement (against Professor Toyn- 
bee) that there is no ‘west-dstliches Kulturgefalle’ should be carefully weighed, 
and he gives in one beautiful sentence the diapason of this chorus for male 
voices: ‘In der Geschichte aber ist nichts natiirlich und alles geschichtlich, ein 
Produkt namlich aus Tat, Leiden, Schuld und Willen’ (p. 14). But some speeches 
contain rhetorical elements which are not quite acceptable, and we may still feel 
too close to terrible events of the past for the assertion that Germany is also 
‘geistig-kulturell’ the centre of Europe (p. 88). Clausewitz is twice misquoted in 
the usual manner (pp. 12 and 121): his chapter on “Der Krieg ist ein Instrument 
der Politik’ deserves more careful re-reading. 


E. RosENBAUM 


DER EINMARSCH DEUTSCHER TRUPPEN IN DIE ENTMILITARISIERTE ZONE AM 
RHEIN IM MARz 1936. Ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des zweiten Welt- 
krieges. By Max Braubach. Cologne and Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 
1956. 40 pp. (Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes Nordrhein- 
Westfalen. Geisteswissenschaften. Heft 54.) 9}” x64”. DM 2.40. 


In this lecture given to the Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes 
Nordrhein-Westfalen on 23 November 1955, Professor Dr Braubach of Bonn 
University has drawn on the available memoir material and the report of the 
post-war French Parliamentary Commission to recount the story of Hitler’s 
reoccupation of the Rhineland and the ensuing negotiations between Britain, 
France, and Germany. He brings out the opportunist nature of Hitler’s original 
decision. On the French and British side he is less successful, as he deliberately 
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avoids anything more than a tentative probe into the thickets of French politics, 
And he ignores entirely the role played by Czechoslovakia and Rumania in 
trying to force the French leaders into action and only mentions in passing the 
very important part played by Van Zeeland of Belgium, whose moderation was 
held up to the French leaders as an example of how an injured person should 
behave. Hitler’s action affected so many States that the diplomatic negotiations 
which followed embraced nearly every European country. One cannot explain 
‘total’ diplomacy in terms of the Great Powers only. 
D. C. Watt 


LE ORIGINI DIPLOMATICHE DEL PATTO D’ACCIAIO, 2nd ed. By Mario Toscano, 
Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1956. 414 pp. Index. (Biblioteca della ‘Rievista di 
studi politici internazionali’ in Firenze. Serie Seconda; 1.) 93?” x63”. 
3,000 lire. 

PROFESSOR TOSCANO has now all but doubled the admirable study of the origins 

of the Steel Pact which he published eight years ago. The most important addi- 

tions which he has now made are based upon the British and German Foreign 

Office Documents which have come out in the meantime. From the latest 

available volume (v1) of German Documents he has of course taken the briefs 

with which Ribbentrop travelled to meet Ciano in Milan on 6 and 7 May 1939. 

These interesting documents were quickly suppressed by the Nazi Foreign 

Minister when he found that his Italian colleague had been instructed by Musso- 

lini to offer him more than he had contemplated: thus Fascist foreign policy is 

shown to have been even more inept than had already been supposed. 

Professor Toscano is impressed with the exactitude of the information which 
reached Whitehall from the British Ambassador in Tokyo in 1939. He does not, 
however, refer to the fact that the British themselves intended the Germans to 
be made aware of Lord Halifax’s telegram to Henderson on 11 May in which 
he prophesied the end of Greater Germany if Hitler should attack Poland— 
this was one of the documents which ‘leaked’ to the Italians and they made 
certain that it was brought to the Germans’ notice. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Dictators FacE To Face. By Dino Alfieri. Trans. by David Moore. New 
York, New York University Press, 1955. x-+-307 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x53”. 
$4.95. 

As Italian Ambassador in Berlin from May 1940 to July 1943, Alfieri, a Fascist 

hierarch and a former Under-Secretary for Press and Propaganda, occupied one 

of the best observation posts of the second world war, but utterly lacked the quali- 
ties of mind and character to make the most of his opportunities. His memoirs, 
published in Italy in 1948 under the title Due dittatori di fronte, show no great 
insight into the main course of policy and events, and are inaccurate or mislead- 
ing on a number of points, for instance the terms of the Steel Pact, points which 
should, perhaps, have been corrected in footnotes when the book was translated. 

Alfieri does, however, provide useful pieces for the specialist’s jigsaw puzzle, not 

to mention his graphic eyewitness accounts of such historic scenes as the first 

Hitler—Mussolini meeting after the Italian defeats of 1940, and the revolt of the 

Fascist Grand Council against Mussolini in July 1943—or, for comic relief, 

Mussolini insisting on taking over the controls of Hitler’s personal aircraft. 

The translation is very readable but not always to be relied on. The original 
is somewhat abridged, often to its advantage, but it is regrettable that the 
omissions include two whole letters from Mussolini to Hitler, and far too much 
of the account of the fall of Mussolini, whereas more words could have been 
spared from the earlier part of the book. The student would be well advised to 
stick to the Italian version. 

K. DUFF 
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MUSSOLINI: TWILIGHT AND FALL. By Roman Dombrowski. Trans. and with a 
Preface by H. C. Stevens. London, Heinemann, 1956. xi+248 pp. Illus. 
Index. 8?”x5}”. 21s. 

THE story of the overthrow of Mussolini, and of that last and least interesting 

phase of his life as head of a puppet republic, has often been told, and this new 

account has not much that is of any value to add to it. Though the book claims 
to be based on little-known documents and memoirs, the author’s handling of 
the more familiar material—for instance he says that King Victor Emanuel was 
the moving spirit in the revolt against Mussolini whereas the King was only pre- 
vailed upon to intervene at the very last moment—does not inspire confidence in 
his more recondite information, especially as he hardly ever makes it clear what 
sources he has used, even when these are obviously not confidential. 

K. DUFF 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


ENERGY AND Society: The Relation between Energy, Social Change, and Eco- 
nomic Development. By Fred Cottrell. Foreword by Joseph Mayer. New 
York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill, 1955. xiii-+330 pp. Index. 9}” x 6}”. 
$6. 45s. 

PROFESSOR COTTRELL propounds the thesis that energy, measured in calories and 

horsepower, which is available to man both limits what he can do and what he 

will do. He traces man’s use of energy from readily available but low yield 
sources, such as plant life and draft animals, to more complicated but high yield 
forms of energy, such as stationary engines, steamships, locomotives, etc. The 
creation of surpluses of energy at any particular period of time enables a society 
to widen the ranges of choice which confront its members; such surpluses are the 
bases for economic development and consequential social changes. He illustrates 
his thesis with reference to the changes wrought in the culture of the American 

Plains Indians based on the redomestication of horses; in the civilization of the 

Egyptians, living on the bounties of the Nile; in the relative power of the 

Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans, based on the use of sailing ships. The replace- 

ment in modern times of sail by steam made possible the effective use of high 

energy technology; it conditioned a radical transformation in the geographical 
pattern of development in favour of societies which control the new energy sur- 
pluses. He concludes that development in future will be limited by the cost of 
atomic energy in relation to the cost of coal, oil, and electricity now in use. 
Whilst undoubtedly there is in the long run a relation between energy which 
man uses and development which it makes possible, this tells us little about the 
kind of societies which man builds and about their forms of organization. Hence 

Professor Cottrell’s rather obvious, but interestingly developed, thesis does not 

provide a clue to man’s conduct or to the ‘speed of development’ upon which he 

decides within the frame of known, available energy resources. 
H. C. HILLMANN 


THE PROSPECTS FOR INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT. Fourteenth Montague Bur- 
ton Lecture on International Relations. By W. Arthur Lewis. University 
of Leeds, 1956. 12 pp. 83”53}". 6d. 

ALTHOUGH the bulk of recent American foreign investment has been in mining 

and manufactures, the greater part of the capital of a country consists of various 

types of building and construction, including public utilities. The governments 
of underdeveloped countries need to borrow, or to receive grants, not only for 
self-liquidating projects (to which the Export-Import Bank and the I.B.R.D. 
are restricted) but also, and mainly, for general purposes including schools, hos- 
pitals, and other social capital. Professor Lewis thinks that there will be an in- 
creasing flow of funds from richer to poorer governments. ‘How to organize this 
flow with a minimum of international friction will prove to be a major challenge 


to statesmanship in the second half of our century’ (p. 12). i, Wewsiise 
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EconoMic DEVELOPMENT ABROAD AND THE ROLE OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT. A Statement on National Policy by the Research and 
Policy Committee of the Committee for Economic Development. New York, 
Committee for Economic Development, February 1956. 35 pp. 11” x84". 
Free. 

Tuis is an admirable statement of the obstacles to rapid development in under- 

developed countries and of the reasons why it is in the interest of the United 

States to help them to overcome these obstacles. A major reason is that sub- 

stantial assistance to their economic development may strengthen their resist- 

ance to communist propaganda. 

While recognizing the importance of other forms of aid, notably technical 
assistance, the pamphlet confines itself to public and private investment. The 
current volume of American private long-term investment in the underdeveloped 
countries is small; during 1952-4 it averaged only some $500 million a year, of 
which 60 per cent went to Latin America. Measures to increase private invest- 
ment include the guarantees against losses from expropriation and blocking of 
profits provided by the United States Government, but these apply only to the 
fifteen underdeveloped countries which have agreed to co-operate in the pro- 
gramme and so far cover investments of only $7 million; tax incentives provided 
by the United States Government to investment abroad, which the Committee 
considers are at present inadequate and should be increased ; and devices such as 
the International Finance Corporation for joint participation of public and pri- 
vate capital. However, the risks of private investment in areas such as South 
East Asia are likely to remain considerable, and the Committee therefore 
advocates an expanded programme of public investment. 

The reviewer’s main difference of opinion with the Committee is that they 
prefer loans to grants. They give reasons for their view, but these reasons are 
outweighed by the poverty of most underdeveloped countries. As the Committee 
points out, most of them are not likely (owing largely to overpopulation) to make 
very rapid economic progress, and the need to meet interest and repayment 
charges on their loans would be a severe drain on their budgets. Outright grants 
would give them the help they need without creating future financial burdens for 
them. F, BENHAM 


SoME AsPEcTs OF ECONOMIC GROWTH IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES. By 
J. L. Dholakia. Mavalankar’s Haveli, Bhadra, Ahmedabad-1 (India), 
Harold Laski Institute of Political Science, 1956. 87 pp. 7}”x 43”. Re. 1. 


PROFESSOR DHOLAKIA gives a general discussion, with numerous references to 
writers on this subject, of factors promoting and retarding economic growth. He 
points out the serious handicap of excessive population: ‘Savings are eaten up by 
demographic investments necessary to maintain the population at the same stan- 
dard of living’ (p. 30). He stresses the need for investment in labour-intensive 
projects. He favours industrialization promoted by the State and financed with 
the help of deficit finance and external loans or grants. But it is difficult to 
make valid generalizations about underdeveloped countries in general. As he 
says, ‘a more promising line of approach would be to make an intensive study of 
the peculiar problem of one underdeveloped country’ (p. 87). 
F. BENHAM 


POPULATION GROWTH AND LEVELS OF CONSUMPTION: With Special Reference 
to Countries in Asia. By Horace Belshaw. London, Allen & Unwin for the 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1956. xxix + 223 
pp. Index. 8}”x5}”. 25s. 

PROFESSOR BELSHAW has spent many years in studying the problems of under- 

developed countries in Asia, to which this book has special reference, and his 

conclusions are based on first-hand observation as well as on wide reading. 
‘The deterioration in production of food per head in underdeveloped areas 
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as a whole by comparison with pre-war levels must be noted. . . . Increases in 
productive power have tended to be taken out in increased population rather 
than in improved consumption’ (pp. 46-7). 

During the next few years, or decades, ‘comparatively cheap measures for 
the mass reduction of disease, which are antecedent to economic development’ 
are likely to lead to a more rapid increase in population, which ‘may greatly 
retard, or even prevent, an improvement in levels of consumption, other than in 
health’ (p. 48). It is unlikely that increased local saving and investment, im- 
provements in methods, and innovations will offset the growth of populations 
sufficiently to raise output per head appreciably; this strengthens the case for 
‘international capital aid and technical assistance programmes’ (p. 50). 

He points out (pp. 19-22) that over-emphasis on industrialization is ‘a 
delusion to which western economists with little direct acquaintance with under- 
developed countries are particularly prone’ and that “balanced growth will 
often, perhaps usually, require a larger increase in relative emphasis in the 
early stages on agriculture than on industry’. 

Nearly all the workers on the land are needed, at present, for the seasonal 
peaks at times of planting and harvesting but there is a great amount of seasonal 
unemployment (p. 141). The first approach towards utilizing seasonably idle 
labour and other unemployed is ‘to extend the farming season by new crop 
practices which keep the farm family more fully occupied over a longer period’ 
(pp. 142-3). “The second approach is to utilize the idle labour for capital forma- 
tion either individually or collectively’; collective utilization takes the form of 
‘community projects’ for roads, ponds, wells, irrigation ditches, communal 
buildings, and so forth. 

He considers that ‘a mild inflation through deficit financing for public invest- 
ment might increase net capital formation; but any degree of inflation may 
reduce net capital formation by discouraging voluntary savings. Distributional 
effects and resulting industrial unrest may be more serious, and curbing infla- 
tion will be more difficult, once it gets under way, than in developed countries. 
The deliberate use of inflation as a means of increasing net capital formation is, 
therefore, hazardous’ (pp. 189-90). 

The book as a whole is an admirable contribution by a writer who really 
knows his subject. It is a little surprising, however, that he does not urge still 
more strongly the imperative need for birth control in most of the countries 
about which he writes. 

F. BENHAM 


ECONOMICS OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. By Paul Hubert Casselman. 
Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1955. viii-+183 pp. Charts. 
Tables. Index. 9}”x6}”". $3.25. 

IF international tensions slacken, and defence budgets fall steeply, our claim to 
‘know better’ than the inter-war generation how to maintain employment will be 
severely tested. Professor Casselman rightly insists that there is no one cause of 
unemployment, and no one solution. His longest chapter is on seasonal varia- 
tions. This emphasis, though understandable from a Canadian, whose pre-war 
national employment had an annual range of 12 per cent, is hard to justify since, 
from his own graphs (p. 81), high effective demand greatly reduces this; besides, 
the expansion of industries with high seasonality by no means implies economic 
waste, and as a university professor he can hardly view substantial annual idle- 
ness as in itself socially horrific. 

Cyclical, chronic, and structural unemployment are far more urgent; the 
book expounds a selection of current ‘trade cycle’ theories, lists causes, describes, 
without quantitatively assessing, various remedies, and emphasizes the pre- 
dominant role of governments. The sections on frictional and technological fac- 
tors are immediately relevant to the United Kingdom; and that on ‘disguised 
employment’ to the underdeveloped world, though hardly adequate to the 
magnitude of the problem. 
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This is a valuable gathering of the considerations and proposals for mini- 
mizing unemployment. The book’s smallness, however, and comprehensive 
aims, coupled with a leisurely style and a fondness for longish quotation, pre- 
clude the profound analysis of any one aspect. 

RODERICK OGLEY 


Tue THEORY oF Customs Unions. By J. E. Meade. Professor Dr F. de Vries 
Lectures. Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing Company. 1955. 121 pp. 
Tables. 73" 53". Fl. 7.50. 15s. 

PROFESSOR MEADE assumes that all countries in the world are able to preserve 
full employment of their resources and equilibrium in their balances of payment 
and that two countries have founded a customs union by the removal of all 
barriers on their mutual trade whilst existing barriers to trade with other coun- 
tries remain unchanged. He then poses the question whether in these conditions 
the union leads to the most efficient use of the world’s resources; in brief, 
whether it enhances the world’s economic welfare. 

No conclusive a priori answer is possible. The effects of such a union very 
much depend upon the strength of demand and supply in response to changes of 
relative prices. He however suggests that a customs union is likely to lead to a 
net increase in economic welfare if it leads to some primary expansion of trade, 
if the partner countries are actually competitive but potentially complementary, 
if the initial import duties into the partner countries were very high, if each is the 
principal supplier to the other of the products which it exports to the other, and 
if the proportion of the world’s production, consumption, and trade which is 
covered by the members of the union is large. Professor Meade’s orderly and 
systematic analysis of the effects of a customs union represents an important 
contribution to the theory on this subject. 

H. C, HILLMANN 


THE BELGIUM—LUXEMBOURG Economic UNION, 1921-39: Lessons from an Early 
Experiment. By James E. Meade. Princeton, N.J., International Finance 
Section, Department of Economics and Sociology, Princeton University, 
1956. 41 pp. (Essays in International Finance, No. 25, March 1956.) 
9” x6". No price. 

Tus is an interesting study of the problems which arose, and how they were 

solved, in the economic union of Belgium and Luxembourg from Ig2r to 1939. 

Professor Meade concludes that the Union succeeded largely owing to two 

favourable factors. In the first place, it was a union between a relatively large 

and a relatively small partner. In the second place, it virtually adopted a single 
currency, the Belgian franc. 

The reviewer has no doubts about the importance of the second factor; a 
common currency is very desirable, if not essential, for an economic union. The 
first factor suggested is more open to question. Professor Meade writes that it 
meant that ‘many questions which would otherwise have required difficult nego- 
tiations were quickly solved, either because the small partner merely took over 
the existing arrangements of the predominant partner (for example, the rates of 
the Belgian customs and excise duties were applied unchanged to Luxembourg 
trade) or else because a concession which was vital for political or social reasons 
for the smaller partner would cause an insignificant hurt to the much larger 
economy of the predominant partner’ (p. 39). The main instance of his last point 
is the concessions made by Belgium to protect Luxembourg agriculture. What 
matters most, surely, is whether the general economic policies followed by the 
two partners are similar, and whether their tax systems and wage structures are 
more or less the same, rather than whether one is big and the other small. But 
Professor Meade has made a detailed study of the Belgium—Luxembourg Union 
and his views must command respect. 

F. BENHAM 
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POLIsH IMMIGRANTS IN Britain: A Study of Adjustment. By Jerzy Zubrzycki. 
Prefaces by René Clémens and Florian Znaniecki. The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff; London, Batsford, 1956. xix-+-219 pp. Tables. Bibliog. (Studies 
in Social Life. 11. Eds. Gunther Beyer and Julius Isaac.) 9?” x6}". Glds. 
11.75. 235. 

‘So far only dust and ashes had been gathered, and these are all that remain to 

us to-day of Polish national freedom.’? The failure to secure in 1945 what we set 

out to do when we went to war in 1939 on Hitler’s attack on Poland, was tragic 
enough to wring these words from Sir Winston Churchill. They should be in our 
minds, when we consider the subject of Mr Zubrzycki’s survey. 

All the force of Polish national sentiment in the immigrants was set, not only 
in 1940 but long after the war, against what the author calls ‘the danger of 
assimilation’ (p. 112). The Polish Combatants Association in Great Britain 
expressed this attitude even more strongly—‘We must resist all assimilative 
tendencies of the British people at all costs... . To implement this policy we 
attempt: (i) to set up a complete system of Polish institutions to take over such 
functions which are normally, in a sovereign State, carried out by the State; 
(ii) to encourage in every possible way the creation of distinct and self-contained 
Polish communities in various parts of England’ (pp. 110-11). 

Of the religious organization of the immigrants we are told ‘Polish Catholics 
who live in Polish camps, hostels and housing estates are for all purposes exempt 
from the jurisdiction of British Bishops’, and ‘The parish is a primary com- 
munity and is so much more than a religious association for common worship 
under the leadership of a priest . . . the parish fulfils numerous social, economic 
and educational functions, not the least important of which is the organization 
of leisure of its members’ (p. 132). 

In March 1953 fifty-two different papers were being published by Poles for 
the Polish immigrants in Britain. One of these is a daily, the Dziennik Polski, 
which ‘contains no articles in English. In the course of the past six years articles 
in English were published on four occasions only. . . . The only other exception 
to its ‘‘monolithic’’ character is the publication in English of the recipes of 
Polish dishes. This feature appears once a week, apparently in response to 
frequent requests by Poles married to British girls’ (p. 148). 

Segregation through their Church, their Press, together with a large amount 
of segregation at work, in living accommodation, and in leisure pursuits, and a 
strongly expressed disapproval of naturalization, have inevitably led to what the 
author calls ‘accommodation’ rather than assimilation of the majority of the 
Polish immigrants (some 120,000 on 31 Dec. 1952). The facts and attitudes 
presented in this full and interesting study do not quite bear out the oft re- 
peated judgement of Mr Zubrzycki on the ‘deeply ingrained xenophobia of the 
British people’ (p. 154). The record he presents will lead most readers to wel- 
come what he terms ‘an increasing realization that the British authorities have 
made a genuine attempt to give the Poles fair treatment’ (p. 86). 

BErRTHA L. BRACEY 


PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
CONSERVATION OF THE LIVING RESOURCES OF THE SEA. Rome, 18 April to 
10 May 1955. New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1956. 
xii+371 pp. Maps. Charts. 103” 8}". $3. 22s. 6d. Sw. frs. 13. 
Tuis conference was called ‘to assist the International Law Commission in the 
preparation of draft articles on certain basic aspects of the international regula- 
tion of fisheries’ (p. iii). The twenty-three papers now published cover general 
questions of conservation, and the specific problems arising in various parts of 
the world, as well as existing international regulations, and the measures so far 
taken. Each paper carries a bibliography. 
M. G. 


1 Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War, Vol. v1, Triumph and Tragedy (London, 
Cassell, 1954), P- 507- 
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STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1955. 7th issue. Prepared by the Statistical Office of 
the United Nations. New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1956. 
644 pp. 114”x9". Paper bound. $6. 4os. Sw. frs. 24. Cloth bound $7.50. 
45s. Sw. frs. 30. 
For the first time in this issue production figures supplied by Russia are included 
in the world totals for coal, crude oil, electricity, cement, pig-iron, and steel. 
Another notable innovation is the appearance of an interesting series of index 
numbers which shows price trends of primary commodities entering world trade 
and distinguishes between agricultural products, mineral products, and food. 
There is also a new table giving wholesale prices of selected commodities and the 
section on social statistics incorporates fresh information on illiteracy, based on 
recent population censuses taken mainly around 1950. 
MARIANNE GELLNER 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


THE ORIGINS OF THE BRITISH LABouR Party. By J. H. Stewart Reid. Minnea- 
polis, University of Minnesota Press, 1955; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1956. 258 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}”". $4.50. 36s. 

Tus book, by Professor Reid of the University of Manitoba, traces the origins 

of the Labour Party from among the horrors of the social conditions prevalent 

‘In Darkest England’—as Booth entitled his book, published in 1890, which first 

brought those conditions before a wide public—when it was wildly optimistic to 

hope for a standard of living among the working class as high as that prevailing 
in Her Majesty’s prisons. I[t covers the first fifty years; and shows how the 
original aim, the achievement of specific objects limited to the improvement of 
conditions among the workers, only widened after thirty years into a policy 
covering the whole range of government. It is a story well told of the develop- 
ment from a pressure group of the downtrodden into a political party capable of 
undertaking full responsibility in office. The problem of alliance between its 
varying participant forces, and between them and Liberalism, continually 
threatened disruption and has in some measure survived. Indeed it took the first 
world war and the collapse of the Liberal Party, splintered by rifts of personality 
and doctrinaire shibboleths, to bring this Labour development to fruition. This 
is a good book, showing a real understanding of the forces and the men that 
made the Labour Party, and is revealing in its straightforward account of the 
sources of both its strength and weaknesses. 

H. R. G. GREAVES 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY OF CANADA: 1920-1949. By John R. Williams. 
Durham, N.C., Duke University Press; London, Cambridge University 
Press, 1956. x-+242 pp. Illus. Charts. Tables. Index. 9}” x6}”. $6. 

Mr WILt1Ams has written the history of a great party in decline. It was a task 

well worth undertaking and the outcome is a book that is at once readable and 

informative. The author opens with a historical review of the contribution of 
the party to Canadian government and politics up to the end of the first world 
war and then, against this background, proceeds to an examination of the 
leadership, the organization, the financing of the party as well as its electoral and 
parliamentary record during long years in the political wilderness relieved only 
by Bennett’s ‘depression’ government of the early nineteen thirties. To this 
analysis the author brings a knowledge of modern techniques of political study 
and much useful evidence both written and statistical to illuminate his subject. 
His arrangement of his material rather encourages repetition and on that score 
leaves something to be desired and he is apt at times to be rather easily satisfied 
with a short-term and possibly superficial explanation of events. And in an 
otherwise commendably comprehensive survey a less cursory examination of 
the party’s attitude to problems of imperial and foreign relations might have 
proved rewarding. 
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Mr Williams attributes the decline of the Canadian Conservative party 
chiefly to deficiencies in its leadership. The party which had five different names 
in little more than a quarter of a century also had five different leaders. There 
was Mr Meighen, described by Laurier as ‘the brightest mind in the Conserva- 
tive party’, who ‘won the premiership by sheer weight of intellect’ but who 
proved ‘painfully inept in his understanding of both politics and men’ (pp. 48-9) ; 
there was Mr R. B. Bennett, ‘energetic, temperamental, brilliant, honest, dog- 
matic and extremely wealthy’, who tried to turn the party ‘into a one man 
show’ and who succeeded in bringing it to the lowest state in its history and in 
destroying its reputation for reliability ; there was Mr Manion who, fortunately it 
might seem, lacked all pretensions to brilliance but who was, alas, out- 
manoeuvred by Mackenzie King in 1940 and thereupon made way for ‘the re- 
ceiver of a bankrupt party’, Mr Hanson, of whom, remarks Mr Williams reassur- 
ingly, ‘no one was more aware of his limitations than himself’. Then after a 
further, and brief, Meighen interlude there came John Bracken and the Pro- 
gressive Conservative experiment. Mr Williams has no difficulty in diagnosing 
the tragedy of Mr Bracken. It lay in the fact that ‘he had been selected national 
leader of a party in opposition in the House of Commons, and he did not know 
what to do because he had neither the temperament nor the experience necessary 
for leading the opposition’ (p. 73). So Bracken made way for George Drew who, 
having ‘bludgeoned’ his way to the Premiership of Ontario, managed to win the 
party leadership ‘by a combination of energy, arrogance, and ability’ (p. 78). 
When Mr Williams’ catalogue concludes the reader’s only surprise is not that 
the party declined but that it is not long since dead. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


EUROPE 


GERMANY’S EASTERN NEIGHBOURS: Problems Relating to the Oder—Neisse 
Line and the Czech Frontier Regions. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. London, 
New York and Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of 


International Affairs, 1956. x-+-309 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x5?”. 
30s. 


TuIs important and timely book is better described by its sub-title than by its 
title. A rising crescendo of officially sponsored German propaganda is busily 
demanding a re-drawing of Germany’s eastern frontiers. How far, if at all, are 
its arguments justified? This is the question that Miss Wiskemann seeks to 
answer, and her findings are extraordinarily impressive. Examining the situa- 
tion historically, strategically, and economically, she leaves nothing of the Ger- 
man case standing, save perhaps an exiguous claim to the Egerland, upon which 
the Germans themselves place little emphasis. 

The first point Miss Wiskemann conclusively makes—and.it is important in 
view of later mystification—is that the only area of dispute between allied states- 
men in 1945 was Lower Silesia. That Upper Silesia should go to Poland was 
accepted, and so was the Oder line. The only question was whether the latter 
should be continued along the western or the eastern Nyssa. Here, says Miss 
Wiskemann, who holds no brief for Churchill, Eden, or Bevin, ‘a mysterious and 
fateful confusion seems to have reigned over British policy’ (p. 108)—a confusion 
of which the Germans have never subsequently ceased to take advantage. In 
fact, the eastern Nyssa does not constitute a ‘practicable’ frontier at all (p. 239) ; 
it leaves Germany with a powerful salient, from which both the Polish and the 
Czech defences can easily be turned. Hence Adenauer’s crocodile tears for 
Breslau. 

Economically Miss Wiskemann’s arguments are no less compelling. But- 
tressed by the Ruhr in the west and the Silesian industrial triangle in the east, 
Germany would again have the power to menace European peace. Nor should 
we suppose that ‘democracy’ in Germany is any safeguard; on the contrary, it is 


highly ‘chauvinistic’ and ‘nationalistic’ (pp. 68, 197). Contrary to gloomy 
LL 
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prognostications in 1946, Germany has absorbed its refugees; there is no case, 
Miss Wiskemann holds, ‘for any further interference with the incidence of 
population’ (p. 259), ie. for moving the expelled Germans back. Indeed, her 
argument as a whole may be summed up in the statement that the best solution 
would be a rapid transformation of the existing de facto situation into a de jure 
settlement. One can only hope, though it would be purblind to expect, that her 
words will be heeded in Whitehall and Washington. 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


GERMANY AND THE NortH ATLANTIC Community. A Legal Survey. By M. E. 
Bathurst and J. L. Simpson. London, Stevens for the London Institute of 
World Affairs, 1956. xi+-217 pp. Index. (The Library of World Affairs. 
Eds. George W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzenberger. No. 29.) 82” x5}". 
355. 

Tuis work contains a chronological and critical examination of the principal 

legal problems which have arisen in relation to Germany from the beginning of 

the Allied occupation in September 1944 until the Geneva Conference of Foreign 

Ministers in November 1955. For those who are concerned specifically with such 

problems, the book provides a uséful and necessary guide to the principal docu- 

ments and events, particularly as they relate to the establishment of the Federal 

Republic of Germany, though it does not profess to deal in detail with the more 

technical legal questions, such as the liquidation of German assets in foreign 

countries and the treatment of British property, rights, and interests in Ger- 
many. Nor does it consider more than incidentally the legal position arising out 
of the establishment of the German Democratic Republic in the Eastern Zone of 

Germany. For the more general reader the interest of the book will lie in the 

manner in which it raises against the background of the situation in Germany 

most of the important problems in international law. Fundamental questions of 

Statehood and sovereignty are raised by the terms of the Allied assumption in 

1945 of ‘supreme authority with respect to Germany’ which at the same time 

expressly disclaimed any intention to annex Germany. The effect of the de facto 

division of Germany upon the status in foreign courts of the legislative and 
administrative acts of the East German authorities raises acute questions in the 
law of recognition. The present position of pre-war treaties and obligations of 
the German State prompts consideration of the rules relating to State succes- 
sion. Examination of the status and continuing validity of the Berlin Protocol 
of August 1945 involves reference to the basic principles of the law relating to 
treaties. To these and many other equally substantial issues, the reader will find 
this volume a clear and stimulating guide. 

E, LAUTERPACHT 


Les RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES DE L’ALLEMAGNE OCCIDENTALE. (Recueil 
d’Etudes.) By Alfred Grosser. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1956. 
xxiv-+200 pp. (Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 
No. 78.) 9” 6". Frs. 800. 

Tuis collection of studies is published under the direction of M. Alfred Grosser, 

whose book L’ Allemagne de l’Occident has been recently translated into English 

and has been well received in Great Britain and America. Each study is by an 
expert, but their attention is given not to the foreign policy of the German 

Republic but chiefly to the international relations, whether organized or not, 

which have been developed by various sections of German life and thought. Thus 

there are studies of the international relations of the German Protestants, the 

Roman Catholics, the principal political parties, the trade unions, an account of 

organized educational visits and conferences, and also essays on inter-German 

relations (between East and West Germans), and on the Oder—Neisse Line and 
certain economic matters in connexion with German international contacts. If 
the first approaches were in fact made through the churches, it is also true that 
the Western Allies saw a method of combating German nationalism by encourag- 
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ing international contacts which drew the Germans out of their spiritual isola- 
tion. As a result there has been a remarkable development of the various 
avenues of communication between Western Germany and the Western demo- 
cracies—and this development should have favourable effects as young Germans 
who have been influenced by it find their way into posts of responsibility. In- 
deed while Western Germany is more and more solicited by the idea of reunifica- 
tion, she finds herself at the same time more and more closely linked to the 
western world. 


T. L. JARMAN 


Diz RECHTSSTELLUNG DER DEUTSCHEN AUS OSTERREICH IN DER BUNDEs- 
REPUBLIK DEUTSCHLAND. By Robert Kérber. Coburg, A. Rossteutscher, 
1955. 71 pp. 84" x5?". DM 2.95. 

THE Austrian Transitional Nationality Law of 10 July 1945 provides for the 

re-acquisition of Austrian nationality by former Austrian citizens who acquired 

German nationality as a result of the incorporation of Austria into the German 

Reich. Its enactment caused little difficulty in the case of persons who were 

domiciled in Austria on that date. Persons, however, who were Austrians by 

origin and who on the date of the enactment of this law were domiciled in Ger- 
many and unwilling to change their status were in a more difficult position. 

Theirs are the problems with which this book is concerned. It deals exhaustively 

with the practice of the German administrative authorities and the jurisprudence 

of the highest German tribunals in a matter which, as a result of the absence of a 

peace treaty, has not been determined between the two countries concerned. 

Those interested in this special problem of the law of nationality wil! find Dr 

Kérber’s book eminently useful. 

F. Honic 


OSTDEUTSCHE WIRTSCHAFT: Industrielle Standorte und volkswirtschaftliche 
Kapazitaten des ungeteilten Deutschland. By Bruno Gleitze. Berlin, 
Duncker & Humblot for the Deutsches Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung 
(Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung), 1956. xviii-+-239 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 9}”6}"”. DM 24. 

THIS is a description of the pre-war economy of territories east of the Oder-— 

Neisse line, published under the auspices of the Deutsches Institut fiir Wirt- 

schaftsforschung and with the assistance of the Federal Ministry for all-German 

Affairs. Its piéce de résistance is a collection of statistical material intended by 

the author, Professor Bruno Gleitze of Berlin, to ‘bring into relief the previous 

far-reaching integration of the German part-lands and their strong interdepen- 

dence’ (p. xiv). 

Professor Gleitze has established his case well, so far as it goes. There can be 
hardly any doubt that the Reich formed a closely-knit economic body tending 
in the late nineteen-thirties to autarky. As one would expect, the beyond-the- 
Oder—Neisse territories are shown as areas of farm surplus and industrial deficit. 
Their agricultural and food-processing production amounted in value to RM 2.2 
thousand million against RM 1.8 thousand-million of consumption: the picture 
was reversed in industry—RM 1.8 thousand-million of output and RM 2.3 
thousand-million of consumption (p. 9). 

Considering the purpose of the book one would expect the writer to be some- 
what selective in his choice of materials. Yet he has not shirked from incorporat- 
ing figures which, from his angle, may be thought to be inconvenient phenomena. 
Thus by simple arithmetic an anti-revisionist may derive from Dr Gleitze’s 
tables that, just before the second world war, West Germany—i.e. today’s 
Federal Republic plus West Berlin—had, even in terms of 1953 prices, a per 
capita national income half as large again as that of the territories beyond the 
Oder-Neisse (p. 2). He could also point out that, e.g. from the time of the 
Reich’s creation until the outbreak of the last war, the eastern territories, while 
increasing their population, lost 3 million people net who migrated west of 
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Oder-Neisse (p. 13). In a word he might argue that within the framework 
of the Reich the beyond-the-Oder—Neisse land was in a sense its ‘depressed area’. 

So long as its purpose is borne in mind, Dr Gleitze’s work makes an invaluable 
statistical compendium. It not only provides a handy substitute for primary 
sources (such as the unwieldy volumes of the Statistik des Deutschen) but con- 
veniently recomputes statistical materials to fit into the post-war grouping of 
the former Reich’s territories. It is well arranged and well indexed: it lives up 
to standards we are used to expect from publications of the Institut fiir Wirt- 
schaftsforschung. It will certainly become indispensable to every student of the 
subject, whether he is pro- or anti-revisionist, or uncommitted on the issue of 
Germany’s eastern frontiers. 

ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


DrER DonauRAUM. Vol. 1. No. 1. 1956. (Quarterly.) Preface by Theodore 
Hornbostel. Salzburg, Forschungsinstitut fiir Fragen des Donauraumes, 
1956. 88 pp. Tables. 9}”x5}”. Annual subscription. S. 96 (DM 16); 
single copies S. 28 (DM 4.80). 

THE first number of this new periodical, which is to discuss the political, cultural, 

and economic affairs of the Danubian countries, includes articles on The Prob- 

lem of Austrian Neutrality (Peter Berger); International Economic Aspects of 
the Danubian Area (Hermann Gross); The Legend of the Austrian ‘Prison of 

Peoples’ (Adolf Merkl); Danube’s European Function (Walter Schneefuss) ; In- 

tellectual Conditions of a Danubian Integration (Anton Radvanzsky) ; and The 

Slovenian Press. 


A SHort History OF THE ITALIAN PEoPLE: From the Barbarian Invasions to 
the Present Day. 4th rev. ed. By Janet Penrose Trevelyan. Epilogue by 
D. Mack Smith. Foreword by G. M. Trevelyan. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1956. 425 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 83?”x5#?”. 32s. 
ALMOostT all of this book—370 pages out of 394—is a chronicle of the invasions 
and usurpations which held the Italian people in subjection and disintegration 
from the third century to the nineteenth, until the time of their self-deliverance 
under the impulse of the Risorgimento and their ultimate unity as a people 
and as a nation. This part of the book was written thirty-seven years ago 
and remains unrivalled as a concise yet fluid exposition, lively and illuminating, 
of Italy’s tragic past. The terribly tangled skein of European events on Italian 
soil for nearly two thousand years is unravelled and rewoven into a clear and 
balanced pattern. The narrative has the cohesion and continuity born of the 
‘long-continued ruminations of a single mind’ (p. 9). 

The remaining twelve pages, now concerned with the Italian people asa nation 
at last from the Risorgimento to the Lateran Treaty of 1929, is a round-up of 
‘Epilogues’ which concluded the first and subsequent editions of this book in 
1920, 1926, and 1929 respectively. To this present edition a new Epilogue has 
been added by D. Mack Smith, bringing the chronicle forward to the 1948 Con- 
stitution of post-war Republican Italy. This small United-Italy section, al- 
though denied the rumination which distinguishes the corpus of the book, has a 
value incommensurate with its brevity. It fashions the mind for an understand- 
ing of contemporary Italy and her problems in the light of her turbulent and 
chaotic story down the ages. 

The bibliographies given in the earlier editions have been dropped, which is a 
loss. They are replaced by a chronological Table of Emperors and Popes. 

I. S. Munro 


STORIA DEL C.L.N.A.I. By Franco Catalano. Bari, Editori Laterza, 1956. 456 
pp. Bibliog. Index. (Libri del Tempo. No. 31.) 84”x5}”. 2,500 lire. 

In writing the history of the Committee of National Liberation in Northern 

Italy, Franco Catalano has refused ‘to reduce it merely to the armed struggle 

against the Germans and Fascists’; he sees it instead as an affirmation of a new 

moral order. His emphasis is on the politics of the Resistance and the attempt, 
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which the Action Party so strongly fostered, to re-establish Italian democracy by 
a pyramid of democratic committees. From his analysis three things emerge: 
the divergence between the radical North (represented by Milan) and the more 
conservative South (represented by Rome) ; the diffidence of the Allies in dealing 
with the Resistance in arms; and the lack of realism in the political thinking of 
the Action Party. 

Catalano inspires confidence as a historian. He has been at pains to use the 
archives of the Resistance; he is wisely suspicious of oral evidence. He has in- 
corporated in his text documents and decrees from both Resistance and Fascist 
sources in order to provide future workers on the subject with a reliable source- 
book. His sympathies—they are well controlled—lie with the Action Party. 
Perhaps the only point where they cloud his judgement is when he comes to 
treat of Field-Marshal Alexander’s proclamation in November 1944. It was a 
moment when Italy’s need to reassert herself morally and politically clashed 
with grand strategy and the hard facts of military planning. This, the weak 
point in an honest and thorough book, makes it clear that there is still need for 
a history of the Italian Resistance which will view it, with detachment, within 
the framework of the larger struggle against dictatorship. 


S. C. Hoop 


ArtA Fritta. By Ernesto Rossi. Bari, Editori Laterza, 1956. xxxii+544 pp. 
(Libri del Tempo. No. 32.) 84” 54". 2,500 lire. 

PROFESSOR Rosst is still intent on the polemic he began in Settimo: non rubare 
and continued in J/ Malgoverno, reviewed in the October 1955 issue of this 
Journal. His targets are industrial monopolies, economic autarky, public cor- 
porations, the finances of the Italian political parties, and the opponents of 
European economic union. Most of the articles in his book are reprinted from J/ 
Mondo, the highly intelligent Roman weekly whose editor is a founder member of 
the newly formed Radical Party. The Radicals owe their existence as a party to 
a rift among the Italian Liberals and Professor Rossi is a typical Liberal schism- 
atic. A convinced upholder of free enterprise, which to him is the economic cor- 
relative of political democracy, he dislikes intensely big business, trusts, and 
party machines. His writing is polemical journalism at its best—witty, un- 
pedantic, not afraid of hurting. The reader is torn between admiration for the 
verve with which he conducts his gwerriglia and surprise that his targets should 
survive after a three volume onslaught. One answer would seem to be that in 
politics—and Italian politics in particular—mere intellect is not a decisive 
weapon. The Radicals are a brilliant group of political thinkers but the real 
power lies elsewhere. 7 


S. C. Hoop 


IL VOLTO SCONOSCIUTO DELL’ITALIA. Dieci anni di sondaggi Doxa. By Pier- 
paolo Luzzatto Fegiz. Milan, Giuffré, 1956. xxvii+1,353 pp. Tables. 
Index. 9}” x6?”. 6,000 lire. 

How many Italians are regular readers, and what do they read? What trade or 
profession do they want their children to follow? What do they spend their 
money on? What do they think about ‘coexistence’? Answers to these and 
hundreds of other questions, covering every department of Italian life, are 
given in this volume, the fruits of ten years’ work of the Doxa Institute. That 
institute—its name ‘Doxa’ derives from the Greek word for ‘opinion’—was 
founded in Milan in 1945 to investigate social conditions, public opinion trends, 
etc., by the familiar Gallup Poll method. 

Its founder, Professor Luzzato Fegiz, a Professor of Statistics at Trieste 
University, is today Director of the Institute and editor of the present work. 
In his preface he describes how he and a small band of collaborators started the 
Institute in 1945 as a private company with very small capital, subscribed 
mainly by North Italian business interests. Its intention was, and has remained, 
to be independent both of the State and of political parties; and the inter- 
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viewers, who now number 900, are chosen for their interest and experience in 
sociological research and for their capacity to conduct their inquiries dispassion- 
ately. The fundamental aim of the Institute is of course the collection of data 
on which to base its findings; but in order to finance its own researches it also 
undertakes market research for business concerns and inquiries for other 
customers, including Government departments and organizations, newspapers 
and periodicals, etc. It brings out a regular Bulletin containing the results of 
its current inquiries, and the present volume assembles in classified form the 
mass of information published over the years in that Bulletin. 

There must of course inevitably be a margin of doubt about the validity of 
statistical conclusions reached by the method of inquiry conducted by an in- 
dividual researcher among a cross-section of people chosen practically at ran- 
dom. But the Doxa questioners are at pains to provide, with every inquiry, 
information as to circumstances which might in any way ‘weight’ the answers 
(age, sex, occupation, local origin of the individual, etc.). The result is to provide 
a most fascinating and stimulating work of reference. Whether the reader dips 
into it at random or concentrates on a particular subject, he will find his know- 
ledge of Italian character and conditions enhanced and his appetite whetted to 
proceed further. 

MuRIEL GRINDROD 


La YOUGOSLAVIE SOCIALISTE. By C. Bobrowski. Preface by Georges Vedel. 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1956. xvi+237 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 
(Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 77.) 
93" x6". Frs. 750. 

Tuts book attempts an evaluation of the progress and achievements of the 

Communist government which has been established in Yugoslavia under Marshal 

Tito’s leadership since the end of the second world war. The author sees this 

development as conditioned not only by Yugoslavia’s political past but by her 

geographical and economic potentialities, as a phase in a continuous process of 
adaptation to the conditions of the country. Accounts of contemporary history 
and of a revolution still in progress present great difficulties to the writer, but 

M. Bobrowski has produced a book which will be of value to future historians 

both for its information and its interpretation. 

It contains a short account of political development from 1940 to 1950 with 
a summary of the events leading to the rupture with the Cominform in 1948 and 
of the political results of the break with Russia. A chapter on economic develop- 
ment in the early years after the war describes the grave losses suffered during 
the war (the author seems to be unaware of the development in Yugoslav in- 
dustry as a result of German wartime needs), and the results of Allied aid through 
UNRRA immediately after the war. The author gives details of the aims and 
assesses the measure of success and failure of the Five Year Plan launched in 
1947 and wrecked as a result of both inherent weaknesses and of the economic 
blockade imposed by the Cominform after the rupture of 1948. He also describes 
briefly the period of economic transition up to 1951 and the change over to 
Western aid which was followed by a drastic overhaul of economic planning and 
resulted in the formulation of the ‘key projects’ scheme for industrial develop- 
ment. Two further chapters discuss the initiation and functioning of the 
workers’ councils, the instruments used in enforcing economic planning, and the 
division and formation of national income. 

A chapter of particular interest to the general reader deals with the theory 
and practice of Communism in the Yugoslav State and the part played by the 
Yugoslav Communist party in political and economic life. There are a number of 
useful tables. 

The author has made extensive use of official Yugoslav material. His analysis 
of the Yugoslav experiment is not uncritical, and he has produced a factual and 
theoretical study of real value. 

PHYLLIS AUTY 
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TiTo’s YuGosLAviA. By Erich L. Pridonoff. Introduction by Brodie E. Ahlpori. 
Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1955. vii+243 pp. Index. 
93" X62". $3.75. 
WRITTEN in the style of a melodramatic novel this book describes personal ex- 
periences of its author, an American of Russian origin who had for a short time 
an official position in the United States mission in Yugoslavia immediately after 
the cessation of hostilities at the end of the second world war. His reminis- 
cences do not go beyond 1946. The author gives his impassioned hatred of Tito’s 
régime full rein, and whilst many of the unpleasant occurrences here described 
were doubtless true there are sufficient misstatements of known facts, and biased 
judgements, to undermine the reader’s confidence in the book as a document of 
any historical value. It should perhaps be assessed by comparison with the now 
numerous other books written by members of diplomatic missions in Yugoslavia 
at the time, or by officers who were with Tito or Mihailovic during the war; many 
of these writers had a hatred of Communism no less than that of the author of 
this book, but they give a more balanced account of experience and events. 
PHYLLIS AUTY 


IL CAUDILLO DI SPAGNA E LA SUA SUCCESSIONE. By Giovanni Mammucari. 
Rome, Edizioni dell’Ateneo, 1955. I19 pp. 9” x6”. 1,000 lire. 


Tuts short study, published last year, analyses the juridical aspects of the con- 
stitutional framework in Spain including the position of the Caudillo, the Law of 
Succession, and the Labour Charter. An appendix gives the texts in Italian of 
the two latter, together with other documents. 


D. KIRKPATRICK 


THE CHALLENGE OF SCANDINAVIA: Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland in 
our time. By William L. Shirer. London, Robert Hale, 1956. 437 pp. 
Map. Index. 83”5%”". 21s. 

TuIs is a survey of the four Scandinavian countries—Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Finland—‘in our time’. Mr Shirer has carefully studied the social and 
economic developments in these countries and has also gained a good knowledge 
of their internal political position. He is not always quite accurate, however, 
when he deals with their foreign politics and the part each one of them played in 
the period leading up to, and after, the last world war. Thus, on p. 19, he states 
that ‘such an arrangement [a defensive alliance between the three Scandinavian 
countries] might well have saved Denmark and Norway from German aggression 
in 1940. Hitler might have hesitated to overrun them if he had known that he 
would have to take on a fairly well-armed Sweden too.’ Mr Shirer is apparently 
unaware that Sweden, in March 1937, offered just such an alliance to her two 
sister nations, only to be turned down by the Danish Prime Minister at Lund on 
the grounds that Denmark did not feel herself threatened. 

Apart from a slightly anti-Swedish bias on the political side, however, Mr 
Shirer’s book contains a great deal of useful and interesting information and also 
includes some matter not previously published, as for instance the full story of 
the part played during the war by M. Henrik Kauffmann, the then Danish 
Minister in Washington (pp. 228-34). M. Kauffmann defied his own King and 
Government to the ultimate benefit of his country, ignored his dismissal, 
announced under Nazi pressure, and was rewarded for his courage when his 
country was liberated by being included in the first free Danish Government. 
Since then he has returned to the United States as Danish Ambassador. 

AcGnEs H. Hicks 


THE NorwWEGIANS: A Study in National Culture. By David Rodnick. Washing- 

ton, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1955. vi-++-165 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". $3.25. 
TuIs is a study of Norway in 1950 based on the interview technique, which the 
author and his wife applied to 500 adults and no fewer than 1,700 children and 
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young people, though this larger group is classified only as ‘talked with or 
observed’. They visited most parts of the country, even beyond the Arctic 
Circle—the first sociologists to carry the poll to the Pole. Their conclusions seem 
at first sight to be painstaking, humourless, and not very helpful: do we really 
need to be told that ‘Norwegians are a “‘kind’’, inhibited, and egalitarian people 
who want to build a ‘‘perfect’’ society and create ‘‘perfect’’ human beings’? But 
the reader who perseveres will find much of value in the careful descriptions of 
social and economic groups, and especially in the chapter on political trends. 
T. K. DERRY 


A History OF SWEDEN. By Ingvar Andersson. Trans. from the Swedish by 
Carolyn Hannay. Introduction by Michael Roberts. London, Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson for the Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation, 1956. xxvi+46I pp. 
Illus. Maps. Index. 8?”x5}”. 36s. 

THE publication of an English version of Professor Ingvar Andersson’s History 

of Sweden fills a long-felt want. A German version was published as early as 1950 

(see this Journal, April 1953, p. 244). However, a study of the History now 

before us proves that it was well worth waiting for. It is not just another trans- 

lation. Professor Andersson has gone to a great deal of trouble to satisfy the 
special needs of English readers by cutting down chapters which are perhaps of 
lesser interest to them and expanding others in order to throw more light on 
matters of international interest. In the preparation of the publication he has 
had the assistance of Dr Gunnar Ahlstrém, until recently Director of the Swedish 

Institute in London, and of Mr Raymond Carr, of New College, Oxford, while 

Professor Michael Roberts, of Belfast University, himself an expert on Swedish 

history, has written an interesting analysis of certain aspects of Sweden’s history 

and a comparison of developments in Sweden and England. The book is richly 
illustrated and there are some useful maps. 

While it is to be welcomed that the English edition brings the story up to 
1952—the original edition was published in 1943—this part is still rather brief, 
which must be regretted in view of the interest and at times criticism which 
Sweden’s neutral policy during the war and her non-alliance policy since have 
aroused in the world. 

AGNES H. Hicks 


THE Economic LIFE OF SWEDEN. By Erik H66k and Alv Elshult Hans Risberg. 
From the Swedish Manuscript by Burnett Anderson. Stockholm, The 
Swedish Institute, 1956. 112 pp. Illus. Map. 8”x5}”. Kr. 7.50. 

Tuis book gives a comprehensive survey of Sweden’s economic structure. Brief 

and concise chapters deal with the various industries, with the resources of raw 

material, fuel, and power, while others describe the shipping industry, communi- 
cations, and the Swedish distribution system. Of particular interest are the 
chapters on the monetary and financial policy, on trade and tariff policy, and 


on foreign trade and public and co-operative enterprises. 
A. H. H. 


WESTERN CO-OPERATION: A Reference Handbook. London, H.M.S.O. for the 
Central Office of Information, 1956. viii+127 pp. Diagrams. Map. Index. 
(Central Office of Information Reference Pamphlet, No. 11.) 9}” x 6}”. 5s. 

Tuis pamphlet, prepared by the Central Office of Information, is a useful quick 

guide to the origin and organization of the institutions devised for Western co- 

operation (“Western’ being defined as something not geographical but meta- 
physical). It covers developments from the Treaty of Dunkirk (1947) to the 
entry into force of the Paris Agreements (1955). After a general survey of various 
forms of co-operation (such as OEEC, the first and second Brussels Treaty 
organizations, NATO, the Council of Europe, ECSC, and the projected EDC) and 
Britain’s part in them (in the case of the two last-mentioned Britain being ‘with’ 
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though not ‘of’ them), there are special sections on economic, military, and 
social and cultural co-operation. They set out what each organization does and 
how it does it, and if one did not know them before one learns the full names and 
meanings of such things as ICAO, SACLANT, CINCCHAN, and CINCMAIR- 
CHAN. Appendices give the texts of the North Atlantic and amended Brussels 
Treaties and of the Statute of the Council of Europe; there is also a brief chrono- 
logy of relevant events and an index. 


B. RuuM VON OPPEN 


PROCEDURE OF THE CONSULTATIVE ASSEMBLY. 3rd ed. Strasbourg, Council of 
Europe, 1956. 318 pp. Index. 8}”x5}”. Frs. 500. 10s. 6d. $2. 


THIS manual has been prepared in accordance with the directions of the late Dr 
A. L. Struycken, Clerk of the Assembly of the Council of Europe, for representa- 
tives of that body: but it should also be of use to all who are interested in the 
European movement. For it not only describes the practice and procedure of 
the Assembly up to the close of the ordinary session in the Autumn of 1955: it 
also contains an account of the structure of the Council of Europe and its rela- 
tions with the organizations principally concerned with Western Europe together 
with the reasons for its policy of co-ordination. To those who complain that 
there is a multiplicity of international organizations comes the answer that 
whereas the over-centralized system of the League of Nations proved a weak- 
ness, the very devolution of powers in the New Europe may be a source of 
strength. 

This book should be of service to study groups both in its facts and sugges- 
tions. 


Eric J. PATTERSON 


HANDBOOK OF EUROPEAN ORGANIZATIONS. Strasbourg, Secretariat-General of 
the Council of Europe; London, H.M.S.O., 1956. viii+172 pp. Maps. 
Table. Diagrams. 8}"x5}”". Frs. 300. 5s. $r. 


Tuls publication brings together descriptions of the origins, structure, and work 
of the following four organizations: the Western European Union, the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation with a separate section on the Euro- 
pean Payments Union, the Council of Europe, and the European Coal and Steel 
Community. Notes are added in appendices on other existing European bodies, 
and on the past efforts towards closer integration of the six Schuman Plan coun- 
tries ending with the Messina Conference of June 1955. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, described in an appendix, unfortunately receives scanty 
treatment on the grounds that its membership is not exclusively European. The 
Handbook includes a chronology and a list of officers, but no texts. 


M. G. 


PROBLEME DES EUROPAISCHEN ZUSAMMENSCHLUSSES. By Herbert Kraus. 
Wiirzburg, Holzner-Verlag, 1956. 74 pp. (Beihefte zum Jahrbuch der 
Albertus-Universitat Konigsberg/Pr., xv.) 8}”x5}”. DM 4.80. 

In his account of the European movement, its origins, characteristics, and 

difficulties, Professor Kraus picks a careful way past the polemics and question- 

begging generalities with which the battlefield of European unification is littered. 

(He begs one or two questions himself though.) He is not an advocate, but an 

examiner. The usefulness of his study lies in his meticulous definition of terms 

and in his brief description of past and existing European organizations (both 
official and unofficial), their development and legal status. Summing up (after 
the Messina Conference) he declares the match between functionalistsand federal- 
ists (or, as he calls them, constitutionalists) undecided and unfinished and gives 
the same verdict on the contest between internationalists and supranationalists. 
B. RUHM VON OPPEN 
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EURATOM AND AMERICAN Poticy: A Conference Report. By Klaus Knorr. 
Princeton, N.J., Center of International Studies, Princeton University, 
1956. 22 pp. 103” x8”. No price. 

Tuis is an introductory analysis, by a study group of the Center of International 

Studies, Princeton, of the economic and political issues raised by Euratom for 

its West European participants and for the United States. 


USSR 


OXFORD REGIONAL Economic ATLAS. The USSR and Eastern Europe. Pre- 
pared by the Economist Intelligence Unit and the Cartographic Department 
of the Clarendon Press. London, Oxford University Press, 1956. vili++-134 
pp. 10}"x7}". 42s. 

Tuis atlas, the first in a series of eight to be published by the Oxford University 

Press, is extremely welcome, and all who use it will be grateful for the compre- 

hensiveness and detail of the material it incorporates. The countries included 

are the USSR, Outer Mongolia, East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 

Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Albania. 

The general and regional reference maps are followed by a series dealing with 
the physical geography of the area, and then by a much larger section, called 
‘topic maps’, covering agriculture, industry, transport, fuel and power, mining, 
population, etc., each accompanied by a written text which bravely attempts to 
summarize and present the information in an historical setting. Finally, there is 
a gazetteer listing some 5,500 place names, and serving also as an index to the 
maps. 

With so much given, it may seem rather churlish to dwell on the defects of 
this publication, indispensable as it is. It would no doubt have been impractic- 
able to specify the sources used for the more controversial items. How wrong 
estimates can be is shown by the population figure for the Soviet Union; most 
students placed it at roughly 215 million (this atlas gives the more cautious 
figure of 212 million). It now appears, from official Soviet data released since 
this atlas appeared, that the population is no more than 200-2 million. Since 
there is so much doubt about Soviet statistics, and so many gaps in our know- 
ledge, the method of presentation might perhaps in certain cases be improved. 
For example, the tables giving the area under collective cultivation in Eastern 
Europe are not comparable, but it is impossible to say whether the choice of 
varying dates was arbitrary, or indicates gaps in the information available. 
Again, 1913 is given as the base year for grain crops, and 1916 for livestock, 
while in the historical survey of Soviet agriculture the period 1934-41 is entirely 
omitted. 

Perhaps the most striking map of all is that which shows Russia’s territorial 
expansion, the accompanying text of which is commendably detached in tone. 

JANE DEGRAS 


THE NORTHERN SEA ROUTE AND THE ECONOMY OF THE SOVIET NorTH. By 
Constantine Krypton. New York, Praeger for the Research Program on the 
USSR; London, Methuen, 1956. ix+2I1g9 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 
84"x 52". $5. 2Is. 

Tuis is a valuable addition to the literature on Soviet activities in the Arctic 

regions by a writer who is specially well qualified to make the contribution. Mr 

Krypton is the author of an earlier study of the pre-revolutionary development 

of the Northern Sea Route, has himself worked in a research institute concerned 

with the study of the Soviet North, and has travelled extensively in the region. 

He gives a survey of the physical resources of the area, coal, oil and mineral 
deposits, lumbering, the products of hunting, trapping, and fishing; and of the 
formidable obstacles to development, notably the perennial shortage of labour, 
the hampering effects of permafrost, and faulty methods of administration. 
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Although the Northern Sea Route has long been looked upon as the key to 
the unlocking of these resources, Mr Krypton holds that economic motives have 
not, in fact, been the ultimate driving force behind its development. Its original 
basis, namely, trade between Siberia and England and Central Europe, was 
destroyed when such exports and imports were prohibited in the First Five-Year 
Plan. Instead, there was instituted what it was hoped would be an equally 
profitable exchange of food and manufactured goods from Western Russia, and 
raw materials and semi-finished goods from the northern region. The author 
describes how these plans were invalidated by the expansion of industry in 
Southern Siberia, which became a source of supply to the North via the great 
Siberian rivers, with the result that cargo turnover on the Route has never 
reached more than about a third of the volume that would be required to make 
it a paying proposition. 

The continued interest in the Route, despite these economic disappoint- 
ments, Mr Krypton ascribes to the unvoiced importance attached by the Soviet 
authorities to its high strategic value in general and, in particular, to their in- 
terest in research on the central polar regions and the development of polar 
aviation, which ‘opens a shorter path to the vital centres of the United States’ 
(p. 170). 

MARGARET MILLER 


DiE SOWJETISCHE ZWOLFMEILENZONE IN DER OSTSEE UND DIE FREIHEIT DES 
MeEERES. By Hans-Albert Reinkemeyer. Cologne and Berlin, Carl Hey- 
manns Verlag for the Max-Planck-Institut fiir Auslandisches Offentliches 
Recht und Vélkerrecht, 1955. 176 pp. Bibliog. (Beitrage zum auslaind- 
ischen 6ffentlichen Recht und Vélkerrecht. Heft 30. Ed. by Cari Bilfinger.) 
ot” x64”. DM 24.50. 

THE claim of the Soviet Union to a territorial belt of twelve miles in the Baltic 

is only one among a number of extravagant claims put forward by littoral States 

since the end of the last war. Such claims have been influenced to some extent 
by unilateral proclamations concerning the so-called continental shelf, and the 
lack of modesty inherent in claims such as those now put forward by the Soviet 

Union are a logical sequence of a dangerous development. It would appear that 

the Soviet Union has not yet declared the Baltic to be mare clausum, but recent 

Soviet Notes to Denmark and Sweden leave no doubt that the Soviet Union 

regards the right to delimit the width of the territorial belt to fall within the 

exclusive competence of littoral States. This assertion runs counter to the judg- 
ment of the International Court in the Fisheries Case between the United King- 
dom and Norway, which contains the following passage: ‘Although it is true that 
the act of delimitation is necessarily a unilateral act, because only the coastal 

State is competent to undertake it, the validity of the delimitation with regard 

to other States depends upon international law’ (I.C.J. Reports 1951, at p. 132). 

The author of the book under review examines the claim of the Soviet Union 
from the point of view of general international law, as well as by special reference 
to the history of the Baltic, and comes to the conclusion that this claim finds no 
support in law or history. So far Denmark and Sweden have borne the brunt of 
this extravagant claim, by reason of the fact that fishing grounds formerly open 
to their nationals are now reserved for Soviet citizens. It would be appropriate 
if other countries, notwithstanding that they may not be immediately affected, 
were also to lodge formal protests in order to preserve their legitimate rights in 
the Baltic. 


F. Honic 


Diz SOWJETUNION DIE BALTISCHEN STAATEN UND DAS VOLKERRECHT. By Boris 
Meissner. Cologne, Verlag fiir Politik und Wirtschaft, 1956. xi+376 pp. 
9h” x63". DM 25. 

Tuts work deals with the recent history of the Baltic Republics and its legal 

implications. In the first part of the book the author discusses political and 
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diplomatic developments, while in the second he assesses their legal effects. The 
book contains much useful material, particularly about the Soviet attitude to- 
wards public international law, and on occasion provides the reader with new 
information. That the sixth edition of the first volume of Oppenheim’s Inter- 
national Law was published in 1948 in Moscow in a (‘purified’) Russian trans- 
lation with a Preface by Professor Krylow, at one time a judge at the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, may come as a surprise to many (see p. 145). 

The trouble is that to the author’s eyes everything done by the Soviets 
appears black, while Nazi misdeeds are, to him, almost white. Thus he says 
(p. 20) that there is no evidence that the treaty by which Lithuania agreed to the 
return of Memel to Germany was obtained by ‘a direct threat with force’. Yet on 
the following page he quotes von Weizsacker’s memoirs : 


The Lithuanian Foreign Minister, Urbsys, came through Berlin and called on Ribben- 
trop. After a short discussion in Kaunas he returned in order, half voluntarily, half 
involuntarily, to come to terms with us. 


In these circumstances Dr Meissner regards the return of Memel as cession rather 
than annexation (p. 22). On p. 25 we read: 


In order to achieve an improvement in Anglo-German relations [the Chamberlain 
Government] was prepared to a large extent to give way to the justified German 
demands, in so far as their realization was attempted by peaceful means. 


The justified demands made by Mr Hitler are not specified. On p. 115 the reader 
will find the following statement: 


The decision to attack the Soviet Union was determined by the strong concentration 
of Soviet troops along the German, Finnish and Rumanian frontiers, particularly 
also in the Baltic States, which gave rise to fears about aggressive intentions of the 
Soviets. .. . The attack of 22 June 1941 proclaimed by Germany and her Allies as 
a preventive war, made it possible for the Soviet Union to describe herself as the 
victim of aggression and to emphasise to the public of the world the preventive char- 
acter of her earlier territorial acquisitions. The occupation of the Baltic States by 
German troops was welcomed by the predominant majority of the population as 
liberation from Soviet tyranny. In Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia there were spon- 
taneous risings against the Soviet occupation Army and attempts to form national 
governments. 


The voices of the tens of thousands who were about to be murdered by the Nazis 
are not recorded by Dr Meissner. 
F, A. MANN 


THE SOVIET SECRET SERVICES. By Otto Heilbrunn. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1956. 216 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83?” 5?”. 18s. 


Dr HEILBRUNN, after briefly discussing the work of Soviet espionage groups in 
Switzerland, Germany, and Japan, examines Soviet partisan activities behind 
German lines during the last war; the French communists’ defeatist policy and 
their subsequent resistance movement; the Tito—Mihailovich conflict; the 
Chinese use of guerilla tactics; the Nazi and the Soviet methods of conducting 
political warfare. From this wide field he adduces evidence to support the thesis 
that the Soviet Government is engaged in waging a ‘war without battlefield’, and 
concludes that the West, too, must be able to wage such a war. 

The essential defect of this book is its concentration upon communist para- 
military operations and its failure to make any serious analysis of the politics of 
which such operations are necessarily an expression. Soviet successes and failures 
are made to appear as largely dependent upon organizational technique, and the 
same applies to the question of counter-measures. 

Only by relating his material to the broad aims of Soviet policy, and the 
tactical zigzags involved, might Dr Heilbrunn have woven it into a connected 
and effective argument. As it stands, the book is confused and confusing. It is 
not possible, and it is also extremely dangerous politically to try, to fit com- 
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munist activities everywhere into a Soviet-inspired ‘pattern for world revoiu- 
tion’. This is the myth that renders Soviet propaganda so attractive to millions 
of people. 

Huco DEWAR 


Die SOWJETUNION: Macht und Krise. By Walter Hildebrandt. Darmstadt, 
C. W. Leske Verlag, 1955. 272 pp. 84”x5}”. DM 9.80. 
Dr HILDEBRANDT begins this general survey of the contemporary Soviet scene 
with an assessment of the USSR’s military and industrial potential, for which 
he has a high respect. He then considers the attitude of the régime to the ‘con- 
servative elements’ in Soviet society, the peasants, the national minorities, and 
the Church. After giving his own interpretation of the struggle for power within 
the leadership, he concludes with a brief discussion of Soviet foreign policy. 
His main thesis is that the task of satisfying the demands of the new bour- 
geoisie, particularly for consumer goods, necessitates a tough policy towards the 
peasants and the diversion of resources from armaments—hence the campaign 
for the relaxation of international tension. A new era in Soviet history is now 
dawning, in which the Party doctrinaire is giving way to the practically-minded 
technical expert. Although the argument is presented plausibly and with many 
shrewd observations, it is over-simplified and will not convince everybody. It is 
a pity that Dr Hildebrandt chooses to be dogmatic about issues on which the 
evidence is thin and conflicting. His conception of Beria as a ‘liberal’ reformer 
now seems more unlikely than ever, and he does not attempt to reconcile it with 
the conventional view of Malenkov in this role, to which he also subscribes. His 
exaggeration of the significance of the limited support accorded to the régime by 
the Orthodox Church leads him to some highly fanciful conclusions. Despite 
these defects, this is a thoughtful and readable book. 


J. L. H. Keep 


THE SoviET ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. By Alexander Vucinich. Stanford, Calif., 
Stanford University Press for the Hoover Institute and Library on War, 
Revolution and Peace; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. vi+-157 
pp. Bibliog. Index. (Hoover Institute Studies. Series E: Institutions, 
No. 3. January 1956.) 9” x6”. $2. 16s. 

Dr VUCINICH’s aim in this book is to examine two inter-related problems, the 

organization of scientific inquiry in the Soviet Union and the social role of 

Soviet science and scientists, as exemplified in their major institutional setting, 

the Academy of Sciences of the USSR—‘a gigantic enterprise, one which has 

no equal in the world in the scope of its scientific work, the versatility of its 

social functions, and the size of its staff’ (p. 1). 

The first chapter gives an all too brief account of the Academy from its 
foundation in St Petersburg in 1725 to the present day. Since there is so little 
published in English about the Academy, it is a great pity that this section is so 
short. Even so, it is enough to illustrate one aspect of continuity in Russian and 
Soviet history, for the first statute of the Academy made it mandatory for 
academicians to work on special requests emanating from various government 
agencies. 

On the outbreak of the revolution, the Academy had 45 members and 220 
associates. In the nineteen-twenties it was given various practical tasks to 
perform (including the 1926 census), but there was no interference from the 
authorities in its organization or theoretical pursuits. In 1927 a new statute, 
which placed the Academy under the supervision of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, transformed it into a typical Soviet organization; the practical 
side of its work was greatly expanded. The move to Moscow in 1934 brought it 
under more direct government control. The 1935 statute, still in force, defined 
the Academy’s part in helping to build ‘a classless socialist society’. 

The major part of the book deals with the Academy as it is today; diagrams 
are used to illustrate the organization of its work, which is grouped under the 
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headings of the natural, technical, and social sciences. This is no formal descrip- 
tion, but a critique which emphasizes—perhaps over-emphasizes—the political 
features, and analyses the Soviet position on the relation of ideology to the 
sciences, and the measures taken by the authorities to ensure uniformity, and to 
see that the works produced adhere to the postulates of dialectical materialism. 
The period 1946-53—the Zhdanov era—comes in for extended treatment, with 
an account of the sins of cosmopolitism, objectivism, idealism, and a-politicism, 
and of what happened to the unfortunate academicians who were charged with 
these offences. Between those two years the number of academicians fell from 
164 to 125. 

An extremely useful series of appendixes lists the scientific research organiza- 
tions of the Academy, the Academies of the Union Republics, the periodicals 
published by the Academy, and the names of academicians in January 1955. 

JANE DEGRAS 


SOWJETRUSSLAND ZWISCHEN REVOLUTION UND RESTAURATION. By Boris 
Meissner. Cologne, Verlag fiir Politik und Wirtschaft, 1956. 232 pp. 
Bibliog. 8}”x5}”. DM 11.90. 

WirtH this collection of articles on the Soviet leadership, which have appeared 

at various times since 1949 in Osteuropa and other German periodicals, one of 

the leading German authorities on the USSR provides a useful supplement to 
his more fundamental works on Soviet political and sociological development, 

Russland im Umbruch (1951) and Die K.P.d.S.U. vor und nach dem Tode Stalins 

(1954). Dr Meissner accumulates his material with exemplary care and thorough- 

ness, and presents a sober analysis in a clear and generally convincing manner. 

An appendix contains tables showing the composition of the chief State and 

Party organs, a brief ‘Who’s Who’, and a systematic bibliography. 

The best tribute to Dr Meissner’s judgement is the relative frequency with 
which the hypotheses advanced in these articles have been borne out by sub- 
sequent events. At the moment of writing (February 1956), he considers, power 
is exercised by the Bulganin-Krushchev duumvirate, this ‘autocracy’ being 
counterbalanced by the ‘oligarchy’ of the Party Praesidium. The army is 
capable of playing a certain autonomous role and is increasing its political in- 
fluence. The Soviet marshals have no wish to see another Stalin emerge, but in 
Dr Meissner’s view this is the most likely prospect unless there are to be far- 
reaching changes in the Soviet political structure. 

J. L. H. KEEep 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN RUSSIAN AND SOVIET THOUGHT. Ed. by Ernest J. 
Simmons. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1955. xii+-563 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". $7.50. 60s. 

THE idea of this book was formulated at a conference of American Slavic scholars 

and social scientists; it was to investigate critically some of the common assump- 

tions about continuity between pre-revolutionary and Bolshevik ideas in Russia. 

Six heads were chosen: Realism and Utopia in Economic Thought, Authori- 

tarianism and Democracy, Collectivism and Individualism, Rationality and 

Nonrationality, Literature, State, and Society, and Russia and the Community 

of Nations (Messianic Views and Theory of Action). Thirty scholars were per- 

suaded to spend a year preparing papers on these themes. Under the second 
head, for example, papers were written on Pobedonostsev, the theoretician of 

Tsarism, on the two wings of Russian liberalism led by Maklakov and Miliukov, 

on Lenin’s authoritarian tendencies before the Revolution, and on Stalin’s theory 

of totalitarianism. All papers were circulated to all the participants, who then 
met in a lengthy conference where the whole discussion was recorded and distri- 
buted for revision purposes. 

Eventually the papers appeared under their six heads, each with a critical 
survey which is a positive contribution in itself. Professor Fainsod, for example, 
examines the papers in the second section with great caution and ends with the 
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warning that if authoritarianism and totalitarianism are treated ‘as identical 
political formations, we end by revealing our inability to distinguish between 
continuity and change’ (p. 179). 

The long preparations have produced a book which is not only remarkably 
coherent but a great pleasure to read. Even if it had not included the classic 
essays of Isaiah Berlin (who did not attend the conference) on Herzen and 
Bakunin, and of Professor Dobzhansky on Lysenko, it would be a book to keep 
for its impressive standards of thinking and writing, its lack of pedantry, and its 
complete freedom from the ‘security’-consciousness which hangs over so many of 
even the best American studies of Russian affairs. 

WriGHT W. MILLER 


SovieT ATTITUDES ToWARD AuTHORITY. By Margaret Mead. London, Tavis- 
tock Publications, 1955. 148 pp. Index. 9}”x6}”. 21s. 

THis small book may be described as an introduction to, and an interim sum- 

mary of, the research done by a team of nine working for the Rand Corporation. 

They included historians, a specialist in political science, and a psychiatric social 

worker, and they were supervised by Margaret Mead, who has written this 

summary. 

She would not, I think, claim as definitely as the jacket does that she ‘is able 
to show how the character of modern Soviet man is changing as his institutions 
change within the limits of the historical setting’; she is in fact careful to point 
out how much must be supposition in the present necessarily imperfect state of 
our knowledge, from the inside, of Soviet society. Some of her analysis is directed 
to pointing out particular pitfalls of interpretation (on pp. 24 and 38) for Ameri- 
cans in Soviet behaviour, and her introduction is an admirable survey, for the 
general reader, of the extent to which such a study can and cannot interpret 
situations. 

The whole book, however, is so summary that it gives the impression of being 
rather more politically oriented than one would have expected; Mr Geoffrey 
Gorer ‘acted as consultant’, but the book lacks the intimacy of his own study 
which was based on a much smaller area of research. 


WRIGHT W. MILLER 


DER SOWJETISCHE PROPAGANDASTAAT: Das System und die Mittel der Massen- 
beeinflussung in der Sowjetunion. By Bruno Kalnins. Stockholm, Tidens 
Forlag, 1956. 278 pp. Bibliog. 9}”x6}". Sw. kr. 18. 

Mr KaA.Lnins is a Latvian, now living in Sweden, who began his university 

education in Petrograd in 1916. His book is an attempt to describe and analyse 

the methods used by the Soviet Communist Party in its work of propaganda and 
agitation (usually called agitprop) among the Soviet population. It is not his- 
torical—though there is an introductory chapter on the relevant Communist 

‘theory of the party and the masses’—but deals with the system as it exists at 

present. The material is arranged in an orderly fashion, covering the structure 

of the party and its agitprop apparatus, party education, agitprop work in the 
armed forces, and the use of the press, radio, literature, the arts, etc. 

The régime wants not merely subjects, but adherents; it has a complete 
monopoly in all fields of education and communication, and a captive audience. 
‘There is no domain where the Soviet citizen can place himself beyond the reach 
of Communist influence’ (p. 231). Mr Kalnins estimates that there are about 
600,000 people working in the agitprop system in its narrower sense, running 
6,000 special schools and 200,000 political schools and study groups. There are 
no gaps in the network, and it is this, and its unceasing activity, that make it 
effective. The population is told what to do and what to think, and there is 
nobody to tell them anything else. There is only one source of scepticism—the 
disparity between this propaganda and the reality of life in the Soviet Union. 

Where footnotes are collected at the end of a book, it would help the user if 


the pages reproduced the chapter heading or number. Jane DEGRas 
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A Suort History oF Russia. By R. D. Charques. London, Phoenix House, 
1956. 232 pp. Maps. Index. 8?” 5?”. 18s. 
Tuis is an excellent introduction to Russian history for the general reader from 
which those familiar with the subject will also derive both pleasure and profit. 
A lucidly-written straightforward narrative, it preserves a consistently high 
standard of factual accuracy and is admirably free from the superficial general- 
izations and abstract theorizing that unfortunately mar many books of this 
kind. Although it is well proportioned, approximately half being devoted to the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, one might perhaps have wished for a less 
summary treatment of the Soviet period, especially in view of the stress laid 
upon the factor of continuity in Russian history. Much attention is rightly given 
to the peasant question throughout the ages, and an equitable balance main- 
tained between the history of the people at large and of its rulers. In a work of 
this scope one would not expect controversy on details, and on some disputed 
points, such as the origins of Rus, the motives behind the Holy Alliance, or the 
ultimate significance of the Great Purge, Mr Charques perhaps wisely reserves 
judgement. His approach may not be strikingly original, but the reader will be 
grateful that the conventional interpretation of events is presented with such 
clarity and detachment. 
J. L. H. KEEP 


EMPIRE OF FEAR. By Vladimir and Evdokia Petrov. London, Andre Deutsch, 
1956. 351 pp. Illus. Index. 83”x54”. 18s. 


Mr Petrov was third secretary at the Soviet Embassy in Canberra, and head of 
the MVD agents there when, in 1954, he asked for and received political asylum 
in Australia, to be joined later by his wife, also an Embassy and MVD employee. 

It is by now a familiar enough story that they tell, although, unlike Mr 
Gouzenko, their counterpart in Canada, the direct motive for their action was 
fear for their own safety; after what both describe as a campaign of persecution 
and slander by their colleagues, they were accused of plotting to form a ‘Beria 
faction’. In these circumstances Mr Petrov believed that to return to the USSR 
was tantamount to surrendering himself to a long prison sentence, if not worse. 
Their flight made the headlines at the time, and the evidence of the two before 
the Royal Commission on Espionage was published in 1955. The Commission 
found them to be ‘witnesses of truth’. 

About two-thirds of the book concerns their life before going to Australia in 
1951, none of it of spectacular interest. The alternation of chapters by each of 
the two authors in turn is less distracting than might be expected. 

JANE DEGRAS 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE MIDDLE EAst. By Walter Z. Laqueur. 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul; New York, Praeger, 1956. xi+-362 
pp. Index. 83”5}”. 32s. $6.50. 

Tuts book is a description of the interaction of communist and nationalist move- 

ments in the Middle East and of the attempts of the Soviet Government to sup- 

plant Western influence there. That far greater attention is paid to the history 
of Middle Eastern communism than to the history of Middle Eastern nationalism 
is merely because nationalism—and particularly Arab nationalism—has been 
fully treated elsewhere, whereas the growth of Middle Eastern communism has 
not. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Mr Laqueur’s work is of outstanding im- 
portance and merit. It is distinguished from other works on Middle Eastern 
politics by its objectivity (a bias in favour of Turkey and Israel is discernible but 


is laudably controlled) and by its illuminating use of Soviet and local communist 
sources, 
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The author has analysed in convincing detail the numerous somersaults which 
Middle Eastern communist parties have been obliged to turn in response to 
changes in Soviet policy. This policy is, as he points out on p. 268, ‘power politics 
pure and simple’. By their nuisance value and the extent to which they have 
exploited in the Soviet interest the negative aspects of Middle East nationalism, 
the local parties have certainly paid some dividends. But it is not certain how 
far the Soviet Government will use them in their new tactics, which seem to in- 
clude the propitiation of authoritarian ‘reactionary’ governments. The parties 
might even be compelled to turn one last prodigious somersault which would 
land them right off the political stage. 

The omission of Persia from this study is to be regretted. Communist activi- 
ties there have, it is true, been dealt with fairly fully by other writers. But Soviet 
attempts have been more sustained in Persia than elsewhere, and it is their 
failure which has constrained the Soviet Government, perhaps only tentatively, 
to probe for softer spots elsewhere. 


G. E. WHEELER 


ENGLAND AND THE MIDDLE East: The Destruction of the Ottoman Empire 


1914-1921. By Elie Kedourie. London, Bowes & Bowes, 1956. 236 pp. 
Index. 83” x5}”. 30s. 


I HAVE found it difficult to review this book, because it has stirred strong and 
opposing feelings in me. For Mr Kedourie’s brilliance as a writer, for his com- 
petence as a historian, and for his insight into the weaknesses of human nature, 
there can be no praise too high. He has brought together much information 
from little-known sources, like the Yale Papers and obscure Arabic memoirs, 
and has cast on them the light of a powerful mind and a remarkable imagination. 
The detailed narrative of what happened in ‘the vital years, 1914-1921’ (to quote 
the sub-title of his book) is excellently done, and so too is the analysis of the 
character of T. E. Lawrence—perhaps the most penetrating and just that has 
ever been written. 

It would be ungenerous to give less than a whole-hearted welcome to a new, 
original, and gifted writer on his first appearance in the field of Middle Eastern 
studies; but I wish he had made his appearance with a book I could praise more 
unreservedly than this. Behind the narrative of this book, and behind its analyses 
of human motives, there lies a thesis about the Middle East and about British 
policy, and I do not myself think it is a thesis which can be sustained, or which 
Mr Kedourie has proved in an acceptable way. Put briefly, what Mr Kedourie 
is saying is that a great and disastrous change took place in British policy to- 
wards the Middle East in the years between 1914 and 1921. The Sykes—Picot 
Agreement embodied a sound principle which had been evolved during the 
previous century, as the Ottoman Empire gradually fell under the virtual control 
of Europe: the principle ‘that the Powers not only had interests to satisfy, but 
obligations to the populations’. Later however, under the influence of false 
romantic theories preached by Lawrence and others, a new policy was adopted, 
that of encouraging the formation of independent Arab States. Since the Arabs 
were incapable of ruling themselves, and still more incapable of ruling others, 
this policy meant a denial of responsibility, and was bound to lead to chaos. 

It is difficult to see how anybody who had read the Sykes—Picot Agreement, 
or compared the arrangement it envisaged with the settlement actually achieved 
after the war, could believe that the first embodied a principle of obligation 
while the second did not. The Agreement deals almost entirely with the interests 
of the Powers, not with their obligations. It talked vaguely about indirect or 
direct control in certain areas, and advice to be given to the Arab authorities in 
others. In the Mandates, and the systems of administration set up under them, 
what was vague in the Agreement was made more precise and binding. If Mr 
Kedourie sees in the phrases of the Agreement an implicit recognition of the 
principle of obligation, how can he fail to see it more fully and explicitly recog- 
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nized in the post-war settlement? If he criticises the settlement because it 
established independent Arab Governments, has he not noticed that the Agree- 
ment itself rests on the assumption that ‘an independent Arab State or Con- 
federation of Arab States’ will be set up? There may have been two differing 
tendencies in British policy, and Mr Kedourie can say if he likes that the first 
recognized British obligations while the second did not, although it might be 
juster to talk of two different conceptions of what British obligations were. 
But he cannot maintain that the first policy was wholly accepted until 1916, 
and wholly abandoned afterwards. (It has seemed worth while to make this 
point at length, because, although the Sykes—Picot Agreement is the main sub- 
ject of Mr Kedourie’s book, he has not supplied his readers either with a text of 
it, or with a full summary of what it said.) 

Mr Kedourie’s method is to make bold assertions, support them with telling 
quotations, and ignore the evidence which might conflict with them. That 
‘in the East power is always legitimate power’; that the movement for Ottoman 
reform was inspired and maintained from outside; that Arab nationalism is 
nothing but ‘the Sunni spirit of domination’; that the Arab Revolt was a myth, 
and ‘the people of Syria followed and supported the Turks’; that the Iraqi 
revolt of 1920 was also a myth—no more than a tribal rising, ‘neither the first 
nor the last’; that the alleged change in British policy was due to the influence 
of romantic dreams and eccentric personalities: these are half-truths, some 
obvious and some striking. In each instance, it would be easy to show that Mr 
Kedourie has given too little weight, or no weight at all, to important facts in 
the light of which his assertions would need to be modified. 

Throughout the book there are dark hints that the chaos to which British 
policy was bound to lead has in fact come about, and in particular that the 
establishment of independent Arab States handed over religious and racial 
minorities to ‘the lust for power of discontented and ambitious men’. But 
judged by the standards of an imperfect world, the Arab States have not done 
so badly in dealing with one of the most difficult of political problems. In 
Lebanon, Syria, and Jordan religious peace may be precarious, but it exists. 
In Iraq, the massacre of Assyrians in 1933 and the pressure put on Jews to 
emigrate in 1948 cannot be explained simply in terms of the ‘lust for power’ of 
the majority. 

Mr Kedourie’s views may have been affected (as all our views are affected) 
by his personal position. It is natural that a member of the great Jewish com- 
munity of Baghdad should feel the bitterness of exile, and the contempt of a 
privileged group for those who have superseded it. He himself uses so often and 
so well this method of explaining what men think and do by what they are, that 
he could not complain if it were turned against himself. But it is never enough 
to criticize a system of ideas in terms of external factors which may have helped 
to mould it; we must search inside it for the principles on which it is based. 
Perhaps the most important of Mr Kedourie’s principles emerges when he 
analyses what he calls the British doctrine of ‘the Levant’. This doctrine, he 
maintains, asserts that human beings can be divided into ‘genuine’ and ‘hybrid’ : 
the former belonging fully to a nation and not exposed to influences from out- 
side, and the latter open to such influences. This theory, he says, ‘bristles with 
difficulties’. Of course it does; but those who have talked of the ‘Levantine’ 
have not always meant what he thinks they do. They were making a distinction, 
not between those who are open to influences and those who are not, but be- 
tween two ways of responding to influences from outside. Mr Kedourie makes no 
such distinction. For him, there is only one way in which the Middle East can 
respond to what comes from outside. It ‘must welcome every novelty and inno- 
vation’. Indeed, it is nothing in itself; not only its fate but its very being is 
determined by these ‘novelties and innovations’. Thus for him also there are 
two kinds of human beings: those who are something in themselves, and Middle 
Easterners, who are not. This too is a view which ‘bristles with difficulties’. 

ALBERT HOURANI 
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PoLitics AND WESTERNIZATION IN THE NEAR East. By Dankwart A. Rustow. 
Princeton, N.J., Center of International Studies, Princeton University, 
1956. 38 pp. 11” 84". No price. 

THE author puts forward certain tentative generalizations concerning the in- 

ternal political processes of the region more usually known as the Middle East; 


its value as a contribution to the understanding of the problems discussed is not 
great. 


A: K. S. L. 


TurKEY. By G. L. Lewis. London, Ernest Benn, 1955. 222 pp. Map. Bibliog. 
Index. 83” x 53”. 21s. 


Atmost thirty years have passed since the appearance of Professor Toynbee’s 
and Mr Kirkwood’s volume on Turkey in Benn’s ‘Nations of the Modern World’ 
series. The development of events in Turkey on the one hand, and the progress 
of Turkish studies in the West on the other made it seem desirable to include a 
new description and interpretation of Turkey in this series. The publishers en- 
trusted this task to Dr G. L. Lewis, Senior Lecturer in Islamic Studies in the 
University of Oxford, and gave him the choice between revising the earlier 
volume and writing a completely new work. Dr Lewis chose the second. ‘If all 
that was required was the addition of new facts . . . revision might have been 
the obvious choice. But revision would also have involved pruning the observa- 
tions and conclusions of my predecessors and grafting on the results of my own 
recent visits to Turkey. A close study of the book persuaded me that one could 
not hope to bring it up to date without inevitably ruining the flow of its argument 
and distorting the carefully-drawn pattern of history which it presents’ (p. vi). 

The result is a new work worthy to rank with its predecessor as a sympathetic 
and perceptive account of modern Turkey during a phase of her development. 
Dr Lewis’s book is divided into two parts. The first and by far the better part 
gives a connected narrative of events from the decline of the Ottoman Empire 
until today. Brief as it is—the whole story occupies less than 150 pages—it con- 
tains what must be one of the best and most scholarly accounts available in 
English of the history of Turkey in modern times. Even the chapters on the 
Kemalist revolution, though they retell an oft-told story, bring many new in- 
sights. The second part, entitled Aspects of Modern Turkey, consists of a group 
of brief chapters on agriculture, minerals, economics, and other topics. They 
give the impression that Dr Lewis ran out of either time or space. 

Dr Lewis is a Turkish scholar, with an intimate knowledge of the language, 
culture, and history of the Turks. This makes him almost unique among writers 


of books on modern Turkey, and gives his work a quality that is reflected on 
almost every page. 


BERNARD LEWIS 


Cyprus CHALLENGE. A Colonial Island and its Aspirations: Reminiscences of a 
former Editor of the Cyprus Post. By Percy Arnold. London, Hogarth 
Press, 1956. 222 pp. Maps. Index. 83” 5}”. 21s. 

Tuis is a vigorous and entertaining indictment of British colonialism in Cyprus 
which contains useful material for the serious student. Mr Arnold went to 
Cyprus in 1942 as Editor of the Cyprus Post, an English newspaper, sponsored by 
the British Council. Much has changed since he left in the winter of 1945, and 
some of his criticisms would no longer apply. Trade unions, for instance, have 
developed freely in close co-operation with the Cyprus Government’s Labour 
Department, and several abortive attempts have been made by the British to 
introduce self-government. Mr Arnold’s reminiscences are chiefly valuable as a 
guide to the origins of the present crisis. He is not concerned with the inter- 
national aspects of the enosts problem or with the local obstacles which thwart 
its realization. His sympathies rest with the Greek Cypriots—the majority— 
who demand enosis. And his presentation of their attitude is the most eloquent 
and convincing yet published in English. 
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Mr Arnold deals in detail with the illiberal laws in force since the Legislative 
Council was abolished after the 1931 riots. His references to repressive educa- 
tional measures are in some cases misleading. Even though these exist on paper 
it is important to remember that in practice the overall picture of Greek second- 
ary education in Cyprus is one of unrestricted Hellenization; and that the curri- 
culum generally used is subject to the approval of the Ministry of Education 
in Athens. The iniquities of the Turkish Tribute are now old history and have 
been admirably recorded elsewhere, but in view of continuing Cypriot resent- 
ment, Mr Arnold is justified in reviving the issue at length. The chapters con- 
cerned with communism, the trade unions, the Lefkonico disturbances and the 
Cyprus Regiment serve as an excellent supplement to the section in The Middle 
East 1945-1950, in the Survey of International Affairs 1939-46 series. 

Nancy CRAWSHAW 


La SyriE: Mise en Valeur d’un Pays sous développé. By Youssef Helbaoui. 
Preface by Charles Burky. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Juris- 
prudence, 1956. xli+305 pp. Map. Tables. Bibliog. 9?” x63". Frs. 1,500. 

Mr YoussEF HELBAOUI! has written a sensible book about the economic prob- 

lems of his country and what should be done about them. There is little that is 

new in this work, although there is some material on agriculture from unpub- 
lished sources, and it is unfortunate that the International Bank’s big study of 

Syria, covering much the same ground, came out just before it. This smaller 

book, however, written by a Syrian in French may have some circulation in 

Syria itself which will be denied to the International Bank’s book. If so, and if 

the author’s recommendations are seriously considered, Syria will be the better 

for it. 

The book tends to run in ‘predestinate grooves’. After an introductory chap- 
ter, in which the reasons for classifying Syria as an underdeveloped country are 
discussed, there is a historical sketch, then a geographical section. Next comes 
a study of the Syrian economy, its historic evolution, its agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial sectors, with sub-divisions on transport, energy, and capital re- 
sources. The third and longest part of the book deals with the future possi- 
bilities of the Syrian economy, and with what could and should be done to 
strengthen it, and lastly comes the section on ‘le Planisme’—how economic 
development should be planned and organized. 

One may question if Mr Helbaoui has sufficiently considered some of the 
development plans he puts forward. For example, he advises a relatively enor- 
mous railway building plan, expressing his recommendations very briefly and 
generally. It would, however, be unfair to stress this lack of detailed considera- 
tion, for the author aims to suggest what should ideally be done, and devotes the 
last part of his book to emphasizing the necessity of detailed planning of 


development programmes. 
Norman N. Lewis 


IsRAEL: The Emergence of a New Nation. By Oscar Kraines, Washington, D.C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1954. 46 pp. 9”6”. $1. 
Tus pamphlet contains a concise account of the political development of the 
Zionist State. The author has outlined the history of the political parties, their 
attitudes, and the issues dividing them; the constitutional basis of the machinery 
of government; parliamentary procedure and the method of ensuring parlia- 
mentary control over the administration; the character of the judiciary, the 
courts, and the legal system; the conduct of foreign relations and the main prob- 
lems of foreign policy in which the State is involved. It is, on the whole, a com- 
petent piece of work, and the bibliographies provided in the notes are particu- 
larly useful. Apart from the last section on ‘Israel’s Future’ in which the author 
clearly reveals his sympathies by a display of wishful thinking, it has been writ- 
ten with a fair measure of detachment. There are, however, instances of super- 
ficiality. A statement to the effect that originally “for reasons of military security, 
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the nation was considered one large constituency’ (p. 7) makes one wonder as to 
the nature of the improvement in the situation which impelled Mr Ben-Gurion 
to advocate a change to regional constituencies (p. 17). One might add that the 
omission of any account of the functions, power, and influence of the armed 
forces, and the brevity with which another powerful institution, the Histadruth, 
has been dismissed—in six lines—detract from the value of a useful and instruc- 
tive pamphlet. 
EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


BIBLE AND SworD: England and Palestine from the Bronze Age to Balfour. By 
Barbara W. Tuchman. New York University Press, 1956. xiv-+-268 pp. 
Illus: Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". $5. 

THis attempt to expose the ideals and practical considerations underlying the 

Balfour Declaration starts with the assumption that the inhabitants of the 

United Kingdom have always been more intimately identified than those of any 

other European country with the Holy Land. Mrs Tuchman’s interpretation of 

the problems involved in the decay of the Ottoman Empire in the light of her 
collection of material relating to the oriental ancestry of the Celts, the links be- 
tween the Phoenicians and Cornwall, the legend connecting Joseph of Arimathea 
with the Abbey of Glastonbury, the records of pilgrims and crusaders, the in- 
fluence of the Old Testament in English versions, and the visions of the restora- 
tion of an Anglican Israel to Zion entertained by some eccentric Englishmen 
during the nineteenth century, leads her to the conclusion that an accumulated 
legacy of exalted sentiment, accompanied but not dominated by motives of self- 
interest, made Britain aspire to be entrusted with the mandate for Palestine. 

The Balfour Declaration, as she puts it, ‘provided the effective moral attitude, 

the good case. It appealed to the imaginative side of the national character. In 

short, it allowed Britain to acquire the Holy Land with a good conscience’ 

(p. 214). This reviewer’s guess is that the book originated in response to the diffi- 

culty of reconciling the worldly wisdom and manner of Lord Balfour with the 

obvious sincerity of his attraction towards Zionism. The author then collected 
evidence in support of her solution of the puzzle. Some of it conveys an impres- 
sion of strain; her tendency to report complicated negotiations and processes in 
the simplest, liveliest, and most misleading of terms is irritating; some of her 
judgements are absurd; yet others, such as her forthright rejection of Lloyd 

George’s retrospective account of his attitude to the problem (p. 215), deserve 

respect. Moreover, her explanation of the romantic side of British interest in 

Palestine since the days of Palmerston is reasonably convincing. 


EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL. By The Hon. Edwin 

Samuel. Jerusalem, Rubin Mass, 1956. 107 pp. 8}” 53". No price. 
Mr EpwWIN SAMUEL describes himself an ‘expositor and friendly critic’ of the 
Government of Israel. He has certainly outstanding qualifications for examining 
the problems of the State. For he has been in Palestine—Israel most of the last 
thirty-eight years, was an officer of the Mandatory Administration of Palestine 
from the beginning to its end, and has been an adviser of several departments of 
the Government of Israel. The eight chapters of the little book deal with: 
Defence Problems; The Absorption of Immigrants; The Structure of Govern- 
ment; Party Politics; The Civil Service; Public Finance; Educational Problems; 
Religion and the State. 

On all the topics Mr Samuel writes with knowledge, understanding, and 
sympathetic detachment. He does full justice to the achievements, and at the 
same time he can point to weaknesses in the Administration, and suggest how 
they may be corrected. He has a bright and crisp style, as when, dealing with 
defence, he remarks that: ‘Israelis are realists, and fully appreciate the sober 
fact that the first duty of a new-born State is to remain alive’ (p. 17). Or again, 
when he notes the excessive strength of Party in the Civil Service and points out 
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that a group of civil servants, who formed themselves as a non-party committee, 
have to register as a Party for the purpose of elections to the Civil Service Trade 
Union (p. 74). The book is a most informing and concise guide to the develop- 
ment and the problems of Israel in the eighth year of the State. 

NorMAN BENTWICH 


STATE OF ISRAEL GOVERNMENT YEAR-BOOK 5716 (1955). Published by the 

Government Printer. 520 pp. 9$” x63". IL. 2,500. 
Tus year-book covers the period August 1954 to July 1955. It describes the 
work done by the Knesset, the functions and activities of the various Israel 
Government departments and of the recently established Bank of Israel. A 
wealth of statistical data is incorporated in these chapters. In addition, a 
separate section of the book deals with a miscellany of specific subjects: the land 
and the people of Israel, agricultural settlement, economic conditions, water 
development, the system of legislation, and archaeological research. Texts are 
also given of the principal laws passed during the year, as well as lists of govern- 
ment and other officials. 


M. G. 


KUWAIT AND HER NEIGHBOURS. By H.R. P. Dickson. Ed. by Clifford Witting. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1956. 627 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Index. 
oh” x6}”. 75s. 

Tuts is Colonel Dickson’s second lengthy, massive, and very expensive mis- 
cellany of Arab lore; and, like the first (or parts of it) it will have interested 
readers. The writing, while not stylish, is simple and readable. The writer, him- 
self a very fluent colloquial Arabic-speaker, has had a length of service and 
residence in Arab lands which is quite unusual, and he is always an interested, 
wide-awake observer. He is to be thanked for putting on paper so much of his 
lifetime of gleanings. 

A large part of (one must frankly admit) a remarkably formless and rambling 
compilation is devoted to topographical and tribal lore of eastern Arabia (which 
would be more valuable if dated), part to somewhat amateur history, part to 
personal reminiscences which the future historian ought not to ignore—after all, 
Colonel Dickson was there!—and partly to the local affairs, episodes, gossip, and 
folk lore of Kuwait itself. Any Arabist who can borrow the book and dip into 
it, should do so. 

S. H. Lonerice 


MA Mission AU Maroc. By Gilbert Grandval. Paris, Librarie Plon, 1956. 
273 pp. 8” x54”. Frs. 690. 
Tuts book, published within a year of the events which it describes, tells an 
exciting story. Gilbert Grandval, Resident General of Morocco from 20 June 
to 22 August 1955, presents in it a very clear and startlingly frank account of 
his dramatic eight weeks proconsulship. Having secured a written directive 
from the Prime Minister, Edgar Faure, he set to work with immense resolution 
and courage to revolutionize the Moroccan situation, in consultation with the 
nationalists, in such a way as to secure a six months’ breathing space during 
which the future relations of France with a self-governing Morocco could be 
worked out, before any irrevocable step towards independence was taken. His 
plan, worked out at high speed and under tremendous pressure, involved taking 
decisive action before the second anniversary of the Sultan’s deposition and this 
implied that the Paris Government would have to adopt his drastic proposals in 
their entirety within four days of receiving them. This the Government could 
not bring itself to do, particularly as the directive to which M. Grandval had 
been working had been shown by the Prime Minister to the other Ministers only at 
the last moment. Events thereupon moved to their climax with the inevitability 
of a Greek drama. The anniversary of the deposition brought the massacre 
at Wad Zem, followed by the Resident General’s resignation. Half a year 
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later the Sultan was back on his throne and Morocco had become independent, 
all but unconditionally, in circumstances humiliating for France. M. Grand- 
val’s appointment had come too late. His efforts had something heroic about 
them, but in the circumstances they had the result that the crumbling edifice of 
French rule in Morocco collapsed more suddenly and completely than it might 
otherwise have done. At least the way was cleared for a new dispensation. Such 
is the picture which the reader forms from reading this very vividly written book. 
NEVILL BARBOUR 


THE INTERNATIONAL City OF TANGIER. 2nd ed. By Graham H. Stuart. Stan- 
ford, Calif., Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1955. xv-+270 pp. Index. 9}”6}”". $6. 48s. 


Tuis, the second edition of Professor Graham Stuart’s important work, carries 
on the history of the International City of Tangier from 1930, when the first 
edition was published, to 1955. The new chapters contain a full description of 
the historical and municipal development of the city during the past twenty-five 
years and a judicious assessment of the value of this interesting experiment in 
international government which, as is well known, has been seriously handi- 
capped by the conflicting ambitions of France and Spain. But for the interest of 
Britain in the maintenance of an unarmed State on the African shore of the 
Straits and, to a lesser degree, the determination of the United States to uphold 
their special privileges in Tangier, one feels that the Zone might have become the 
sole property of the French-controlled Cherifian Government. 

The author gives a short account of the city during the Spanish occupation 
of the Zone which, though not wholly efficient, caused very much less inconveni- 
ence to the residents than a German occupation, which it may have forestalled, 
would have done. 

The development of the Administration since the war and the recent expan- 
sion of the judicial system have done something to improve the lot of the citizens, 
but many readers of this book will be astonished to note that the representatives 
of the different nations on the Legislative Assembly are still nominated by their 
Consuls and not elected by their communities. One has often wondered why the 
United Nations has taken so little interest in the very undemocratic set-up of 
this miniature State. Professor Stuart gives due credit to the initiative of the 
foreign communities in establishing schools and hospitals. He might have men- 
tioned the creation in 1950 of an official labour office for the improvement of the 
lot of the working classes and of relations between employers and workers. 

To judge from the political developments of the last few months we are on 
the eve of a new chapter in the history of the Zone. The recent declarations of 
both France and Spain make it highly probable that the Sultan of Morocco, now 
recognized by both countries as completely independent, will desire to assume 
full sovereignty over Tangier. Nevertheless one may hope that the international 
institutions which, in fact, existed long before the Act of Algeciras, will be in 
some measure preserved. It is not only France and Spain that are interested in 
this problem. 


R. M. GRAvES 


AFRICA 


G11 AccorpI ITALO-ETIOPICI DELL’ AGosTo 1928. By Giuseppe Vedovato. 
Florence, Biblioteca della ‘Rivista di Studi Politici Internazionali’, 1956. 
221 pp. (Seconda Serie: v1.) 9}” 63". 1,600 lire. 

Ir space allowed, the significance of these important Accords could best be 

presented, divorced from the passions of politics, in the perspective of modern 

history and of the respective complementary socio-economic problems of 

Eurafrica, of Italy, and Abyssinia. After the Anglo-Franco-Italian Tripartite 

Agreement of 1906 on Ethiopia had been renounced, the British Government in 
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1925 asked for Italian diplomatic support in Ethiopia for the construction of a 
storage-dam at Lake Tana, main source of the Blue Nile, in the interests of the 
peoples of the Sudan and Egypt. 

In return, H.M. Government offered British support for the construction 
across Ethiopia of a railway, to provide land-communication between Italy’s two 
territories in East Africa. The French, unforgetful of their old projected western 
link to Ethiopia by Fashoda, and in a privileged position of owning the monopoly 
of rail-access from the sea to the mountain-capital of Ethiopia, were not in- 
formed of the British initiative. Eventual French irritation was ‘high and hard’, 
high enough to raise understandably at Addis Ababa an endless controversy of 
routes and to be in the end a main factor in the non-implementing of these signed 
Accords. The Accords were to provide an alternative outlet from the Ethiopian 
capital to the sea, with a free port and a road to it. A mutually satisfactory 
treaty of friendship and collaboration was at last agreed and attached. The joint 
road and port survey-mission was dispatched. There ensued endless provincial 
obstructions. 

The Ethiopian Regent’s political position was the object of internal intrigue 
by his own ruling class. He asked the Italians for tanks and planes to reinforce 
his own position and to deal with his colonial empire. Officials of the Palazzo 
Chigi and of the Colonial Ministry, and Zoli, governor of Eritrea, became at logger- 
heads. The Accords were obstructed internally and failed to function. Mussolini 
lost patience. European events intervened. Policy changed. War ensued. 

Brevity, mother of misunderstandings, renders this sequence an over- 
simplification. These however are the highlights of the documentation here pre- 
sented. From the personal records, there emerges a landmark—the ability, 
good will, and good faith of Ambassador Cora who conducted the negotiations. 
This valuable volume lacks a map and any detailed index. 

TRACY PHILIPPS 


TANGANYIKA: A Government in a Plural Society. By Ansu Kumar Datta. 
Obtainable from the author, Royal Tropical Institute, Amsterdam, Holland. 
1956. viii+147 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}”. No price. 


TANGANYIKA is a most neglected territory in African literature. This thesis of 
Mr Datta, therefore, makes an important contribution to the filling of this gap. 
It provides a short historical background, an analysis of the composition and 
status of the population groups, and a description of the constitutional instru- 
ments used territorially, locally, and inter-territorially. It concludes with an 
evaluation of the problems of self-government. Tanganyika is at present in the 
midst of constitutional argument and experiment. The outcome must inevitably 
have a strong influence on the development of the plural societies of East Africa. 
This piece of research provides an excellent background for understanding the 
problems now being faced. 
Joun HAtcu 


AFRICA IN THE MODERN WorLD. Ed. by Calvin W. Stillman. Chicago, II, 
University of Chicago Press, 1955; London, Cambridge University Press, 
1956. x+342 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". 45s. 

It is a pity that these Harris Foundation Lectures have taken so long to appear. 

The dateline for this volume was January 1954. Events in Africa move so fast 

nowadays that many of the statistics and political events are already out of date. 

In spite of this defect, this book is a most valuable contribution to African 

literature. It is divided into three sections: first, the general historical and geo- 

graphical context of the continent; second, an analysis of specific areas; finally, 
the place of Africa in international society, and particularly in relation to 

American foreign policy. Indeed, the main question which the editor tells us his 

contributors set out to answer was, “What are the emerging social forces in 
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Africa which may require the United States to make policy decisions?’ (p. vi). 
The experience and scholarship of the contributors ensures that this question is 
answered in its widest implications with a new significance. 

Joun HatcH 


AN AFRICAN LABOUR Force. Two Case Studies in East African Factory Em- 
ployment. By W. Elkan. Foreword by P. J. Rogers. Kampala, Uganda, 
East African Institute of Social Research, 1956. 59 pp. Map. Tables. 
(East African Studies, No. 7.) 93” x6”. 8s. 6d. 

MR ELKAN, a senior Research Fellow of the East African Institute of Research, 

has made a careful study of the various problems connected with working con- 

ditions in the two Uganda factories of the East African Tobacco Company. 

The workers come mainly from small peasant farms, with the object of 
accumulating some savings and then returning home. Labour turnover is high— 
7-6 per cent a month at the Kampala factory. A considerable proportion leave, 
disappointed, within the first few months. Turnover could be reduced, Mr 
Elkan believes, mainly by better methods of selecting workers. 

A major reason for ‘the rather strained and dissatisfied condition of the immi- 
grant factory worker’ (p. 18) is that he objects to having to pay for his food. 
To ‘eat one’s wages’ seems preposterous. Most of them return to the country, 
where food is provided free. ‘The normal wage or return may be lower, but in 
fact it leaves them better off’ (p. 18). 

One of the subjects to which Mr Elkan gives special consideration is the 
employment of women. In 1952, out of a total of some quarter of a million 
employed persons in Uganda, only 3,000 to 4,000 were women and of these only 
350 were employed in manufacturing industry (p. 38). The employment of 250 
women at the Jinja factory is therefore unique. Mr Elkan doubts whether the 
employment of women in industry will spread; it is unpopular with the men, 
who consider that woman’s place is in the home, and it imposes special costs on 
the employers. 

F, BENHAM 


NIGERIAN CocoA FARMERS: An Economic Survey of Yoruba Cocoa Farming 
Families. By R. Galletti, K. D. S. Baldwin, and I. O. Dina. Preface by 
A. Young. London, Oxford University Press for the Nigeria Cocoa Market- 
ing Board, 1956, xxxix-++-744 pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. Index. 93” x6}”. 
105s. 
Tus Survey, which was commissioned by the Nigeria Cocoa Marketing Board, 
consists of three parts of very unequal length. Part 1 describes the factors— 
physical, economic, and social—which determine the life and work of cocoa 
farmers in the Western Region of Nigeria. It is very readable and will be of 
most interest to those readers who are not particularly concerned with statistical 
analysis. Part 11 consists of a mainly statistical analysis of the records of 187 
cocoa-farming families in 16 different localities. Although, in view of the novelty 
of this kind of research in Africa, useful lessons may be learnt from it, especially 
on method, it is questionable whether such a myopic approach provides the best 
guidance for a policy of economic development. Parts I and 11 cover no less than 
602 pages of text and 100 pages of tables. 

But it is to the 17 pages of Part 111 that one must turn for the most important 
results of the Survey. In this Part the authors discuss the effect of the present 
system of marketing and the economic potential of the industry, and in doing so, 
reach some noteworthy conclusions. 

They point out that the priceswhich producers received between 1946 and 1950 
were too low to induce them to invest in new planting to the extent necessary 
to prevent a later decline in output of cocoa beans; the rate of planting in that 
period was even below that of the nineteen-thirties when the economic depres- 
sion had a discouraging effect on planting. The authors further emphasize that 
large reserves accumulated by the Marketing Board are no substitute for the 
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growers’ own investment in their farms, where new planting is needed con- 
tinuously if the acreage going out of production is to be replaced. Finally they 
stress that the growers are not good judges of the effects of the Marketing Board 
system since they tend to attribute to the system the vast improvement in their 
position, compared with pre-war years, when this is mainly due to better terms 
of trade for cocoa. Another important point made is that producers need more 
working capital than was at their disposal in post-war years. It is to be hoped 
that these conclusions, based as they are on meticulous research, will be heeded 
in spite of the rather unimpressive way in which they have been presented—a 
defect for which, presumably, the authors are less to blame than those respon- 
sible for their terms of reference. 
CHARLOTTE LEUBUSCHER 


ASIAN-AFRICAN CONFERENCE 


THE BANDUNG CONFERENCE. By A. Appadorai. New Delhi, The Indian Council 
of World Affairs, 1955. 32 pp. 84”x5}”. Rs. 1/8. 


Dr ApPADORAI served on the Joint Secretariat of the Asian—African Conference 
held at Bandung in April 1955. In this booklet he outlines the origins of the 
Conference and comments sympathetically on the resolutions passed. 

S. O. 


Tue As!AN—AFRICAN CONFERENCE. Bandung, Indonesia, April 1955. By George 
McTurnan Kahin. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press in co- 
operation with the Institute of Pacific Relations; London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. vii+88 pp. Index. 9"x6". 16s. 


PROFESSOR KAHIN was present in Bandung during the Asian—A frican Conference. 
He provides an excellent analysis of the background to and the discussions at the 
Conference. An appendix includes the text of the Final Communiqué. 


Ss. O. 


Tue Cotour CurTAIn: A Report on the Bandung Conference. By Richard 
Wright. Foreword by Gunnar Myrdal. London, Dobson, 1956. 187 pp. 
Illus. 8"x5}”. I2s. 6d. 


TueE subtitle of this book—‘A Report on the Bandung Conference’—is mislead- 
ing. The Bandung Conference is used as a peg on which to hang a dissertation on 
the problems of colour and ‘racism’. It is none the worse for that, but what the 
author has to say on ‘the colour curtain’ is unexpectedly trite and repetitive. He 
does not lay claim to any special knowledge of Asia, but the interviews which he 
records effectively illustrate a variety of Asian attitudes. 

SAUL ROSE 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


THE INDIAN PARLIAMENT. Ed. by A. B. Lal. India, Chaitanya Publishing 
House, 1956. xxiv-+-296 pp. Index. 9”x5%”. Rs. 15. 30s. $4. 

PARLIAMENTARY DEMmocRAcY IN InpDIA: A Symposium. Indian and British 
Viewpoints. Foreword by Purushottam G. Mavalankar. Ahmedabad, 
Harold Laski Institute of Political Science, 1956. viii+63 pp. 8?”x5}”. 
Rs. 1/8. 35. 


The Indian Parliament is enticingly entitled but is bound to disappoint those 


who expect to find in it much information or judgement on the working of parlia-. 


mentary institutions in India. There are sixteen contributions of uneven length 
and quality. They may be described as falling into three categories. The largest 
group are formal expositions of parts of the parliamentary machinery—the con- 
duct of business, the process of legislation, and so on. These are most com- 
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petently done, mainly by members of the Parliament Secretariat. But they re- 
main purely formal. Secondly, a number of the contributions—as well as the 
Editor’s Introduction—are in the nature of general essays explaining the spirit 
of parliamentary institutions. These have a clear and useful purpose in India but 
throw little light on the developing practice in that country. Moreover, they do 
not attempt to formulate any specifically Indian approach to the institutions; 
they merely convey to an Indian audience some of the reflections on parliament 
current in the West. Finally, a few contributors have provided specific studies of 
particular aspects of parliament, and it is here that some interesting work is to 
be found. Attention deserves to be called especially to Dr Khare’s brief legal 
analysis of delegated legislation and above all to a suggestive chapter on privi- 
leges and immunities by Mr C. V. H. Rao, former editor of The Indian Nation. 
Mr Rao has indicated one of the fascinating ‘growing points’ of parliament in 
India. 

Parliamentary Democracy in India is one of the first publications of a new 
Institute for the study of political problems. The symposium under review is a 
very slight affair and contains little original information or speculation. The 
symposium purports to bring together Indian and British viewpoints on parlia- 
ment in India but the latter are no more than messages of congratulation and the 
former are too general to be called studies. The establishment of the Institute, 
however, can be an important step if it achieves its object of stimulating serious 
research and extending academic political discussion. There is great need for 


such non-official bodies standing outside both the universities and the political 
institutions themselves. 


W. H. Morris-JoNnEs 


INDIAN ForEIGN Poricy: In Defence of National Interest. (An Analytical 
Study of Indian Foreign Policy.) By Karunakar Gupta. Foreword by 
Prof. C. A. W. Manning. Calcutta, The World Press Private Ltd., 1956. 
xv-+109 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 8}”x5}”. Rs. 10. 16s. 6d. 


I 
Dr GuptA, in preparing a Ph.D. thesis on “The Korean Crisis and the Indian 
Union’ as a student at the London School of Economics, was apparently startled 
to find that India, like most other countries, has essential national interests 
which broadly shape her foreign policy. What happens when these interests 
conflict with abstract principles of international morality? 

Regretfully enough, Dr Gupta discovered that the former usually carry the 
day. It is only on these grounds that the author can explain, for example, Mr 
Nehru’s attitude towards the Communist insurrection in Malaya. Ought not 
the Indian Prime Minister to have supported ‘the Malayan liberation movement’ 
instead of condemning it as ‘vilest terrorism’ and allowing the transit of ‘Gurkha 
mercenaries’ from Nepal to crush it? (p. 44). Ah yes, says Dr Gupta: but India 
could not afford the risks to her own security which might have attended ‘the 
collapse of the Nepal economy’. It has not, apparently, occurred to the author 
that Mr Nehru was accurately informed about the situation in Malaya, and 
therefore realized that Communist terrorism has nothing in common with a 
‘liberation movement’. This kind of elaborate defence of policies which are self- 
explanatory, when the facts are known, is typical of Dr Gupta’s rather naive 
approach. 

The book is scrappy. It has been put together rather than written. But there 
are flashes of genuine insight, as when (pp. 84-5) the author outlines the inter- 
dependence of India and Britain in the Indian Ocean area, and their community 
of interests in peace in the Far East. It is dedicated to Sardar K. M. Panikkar, 
for whose diplomatic achievements the author has a sincere and well-deserved 
admiration. Unfortunately, while Dr Gupta’s general line of thinking owes 
much to Sardar Panikkar’s work, some of his hasty judgements show that he 
has failed to grasp certain of its implications. 


L. F. RUSHBROOK-WILLIAMS 
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A CONSTITUTION FOR PakisTAN. By Herbert Feldman. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. 102 pp. 83?” 52”. 6s. 


A Constitution for Pakistan in 102 pages; is it worth attempting such a feat of 
compression? The answer must be yes and Mr Feldman has done a useful job. 
The booklet he offers is not a constitutional lawyer’s examination of the various 
drafts and schemes for a constitution; it is a summary of that part of Pakistan’s 
political history which bears fairly directly on the problem of constitution- 
making. The press-clippings are put in order and each political crisis has a 
chapter. One of the great virtues of the book is that it uses and thus draws 
further and needed attention to the Munir Report on the Punjab Disturbances 
of 1953, one of the most fascinating of all official documents and one of the most 
important accounts of political behaviour influenced by religious sentiment. As 
it turns out, September 1955 was an unlucky time at which to conclude the 
story, but the author cannot be blamed if he thought that in view of the zig-zag 
course of Pakistan’s constitutional development prediction was impossible and 
one date as good as another. But the author cannot avoid blame for careless 
proof-reading which has still not been remedied by a correction slip; some of the 
errors are very trying—as when wrong dates confuse the story which Mr Feld- 
man has been at pains to disentangle. More substantial perhaps is the criticism 
that since he wishes the book to be ‘self-explanatory’ he should have allowed 
himself a little more space for the explanation of political forces, especially 
within the Muslim League and at the Provincial level. Finally it is not correct 
to say (p. 6) that the 1935 Act’s federal provisions awaited agreement between 
political parties. Nor is it accurate to say (p. 10) that when Bengal and Punjab 
were partitioned it was the ‘Muslim membership of the pre-partition Legislative 
Assemblies of these two Provinces’ who chose the E. Bengal and W. Punjab 
representatives for the Pakistan Constituent Assembly; it was the members for 
Muslim-majority districts and this is a different matter, for only in this way were 
Hindus chosen to sit in the Constituent Assembly. 
W. H. Morris-JONES 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


INDONESIA IN THE MODERN WorLpD. Parts 1 and 2. By J. M. van der Kroef. 
Amsterdam, Ganaco, N.V., 1954 and 1956. Part 1. 308 pp. 9$”x6}". 
Part 2. 386 pp. H/l. 17.50 for each volume. 


THE years since 1949 have been confused ones for the observer of Indonesian 
politics. Personal rivalries and the balancing tricks of splinter parties in a 
parliament where until the end of 1955 there had not been a general election, 
tended to obscure the picture. Extremist groups of divergent ideologies drew 
together into marriages of convenience. Thus we saw from 1953 until the middle 
of 1955 the Nationalist Party (PNJ), the Communists (PKJ), and an extreme 
Muslim faction (Nahdatul Ulama), acting together against the ‘moderate’ centre 
Muslim party (Masjumi) and the Socialists (PSI). To the onlooker, with his 
scanty sources of information, all this has been bewildering. The Asian—African 
Conference held at Bandung in April 1955 did something to fix in Western minds 
the place of Indonesia in Asian international politics. The general election at the 
end of 1955 showed that the Communist, Islamic, and Nationalist political 
groupings held the support of the mass of Indonesians; it indicated too that their 
party ideologies covered the ways in which most Indonesians approached the 
problems with which their society is faced. But from the outside only the very 
broadest idea of what these social attitudes and problems were, and the way they 
were being worked out, could be obtained. 

We must be grateful then to Dr van der Kroef, who in this two volume collec- 
tion of essays analyses for us many of the themes of contemporary Indonesian 
development which lie behind the facade of party politics and foreign policy. His 
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essays cover a very wide field, from economic problems, political alignments and 
ideologies, and the special subject of racial minorities, to the social roots of the 
Javanese drama and modern trends in Indonesian literature. They also vary a 
good deal in quality and depth. The first historical essay in volume one, for in- 
stance, does no more than set out what the author calls the ‘high lights’ of the 
Dutch colonial background. That on Modern Literature in volume two only 
reproduces what can be found already elsewhere. But there can be few who will 
not find something rewarding in these two volumes, and most of us will benefit a 
great deal from them. Their author brings to bear on his subject an acquaintance 
with recent general literature on underdeveloped areas in Asia and Africa com- 
bined with a wide grasp of specialist material on Indonesia in Dutch. If his pic- 
ture of the contemporary Indonesian scene has one major flaw it is perhaps that 
he underestimates the corrosive effect of the parting in anger from Holland and 
recent unsatisfactory Indonesian—Dutch relations. Its great merit is a lively 
sympathy with the government and people of Indonesia, which is of greater 
worth in that he does not shrink from pointing out temporarily unpalatable 
truths, 


C. D. Cowan 


TRANSFORMATION IN MALAYA. By J. B. Perry Robinson. London, Secker & 
Warburg, 1956. 232 pp. Map. Index. 8”x5}". 18s. 


IT is not enough to preface a book with modest disclaimers of expert knowledge, 
although that will, perhaps, deflect the critic’s sharpest barbs; and this is doubly 
true of a book whose author spent two years in the country of which he writes, 
some of it engaged in the ‘preparation of material for an official History of the 
Emergency’. That Mr Perry Robinson has acquired a considerable, if super- 
ficial, knowledge of his subject and its background none can reasonably doubt; 
but he has not made the best of his opportunities. 

Transformation in Malaya shows the signs of hasty work—some of it with 
scissors and paste pot. It is studded with massive quotations from a variety of 
sources (one of them runs to seven pages) and its tempo is in places dragged 
down with foot-noted ‘asides’. The result is formless and the development of its 
main thesis is, accordingly, elusive. 

The book is, however, useful to the extent that it does, within the scope of a 
short and readable volume suited to the unexacting requirements of the some- 
what better-than-average reader, report the very significant changes that have 
occurred in Malaya since 1945 and the forces and circumstances that have 
moulded them. It is best where it deals with the Emergency and recent political 
developments, less good when it attempts to analyse the results of the newly- 
returned Conservative Government’s appointment of General Sir Gerald Templer 
as High Commissioner in 1952 and least good of all where its author—or, let us 
charitably hope, his publisher—felt that circumstances had denied him the time 
to indulge in the tiresome business of checking seemingly unimportant state- 
ments of fact. But nothing is really unimportant for, after all, in this free coun- 
try of ours, there is no sure way of preventing ‘popular’ books from falling into 
the hands of experts—real or soi disant. Perhaps there should be. 

M. V. DEL TuFO 


EAST ASIA AND PACIFIC 


JAPAN—LAND AND MEN: An Account of the Japanese Land Reform Program, 
1945-51. By Laurence I. Hewes, Jr. Ames, Iowa, The Iowa State College 
Press, 1955. vVili+154 pp. Illus. Map. Diagrams. 9”x6". $4. 

THE Land Reform was one of the most important events of the Occupation years 

in Japan. Mr Hewes writes of it with authority—and in technicolour. One may 

have one’s reservations about the liberties taken with ‘Joe Tanaka, the little 
brown rice-grower’, and postscripts in the form of a travelogue farewell with an 
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authentic purple sunset may not be to everyone’s taste. But Mr Hewes was on 
the spot as one of those responsible for the Occupation’s direction of the Land 
Reform and his account of its drafting and execution as seen from the American 
side is therefore a valuable one. He catches well the atmosphere in which the 
reform was conducted, giving, incidentally, a kindly and fair-minded assessment 
of the attitudes and abilities of the Japanese officials concerned not always to be 
found in the published reminiscences of Occupation officials. But his account 
could have been more systematic; it could, with advantage, have contained a 
few references. The problems of dispossession are not adequately treated simply 
in terms of ‘landlord resistance’, and one could have expected a closer analysis of 
the distribution of the benefits of the reform. There is also an introductory 
historical sketch which is not to be recommended. 

The account ends in 1951 and Mr Hewes ventures only the briefest assess- 
ment of the effects of the reform and few prognostications for the future. But 
his general conclusion that the land-hungry Japanese farmer suffers from more 
ills than a mere Land Reform can cure remains true today. 

R. P. Dore 


THE NEw JAPAN: Government and Politics. By Harold S. Quigley and John E. 
Turner. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. viii+-456 pp. Index. 9}”x6}”". $5. 4os. 


Tuis is, in the main, a survey of the constitutional and administrative organiza- 
tion of post-war Japan. It includes, however, four chapters on politics in pre- 
1945 Japan. These suffer somewhat from the lack of any account, however 
succinct, of the basic economic and international developments which lay behind 
the conflict of Army and Parties in Japan. The general reader, without such 
background knowledge, will be likely to find them somewhat confusing. More- 
over, although the authors begin with some very sensible remarks about demo- 
cracy being alien and unintelligible to most Japanese, they nevertheless tend to 
judge events in Japan from the standpoint of American democracy and they are 
rather free with the overworked terms ‘reactionary’, ‘progressive’, and ‘fascist’. 
Some of their judgements on personalities are open to question, such as that 
Baron Hiranuma was ‘unfailingly ultramilitarist’ (p. 59). 

The book includes an excellent account of the way in which the Constitution 
of 1947 was forced upon a reluctant Japanese Government and Diet by General 
MacArthur and of his cavalier attitude in the matter towards both the Far 
Eastern Commission and the Allied Council in Tokyo. An analysis of the Con- 
stitution follows; there are also chapters on the organization and powers of the 
Cabinet, of the Diet, and of the still exceedingly influential bureaucracy. The 
initiation, development, and policies of the major political parties are next sur- 
veyed, and the concluding chapters deal with the judiciary and with local 
government. The authors are well aware of the deficiencies of Japanese political 
parties, none of which have ‘really won the trust and confidence of the ordinary 
citizen’ (p. 359). 

F. C. JonEs 


KoreEA Tomorrow: Land of the Morning Calm. By Kyung Cho Chung. Pre- 
fatory note by General Mark W. Clark. Foreword by Dr Paul F. Douglass. 
New York and London, The Macmillan Company, 1956. xxv-+384 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. Index. 9}”6}". $5.95. 41s. 6d. 


Tuts book, by a Korean staff member of the United States Army Language 
School at Monterey, California, opens with a brief geographical and historical 
account of Korea. The ensuing chapters deal in greater detail with the religious, 
economic, cultural, and political aspects of modern Korea. Chapters vi and vi 
describe the origins and course of the recent Korean War. The last chapter 
assesses the prospects for Korea; in it the author makes a passionate plea for the 
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political reunion of the country. He writes from the standpoint of a Korean 
patriot, and he, not unnaturally, blames the policies of the Great Powers for the 
tragedy which overtook the country after 1945. At the same time he is not 
entirely uncritical of his own people and, in general, he writes with a judicious 
balance and lack of bias. His book contains much useful information on all 
aspects of Korean life and can therefore be recommended to the general reader. 
The appendixes include the text of the Armistice Agreement of 1953, with other 
valuable documentary material. There is a prefatory note by General Mark Clark 
who describes himself as ‘the first United States Army Commander in history to 
sign an Armistice without victory’. 


F. C. JoNEs 


AMERICA’S SIBERIAN EXPEDITION, 1918-1920: A Study of National Policy. By 
Betty Miller Unterberger. Durham, N.C., Duke University Press; London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1956. 271 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
ot" x6}". 56s. 6d. 


TuIs useful monograph deals in considerable detail with the formulation and 
development of United States policy with respect to intervention in Siberia after 
1918 and the related question of international policies concerning the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. Although it is based almost entirely on American records and 
reflects essentially the American viewpoint, it is also of interest for the light it 
throws on relations between the United States and the Allies generally in the 
period 1917-23. Moreover, it contributes something, again from the American 
side, to our knowledge of the early stages of the disputes between the United 
States and Japan concerning the territorial integrity of China and the mainten- 
ance of the Open Door. On the other hand, events in Siberia itself are subordin- 
ated to the account of international politics, with the result that the story of the 
Kolchak government and other anti-Bolshevik Russian groups, as well as their 
dealings with Britain and Japan, are only lightly sketched. None the less, within 
these limits the book is a sound and competent piece of work. It is a pity that it 
is marred by a number of unimportant but irritating printer’s errors and that 
one of the maps, facing p. 12, is technically so badly done. 


W. G. BEASLEY 


CHINA UNDER COMMUNISM: The First Five Years. By Richard L. Walker. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1956. xv-+-403 pp. Illus. Index. 83” 53” 30s. 


PROFESSOR WALKER’S book is not remarkable for the sense of detachment one 
usually associates with the professional historian. Nevertheless the book is 
useful because it is based on a wide range of published material, much of which 
is Chinese. Enough of this material appears in the text for the careful reader to 
decide for himself just how far the sources bear out the author’s interpretations. 

Professor Walker concentrates ‘on a few key areas where the aping [sic] of the 
Soviet “‘big brother’’ can be brought clearly into focus’ (p. ix). And yet it is 
questionable whether even in these key areas his material indicates no more than 
a slavish imitation of Soviet doctrine and Soviet methods. In the field of indus- 
trial policy the parallel is shown to be close. In the field of land reform, on the 
other hand, no evidence is produced—or indeed available—to show that there is 
an opposition to the increased tempo of collectivization which is in any way com- 
parable to that which made itself manifest in the Soviet Union—a feature suffi- 
ciently significant, surely, to deserve assessment. Again, in giving his own views 
on the permanence of the Sino-Soviet alliance, the author bases his arguments on 
Chinese reactions to Chinese problems rather than on the government’s doc- 
trinaire conviction that what is good for the Soviet Union is also good for 
China. 

The chapter which deals with psychological control contains a remarkable 
account of the training of cadres and of the chain reaction of acute emotional 
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crises which afflict the members of a class of trainees after the first six months of 
hard physical labour, political indoctrination, struggle meetings, accusation, and 
confession. Nor are the hazards of this unusual profession confined to training, 
for it is the cadres who are blamed for policy failures of all kinds. One is left 
with the impression that here, at least, the Chinese may have made significant 
‘improvements’ in the methods passed on to them by their Soviet teachers. Is it, 
then, so improbable that, far from ‘aping’ the Soviet system, adaptation of 
Soviet Communism to a Chinese context has entailed changes, some of which 
may well be accompanied by an intensification of the original doctrine and by a 
tightening of the methods of control? 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the publications of the United 
States Consulate General in Hong Kong for ‘preliminary analysis as well as 
screening of the great quantities of Communist material’ (p. xiii). Since these 
publications consist mainly of translations and digests of Chinese material, they 
are probably acceptable as secondary sources. But he has also availed himself of 
sources which are themselves interpretations of the very material on which the 
book is based and thus of doubtful value. The notes to each chapter, however, 
will enable the reader to distinguish between primary, secondary, and other 
material. There are also seven pages of bibliographical notes which students of 
the subject will find useful. 

H., F. SImon 


BEHIND THE BAMBOO CURTAIN: The Experiences of an American Doctor in 
China. By A. M. Dunlap. Foreword by Dr Daniel T. MacDougal. Intro- 
duction by John Leighton Stuart. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 
1956. viii+208 pp. Illus. 9}”x6}". $3.75. 

Tuts book relates in a series of letters the experiences of an American doctor in 

Communist China. He gives, without sensationalism, a graphic record of the ex- 

tinction of a flourishing medical practice and the expropriation of the doctor’s 

property and equipment. 

In the beginning there were glib promises of protection. There were con- 
siderable hopes that a modus vivendi for the foreigner could develop. Dr Dunlap 
tells, unemotionally, of the remorseless whittling away of these hopes. He relates 
the pressure that was put upon him by demands from so-called labour unions 
and the interminable and inconclusive discussions which went on. Then came 
the tremendous pressure of taxation, the refusal to allow voluntary surrender of 
property in lieu of tax and, finally, after it appeared that no further cash could 
be extracted, the ‘reluctant’ acceptance of real property and equipment at a 
trivial fraction of its value in clearance of indebtedness of fantastic proportions. 
He tells of the similar experiences of others and of the tragic suicides of numbers 
of his Chinese friends unable to withstand the pressure. He mentions, and it is 
no exaggeration, that the pedicab (rickshaw tricycle) drivers kept near to the 
walls of buildings to avoid being hit by suicides leaping from roof-tops. 

In this gloomy story there are few high-lights. The chief is the marked 
loyalty of Chinese staff, colleagues, and friends. The author concludes by ex- 
pressing his confidence that, like the mighty Yangtse River, the Chinese nation 
will ultimately return to its proper course. 

The book does not pretend to be profound. It does not set out to find reasons 
or to make forecasts. But, as an ancillary to a more complete study of this period 
it will have a value for the historian. 

VICTOR FARMER 


VANISHED CuINA: Far Eastern Banking Memories. By W. H. Evans Thomas. 
London, Thorsons, 1956. 350 pp. Index. 73”5”. I5s. 

‘Ou the great days in the distance enchanted!’ How vividly this account of 

‘Vanished China’ brings them back again. But Mr Thomas’ book is not wholly 
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or even mainly concerned with opportunities for sport, travel, and the English- 
man’s ordinary recreations which conditions of life in China enabled him to com- 
bine with strenuous days making his contribution to the building up of British 
trade. 

On a light framework of autobiography Mr Thomas hangs a number of 
pleasantly descriptive pieces and interesting historical and cultural illusions. Of 
Peking Mr Thomas shows an understanding and appreciation which will gladden 
the hearts of lovers of that splendid Eastern capital as they remember it 
(chap. 7). Attention must be drawn, however, to a slip on page 58. The Hanlin 
was not ‘demolished’ by the victorious allies after the relief of Peking in 1900 to 
form part of the ‘glacis’ designed to afford protection to the Legation Quarter in 
the future. It was destroyed during the siege by fire caused, it is generally sup- 
posed, by shell-fire of the Boxers directed at the British Legation. Had the wind 
been in a different quarter, the Legation would have been in serious jeopardy. 

Two appendixes (pp. 186 and 288) make valuable contributions on ‘The 
Currency War’ and ‘The Break-up of the Stabilization Board of China’. 

Mr Thomas directs well justified criticisms to the Kuomintang administration, 
after the war which are complementary to General Stilwell’s criticisms of Chiang 
Kai-shek during the war (see The Stilwell Papers). 

Finally, like ‘Vinegar Joe’, he indulges in light verse on his departure from 
Chungking in 1946. But Mr Thomas’ ‘Ave atque vale’ lacks perhaps some of the 
Rabelaisian humour of the ‘Lyric to Spring’ of that misunderstood and unfairly 
judged commander. 


P. H. B. Kent 


UNITED STATES 


RussIA AND AMERICA: Dangers and Prospects. By Henry L. Roberts. Fore- 
word by John J. McCloy. New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign 
Relations; London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1956. 
XXXV1+25I pp. 83”x6". $3.50. 25s. 


Wuat essential problems are posed for American foreign policy by Soviet posses- 
sion of the hydrogen bomb and by present Soviet potentials and attitudes to the 
outside world? What are the new requirements for American industrial and 
economic development and her political and economic relations with her allies 
and with neutral countries? The factors which must be considered in answering 
these questions are complex in the extreme and sometimes contradictory; great 
credit is due to Dr Roberts, Director of the Russian Institute of Columbia Uni- 
versity, for the comprehensiveness of his analysis of them and for the lucidity of 
his logic. He was director of research for a group of representative political 
thinkers and scholars who met in 1953-5 under the auspices of the Council on 
Foreign Relations to study these questions, and he has drawn freely on their 
ideas. The Chairman of the Council sums up the main perspectives in his fore- 
word. The application of the conclusions to the specific questions of Germany, 
East Europe, and China is discussed briefly at the end. 

These conclusions reaffirm much that is already familiar in American policy: 
the need to maintain effective deterrents and the lead in the technological and 
economic race; a nice balance between containment and pressure; an intelligent, 
flexible, and liberal policy towards allies and neutrals; freer trade. The thinking 
is perhaps circumscribed by too rigid a belief in the bipolarity of the world 
and in the fundamental hostility of Russia; consequently there is all too little 
exploration of the possibilities of an improvement in direct relations and the 
ultimate sanction of war looms permanently in the background. The arguments 
suffer from an intellectual detachment which assumes too readily that the basic 


values of American humanism will be accepted in more backward parts of the 
NN 
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world. They are often brittle and not quite adequate when applied to a concrete 
problem like German unification. The chief value of Dr Robert’s exercise lies in 
its re-examination of problems and reaffirmation of principles at a time when the 
ground seems to be shifting rapidly; it does not matter so much that its effect 
will be stabilising rather than stimulating. my 


THE UNITED STATES AND AsiA. By Lawrence H. Battistini. New York, Praeger, 
1955. Xii+370 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 8”x5}". $5. 


Tuis is another of the numerous general surveys of American policy in Asia in- 
tended for the general public in the United States. It is based mainly on Ameri- 
can secondary authorities and therefore cannot contribute anything new. The 
author, however, who was formerly Chief of the Economic Affairs Division of the 
Civil Historical Section of SCAP, has made a sound and accurate selection of 
factual material. He shows considerable understanding, especially of the 
. Japanese, and what he has to say about the American Occupation is far removed 
from any uncritical panegyric. All this is commendable; what is less so is the 
assumption, running through the book, that American policy in the Far East 
was on a higher moral level than were the policies of the European Powers and 
that Asians were therefore better disposed towards the United States. The state- 
ment (p. 22) that Great Britain revised her treaty with Japan in 1894 because she 
wanted Japan as a prospective ally is simply untrue; China, not Japan, was the 
prospective ally—before the Sino-Japanese War. The book is also full of the 
usual anticolonialism, at least where Great Britain, France, or the Netherlands 
are concerned; the Philippines are a somewhat different matter. Thus on the 
same page (317) the author talks about the ‘long and beneficent American 
occupation’ and then goes on to say that ‘the mass of the people were in a state 
of abject poverty when the Republic was established’ (in 1946). But he does not 
seem to see that this exposes American colonial policy to the same criticisms that 
can be made of the economic and social policies of other colonial Powers. 
F. C. JoNEs 


AN AMERICAN Vista. By Dean Acheson. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1956. 
160 pp. 82” x52”. 15s. 


Tuis all-too-brief confession of faith by one of the most distinguished statesmen 
of our time, which originally appeared in the United States under the title A 
Democrat Looks at his Party, poses for consideration three subjects upon which 
Mr Acheson is equipped to speak with authority: the Democratic Party, foreign 
policy, and the problem of internal security. 

On the first and second Mr Acheson is frankly partisan; the Democrats he 
finds ‘acutely conscious that we live in a world that has cut deeply into our lives 
and fortunes and can do so again; the Republicans acutely conscious of the 
domestic forces which they have twice used to overthrow their opponents’ (p. 62). 
On the third, however, he concedes errors by both parties in the search for the 
‘illusion of complete security’ in the public service. Indeed, he points out that 
the loyalty order of 21 March 1947 and the Act of 26 August 1950, permitting the 
summary suspension of government employees, were adopted under a Demo- 
cratic Administration; and he adds: ‘I was an officer of that Administration and 
share with it the responsibility for what I am now convinced was a grave mistake 
and a failure to foresee consequences which were inevitable’ (p. 106). 

On the broader aspects of foreign policy, Mr Acheson strikes a judicious 
balance between caution and optimism. On the one hand, he maintains that 
‘mass inoculation ... with the narcotic ‘‘spirit of Geneva’’’ has made the 
Western task more difficult ; on the other, he does not believe that, in the present 
phase of the cold war, we are ‘in the grip of an ice age with the environment 
frozen and immovable’. But he is firmly convinced that the hazards of the future 
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do not lie in the material realities of the international situation, but ‘chiefly in the 
realm of mind and will’ (p. 157). 

This is a most engaging book, vigorous, but polished in its style, charitable 
even in its most trenchant criticisms, and delightfully witty where humour is 
permissible, as on the lighter side of party politics. 


&: He: 


THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION: Its Principles and Practice. Ed. by Louis W. 
Koenig. New York University Press, 1956. xii+-394 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". 
$5.50. 

IT is not a very arduous task to compile from official and other records a collec- 
tion of pronouncements by a statesman and world leader for the purpose of 
indicating how the latter viewed the responsibilities which public office thrust 
upon him. But, as Professor Koenig has been able to demonstrate, the task can, 
when pursued with discrimination, produce altogether useful results for the 
student of current affairs. 

The documents (all from the office of the Chief Executive himself) which 
Professor Koenig has assembled to illustrate the ‘principles and practice’ of the 
Truman Administration fall under conventional headings. While nearly a half 
of the selection is devoted to the President as a ‘popular leader and legislator’, 
there are smaller sections of roughly equal length on the presidential office, the 
President as ‘administrative chief’ and as ‘organ of foreign relations’, with little 
more than a tailpiece on the President as Commander-in-Chief. Each document 
in each section appears with brief explanatory remarks by the editor, but there 
is no attempt at serious annotation. 

Unfortunately the introduction to the book, which strains a little too con- 
sciously after historical objectivity, does not warm up to the subject as it should, 
and some of its harsh generalizations (e.g. that to the effect that the Truman 
Administration “began, proceeded, and ended in an atmosphere of tension pro- 
duced by the innumerable sources of trouble at home and abroad’—p. 5) seem 
calculated to deter, rather than to encourage, the fair-minded reader. 


C. J. C. 


STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE AND NATIONAL Decisions. By Roger Hilsman. 
Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1956. 187 pp. Index. 84” x52”. $4. 


THE various complex ways by which every large nation nowadays accumulates 
and uses information about itself, and about all the other nations, are not very 
well known to the general reader, but are no doubt of considerable interest to 
him. In this sober and apparently well-informed book, he can now find out a 
great amount about current American practice in the way of collecting, classify- 
ing, storing and, when necessary, acting upon intelligence of this kind. 

The book is not concerned with espionage in the ordinary sense of that word, 
but with research as a basic method of collecting information about foreign 
friends and foes; and with the kinds of organization that are in the United States 
considered to be necessary in order to make the most effective political decisions 
on the research information available. There are three main working groups: 
those who collect the factual information (here called ‘the working level’, pp. 
99-122); those primarily engaged in making policy and carrying it out (here 
called ‘the operators’, pp. 38-80), and the small group who run the other two 
(here called ‘the administrators’, pp. 81-97). Partly by an analysis of written 
statements of practice and policy, but rather more by direct interview with 
members of each group, Hilsman attempts to give a condensed general account 
of what each group does, how it goes to work; and, with some special emphasis, of 
the ‘attitudes’ most characteristic in each group towards its special functions. 
In the later part of the book an effort is made to co-ordinate the American 
doctrines and policies and to consider some alternatives. 
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From time to time there is a certain amount of discussion about the psycho- 
logical character of decision-making in social and political affairs. This never gets 
much beyond the stage of anecdotal analysis, but the repeated plea is for some 
kind of organization of informed and skilled minds which can combine knowledge 
with action: ‘The bringer of knowledge.should work in a context of policy and 
action; the implementer should act within a frame of knowledge’ (p. 161). 

This seems to be intended to mean that every prudent large nation ought to 
have more and better intelligence agencies. 

F, C. BARTLETT 


DocuUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 1954. Ed. by Peter V. Curl. 
New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1955. xxii+-506 pp. Index. 8?”x6”". $5. 
40s. 


Tuis sixteenth annual volume of Documents on American Foreign Relations 
covers, as usual, a wide field. In 1954 American policy, although focused pri- 
marily on an attempt to save the EDC, and, with its failure, on the negotiation 
of the London and Paris Agreements, was also concerned with the settlement 
of Far Eastern conflicts at the Geneva Conference and with the conclusion of a 
South East Asia defence pact at Manila. 

The Near and Middle East, too, took on more importance for the United 
States in this year. The Turco-Pakistan agreement on friendly co-operation was 
encouraged by Washington, as a means of strengthening the ‘northern tier’ of 
nations against possible Russian encroachment. As regards the problems of 
Persian oil and the Suez Canal Base, the United States, although not directly 
concerned, lent its weight towards finding solutions that might strengthen good 
relations between East and West. 

This volume deals in detail with the Russian-American exchanges on atomic 
energy and disarmament. It also touches on such questions as Guatemala, 
Palestine, French North Africa, and Cyprus, although the documents provided 
on these subjects might be considered somewhat inadequate for an understand- 
ing of the situations involved. 

DENISE FOLLIOT 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES: Its Origins, Principles and Problems. 
Text and Questions on the Text. By James Mussatti. Stupy GuIDE. By 
Thomas J. Shelly. Princeton, N.J., D. Van Nostrand; London, Macmillan, 
1956. 173 pp. 9” x6}”. $3.50. 25s. 

IN the first of the two main sections of this slim volume a study is made of the 

English and Colonial backgrounds of the American Constitution, the first State 

Constitutions, the defects of the Articles of Confederation, the Constitutional 

Convention, the Bill of Rights, and the subsequent Amendments. To this is 

added an appendix containing the full texts of the Declaration of Independence, 

the Constitution, and its Amendments. Each chapter has a topical outline for 
study and short questions on the text. The second section, a study guide on the 
text, has much the same impact and value that the reader would get from perus- 
ing school certificate examination papers on this topic for the last ten years. 

At the end of the book is a second appendix containing an essay on Taxation 
and Freedom by Towner Phelan for which the remainder of the book seems to 
have been a stalking horse. This essay flays the increased power of the executive, 
the growth of bureaucracy, State subsidization in any form and sees Western 
civilization imperilled by the misuse of the graduated income tax. The author 
says in the preface that the book has been written ‘solely for the layman’; the 
layman would be much better off reading Morison and Commager. 

ALAN CONWAY 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF THE UNITED STATES ABROAD. Participants’ Edition. 
Background papers prepared for the use of participants in the Ninth 
American Assembly, Arden House, Harriman Campus of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Harriman, New York, May 3-6, 1956. Preface by Henry M. 
Wriston. Introduction by Vincent M. Barrett, Jr. New York, The Ameri- 
can Assembly Graduate School of Business, Columbia University, 1956. 
210 pp. Charts. Tables. 9” x6”. $r. 


A SYNTHESIS of six papers by five qualified people (four of them are or have been 
employed in the United States Foreign Service) for a high-level discussion group 
that has held its meetings since 1950 under the auspices of Columbia University. 
The general subject this year was that given in the title of this book. To the 
traditional functions of diplomacy, viz. ‘negotiation’, ‘information’, ‘representa- 
tion’, and ‘assistance to fellow-nationals’, are added nowadays the heavy and 
complex responsibilities of economic and cultural diplomacy, e.g. aid pro- 
grammes and publicity services. Three out of the six papers are concerned with 
these new phenomena; one with military representation (of exceptional interest) ; 
and one with participation in international organizations. 

All of these problems are characteristic of diplomatic work today. They are 
here treated with abundant factual data and the expert appreciation of men 
actively employed in dealing with them. A valuable contribution to up-to-date 
study. 


FRANK ASHTON-GWATKIN 


LATIN AMERICA 


RESPONSIBLE FREEDOM IN THE AMERICAS. By Angel del Rio. Introduction by 
Alberto Lleras Camargo. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1955. xvii+554 
pp. Index. (Bicentennial Conference Series.) 9}” x 6}". $7.50. 


THE sixth and last conference organized by the Columbia University, as part of 
its bicentennial programme in 1954, was devoted to a basic problem of the 
Western hemisphere: ‘The deficiency of freedom in the Americas and the ob- 
stacles to its full development; possible solutions to this problem in particular 
with respect to freedom to acquire knowledge.’ In the introduction to this 
volume, which is a collection of papers read at that conference, Alberto Lleras 
Camargo describes it as ‘an examination of the American conscience’ (p. xv). 
The book contains over fifty papers in six broad divisions of School and Univer- 
sity Education, Communication of Ideas and Knowledge, Religion, Government 
in Education and the Creative Arts. The papers are of varying quality and are 
devoted to ideas rather than to research or scholarship; in the main they are out- 
spoken, progressive, and liberal. Eduardo Santos in particular pulls no punches. 
His plea for liberalism, for an end to compromise with dictators, contains many 
memorable phrases: “The standard of anti-Communism in Latin America is 
turning into one of those pirate flags under which every kind of cargo . . . sailed’ 
(p. 218). 

¥ But political aspects do not predominate and Gabriela Mistral’s contri- 
bution, for example, is a most distinguished plea for the use of film and television 
in the education of the backward and unlettered. ‘The home of the Word’, she 
writes, ‘which we call school or college, has been invaded by a formidable rival: 
the Image’ (p. 86). In her view the invasion should be welcomed. This collec- 
tion of papers is in no way a comprehensive study of the subject, but it helps to 
make known a number of important current ideas in and about Latin America. 

J. A. CAMACHO 
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BrasIL: La Gran Potencia del Siglo xx1. By Antonio Meijide Pardo. Santiaco 


de Compostela, Porto Y Cia, 1955. xiv-+410 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 
83” x6". go pis. 


So many, so varied, and so exhaustive are the books on various aspects of Latin 
America that pour from the presses of the United States, that it is almost a sur- 
prise to find a well-informed and fairly comprehensive book on Brazil, produced 
in a Spanish provincial city. This volume reveals good standards of scholarship 
and is comparable and, in places, superior to many English language publications 
of similar scope. It suffers from some limitations, of which one is inherent in the 
sub-title; there can be no doubting the enthusiasm, perhaps excessive, for what 
the author regards as the great power of the twenty-first century. Another arises 
from important omissions; there are practically no references to politics, govern- 
ment, culture, or education. There is lastly too great a reliance on Mr B. H. 
Hunnicutt’s Brazil, World Frontier, which some students might consider to be 
uneven in quality and, in some degree, coloured by a propagandist intent. 

Sefior Meijide Pardo has nevertheless achieved a clear and methodical 
approach, and his chapters and sections make for easy reference; the absence of 
an index is disappointing. He has an easy, readable style brightened by the 
occasional felicitous turn of phrase. Thus, on industrialization he writes: ‘Brasil 
ensanché sus bases econdémicas al reconocerse la extrema debilidad que significa 
una economia semicolonialista’. (Brazil widened its economic base when the 
extreme weakness implied by a semi-colonial economy was recognized, p. 258.) 

Of special interest is the last chapter which attempts an assessment of the 
dynamics of the Brazilian economy. In this factual economic field the author is 
thoroughly at home, even if sometimes his statistics are a little out of date; but 
he is handicapped by the scant attention he pays to finance, banking, credit, 
insurance, and capital formation, which should surely have found more promin- 
ence in a work of this magnitude. Nevertheless this is a useful volume. The 
bibliography is excellent. 

J. A. CAMACHO 


CASE STUDY OF THE AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM OF ACAR IN BraziL. By Arthur T. 
Mosher with a Statement by the NPA Special Committee on Technical 
Cooperation, December 1955. Washington, D.C., National Planning Asso- 
ciation, 1955. xiv-+64 pp. 9”x6”. $r. 


WHILE politicians make resounding speeches and the United States Congress 
alternately supports and rebuffs the President in programmes of foreign aid, 
from time to time a quietly produced report, such as this one by Mr Mosher, casts 
a flood of light on some of the more intractable problems of the undeveloped areas 
of the world and on the practical steps that can be taken to overcome them, even 
with limited resources. Small farms, inefficiently worked by backward families, 
poor in knowledge and in health, and unable to obtain credit from normal in- 
stitutions, present a problem in many Latin American countries, and the ACAR 
programme in Brazil is a striking example of the value of a combined attack on 
ill health, ignorance, and lack of capital, by means of supervised credit. In this 
case the Association of Credit and Rural Assistance (ACAR) together with the 
American International Association (AIA) and the government of the State of 
Minas Gerais, co-operated in launching an organized campaign. As the report 
says, in characteristically simple and austere terms: ‘The appropriateness of the 
ACAR program under Brazilian conditions has been demonstrated’ (p. 63). Con- 
vincing is the fact that there are many requests for other similar programmes. 
Some of the statistics are puzzling; on page 3, for example, it is difficult to see 
how the figures are arrived at, unless they represent dollar values; but there is 
nothing to suggest that they do not represent volumes. Essentially, however, 
this is a sober report of an admirable and successful venture. 
J. A. CAMACHO 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WoRLD: Parliaments, Parties and Press as of 
January I, 1956. Ed. by Walter H. Mallory. New York, Harper for the 
Council on Foreign Relations; London, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1956. 228 pp. 10” x62”. $3.75. 32s. 

CHATHAM House and its twin sister the Council on Foreign Relations have from 

the first produced publications which have become recognized as peculiarly their 

own. This Political Handbook, twenty-nine volumes of which have now been 
edited by the first Executive Director of the Council, is such a publication. Asin 
previous years the detailed information under the now familiar headings— 
governments, parties, press, and international organizations—has been com- 
pletely revised and brought up to date. Its terseness and yet its comprehensive- 
ness within rigorous limitations justify its accepted place on the reference shelf. 


REPORT ON CURRENT RESEARCH. Spring 1956. Survey of Current Research on 
the Middle East. Director William Sands. Editor, Ann W. Noyes. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Middle East Institute, 1956. 72 pp. 9”x6”". $1. 


TuIs Report is a development of the survey of research conducted by the Middle 
East Institute, the first fruits of which appeared in Current Research on the Middle 
East 1955 which was welcomed in a review in the July 1956 issue of this Journal, 
pp. 382-3. The Institute invited eight scholars to write on their experience in 
undertaking research on Middle Eastern subjects, to indicate prerequisites for 
and to offer guidance in such studies. Professor Sir Hamilton Gibb contributes a 
paper on Problems of Modern Middle Eastern History; Professor Bernard Lewis, 
from another angle, a paper on The Ottoman Archives: A Source for European 
History. Other papers deal with Arab Government and Administration: Prob- 
lems of the Western Scholar (George Grassmuck); A Frame for Random Sam- 
pling: Three Villages of the Lebanon (Frances C. Rintz); Russian Activity in 
the Middle East Before World War I: A Research Note (William Persen); 
Human Relations Research: An Egyptian Textile Mill (William Morris Garson) ; 
Sources for Ottoman History in the Gennadeion (Peter Topping); Cairo’s 
Archives and the History of Ottoman Egypt (Stanford J. Shaw). 





CORRESPONDENCE 


GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE DOCUMENTS ON FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
TO THE BOLSHEVIKS IN 1917 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

In the April 1956 issue of International Affairs (Vol. 32, No. 2, pp. 181-9) you 
published an article by George Katkov, entitled ‘German Foreign Office Docu- 
ments on Financial Support to the Bolsheviks in 1917’. 

The documents in themselves constitute an invaluable addition to our fund 
of knowledge concerning the relations between the Russian Bolshevik Party and 
the Imperial German Government in 1917. However, the introductory com- 
ments by Mr Katkov contain numerous distortions of facts. 

I consider it my duty to correct these facts in the interest of historical truth. 


1. On page 182, Mr Katkov writes: 


... [that] German agents were seeking to undermine army discipline by inciting 
soldiers to attack their officers was suspected from the very beginning of the February 
revolution. When, at one of the earliest meetings of the Provisional Government, 
in March, the Kadet leader P. N. Milyukov referred casually to interference by 
German agents, Kerensky, then Minister of Justice and ‘the hostage of Revolutionary 
Democracy’, shouted in tones of hysteria that there was no place for him in a gather- 
ing ... he left the meeting, announcing his resignation, which needless to say, he 
almost immediately withdrew. 


In the first place, I did not announce my resignation ‘at one of the earliest meet- 
ings of the Provisional Government, in March’. It was at a much later date and 
under entirely different circumstances that I submitted my resignation. This 
occurred after the first armed demonstration by the Bolsheviks on 21 April 1917 
(4 May 1917). However, the reasons which precipitated my decision to resign 
were of an entirely different nature and it would be out of place to discuss the 
particular circumstances in the present context. 

In the second place, Mr P. N. Milyukov did not speak about the interference 
of ‘German agents’ at the beginning of the February revolution. In his memoirs, 
Mr Milyukov himself wrote that ‘I said that the German money was one of the 
factors contributing to the coup d’éat.’ 1 Even this modified statement could 
well have aroused my indignation at the time since I knew, no less than Mr 
Milyukov, that this cowp d’état was engineered by ‘members of the State Duma’ 
with ‘the support of the leaders of the Army’.2 When, on the first day of the 
coup d’état P. N. Milyukov was saying to the soldiers of the reserve Novocher- 
kasskii regiment : ‘We must do away with the German on the outside and put an 
end to the German on the inside’, he was not speaking of Lenin and his collabora- 
tors, but of those people who were operating at the very foot of the throne.* 

In the third place, in speaking about German money at the beginning of 
March, it was not possible for Mr Milyukov to have had reference to the exist- 
ence of ‘German agents’ in the revolutionary circles of Russia for the simple 
reason that the very first and completely reliable information concerning Lenin’s 
connections with the German Government were only received by the Provisional 
Government towards the middle of April. This information was furnished by the 

1 P. N. Milyukov, Vospominaniia (New York, 1955), Vol. 11, p. 328. This view, incident- 
ally, is shared by Mr V. D. Nabokov. See Arkhiv russkoy revoliutsti, ed. J. V. Gessen, 2nd 
edition, Vol. 1 (Berlin, 1922). 


2 Ibid., p. 337. 
3 Izvestiia revoliutsionnoi Nedeli, edited by the Committee of Petrograd Journalists, 
No. 2, 28 February (13 March 1917). 
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French Minister of Munitions, Albert Thomas, who arrived in Petrograd on ro 
April (23 April), almost immediately following the arrival of Lenin.2 


2. Further, Mr Katkov writes: 


Not until the Bolsheviks had developed their propaganda in the army, inciting the 
soldiers to insubordination and urging fraternization with the German troops, did 
the Provisional Government start a cautious investigation of possible contacts with 
the Germans (p. 182). 


In reality, the Provisional Government began investigations immediately fol- 
lowing the arrival of Albert Thomas in April. These investigations had, neces- 
sarily, to be conducted under conditions of extreme secrecy for two reasons: first, 
because our Government was obliged to preserve the interest of our Allies and 
second, on account of the extensive liberty of the press that prevailed in Russia 
in 1917. Any investigation into the affairs of a man so prominent as Lenin had 
to be carried out with extreme care. The premature publication of so much as a 
hint of such a thing would have warned the traitors and caused public indigna- 
tion against the Government. This work was entrusted to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Tereshenko, in collaboration with the Minister of Communications, 
Nekrasov. Only our President, Prince Lvov, and myself were cognizant of the 
investigations in progress, but we did not have full knowledge of the details 
involved. Less than two months after the investigations were initiated, all the 
material evidence had been amassed and the stage was set for the prosecution. 


3. On page 183, Mr Katkov asserts: 


By the end of June 1917, with the failure of the Kerensky offensive and the pro- 
gressive decline in army morale, the arrest of Bolshevik leaders for treasonable 
activities was seriously considered. 


This lax interpretation of the reasons impelling the Provisional Government to 
conduct arrests of Bolshevik leaders serves only to point to the author’s ignor- 
ance of the most elementary facts pertinent to the situation. Needless to say, the 
decision to institute public legal proceedings against the Bolshevik leaders had no 
relation whatsoever to the failure of the ‘Kerensky offensive’. This is self- 
evident from a cursory glance at the chronology of events. 

The offensive operations of the Russian armies began on 18 June (1 July) and 
proved, at the outset, to be successful. Prior to this date, around 15 June (28 
June), Tereshenko handed a part of the secret documents to the Minister of 
Justice, Mr Pereverzev, in order to enable the latter to initiate the prosecution. 
At the same time, Colonel Nikitine was also taken into confidence with respect to 
a part of the secret material, equipping him with the information necessary to 
carry out effective surveillance over the activities of some important traitors. 

In his book The Fatal Years (to which Mr Katkov makes frequent references), 
Colonel B. V. Nikitine gives an account of the arrest of some Bolsheviks and 
anarchists at the ‘Villa Durnovo’. These arrests took place on 19 June (2 July). 
On this day [writes Nikitine], 


At 11 a.m. I called on the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Tereshenko, who was 
expecting me. He introduced me to an officer of the French Mission, Captain Laurent, 
who was destined to render much valuable service to us later on.? 

The inquiry into Kozlovsky’s activities only acquired a graver significance when 
the distinguished French officer, Captain Pierre Laurent, came to me on the 4th of 
July [21 June, old style] and handed me copies of the first 14 telegrams to and from 


1 The first mention of Albert Thomas’ name in this connection appeared in my book 
The Crucifixion of Liberty (New York, 1934, p. 321). I was not in a position to disclose 
this source of information at an earlier date due to a personal commitment to Albert 
Thomas, who requested that his role in this matter be made public only after his death. 

2 B. V. Nikitine, The Fatal Years, Fresh Revelations on a Chapter of Underground History 
(London, Hodge, 1938), p. 94. 
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Stockholm, exchanged between Kozlovsky, Fiirstenberg, Lenin, Kolontai and 
Sumenson. Laurent subsequently gave me copies of 15 further telegrams. 

The telegrams enable a clear distinction to be made between the principals and the 
less important persons involved and in this respect they were of the utmost value 
to the Counter-Espionage Bureau, as they told us the names of the people who 
required special attention. This information allowed us to make a good deal of pro- 
gress and further investigations yielded startling results hour by hour. The first we 
ever heard of Sumenson’s existence was through these telegrams.? 


The Hindenburg—Ludendorff counter-offensive which, in turn, proved to be 
successful, began on 3 July (16 July) and, as such, it coincided exactly with the 
first day of the July uprising of the Bolsheviks. This coincidence in itself is an 
extremely significant fact. 

4. On the same page, Mr. Katkov writes: ‘Kerensky had left Petrograd on 
the first day of the rising’. In view of the general tenor of the article, this 
sentence, unaccompanied by an explanatory comment, carries ambiguous con- 
notations since it is by no means clear, within the context, why I should have 
left the capital at such a crucial, momentous time. A brief statement of the 
circumstances is, therefore, in order. I had remained permanently on the front 
from the very beginning of active military operations. It was only for a short 
period of time that I had left the front on an urgent mission to Kiev and arrived 
in Petrograd on 1 July (14 July) to make a special report. In the evening of the 
following day (2 July; 15 July), I was called back to the western front, then 
under the command of General Denikin. No sooner had I returned to the front 
than I was summoned back to the capital and arrived there in the evening of 
6 July (19 July). So much for that. 


.. 
On his return [writes Mr Katkov] . . . he ordered the arrest of Lenin, Zinoviev, and 
other Bolshevik leaders....At the same time, however, Kerensky forced his 


Minister of Justice, Pereverzev, to resign [p. 183]. 


The latter statement is another complete misrepresentation of facts. Mr Pere- 
verzev had left the Provisional Government on 5 July (18 July)—which was 
prior to my arrival in Petrograd. The morning issues of newspapers of 6 July 
(19 July) carried the following communiqué: 


Approximately one week ago, P. N. Pereverzev announced his resignation from the 
Provisional Government. However, until this announcement was accepted by the 
Government, Mr Pereverzev, in view of the recent crisis, remained at his post. But 
on 5 July, in connection with the directives issued by the Soviet of Workers’ and 


Soldiers’ Deputies, Mr Pereverzev was informed that his resignation was accepted.’ 


It is a fact that on 4 July (17 July) the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies 
issued an appeal, calling on the public to refrain from making open accusatory 
or derogatory statements with reference to Lenin and other politicians involved, 
pending the results of the findings of the specially appointed Soviet Commission 
of Inquiry into the activities of these persons. However, this appeal had no 
bearing either on the actions of the Provisional Government, or on the resigna- 
tion of Mr Pereverzev. The heart of the matter lies in the premature publication 
of a part of the documents, intended for presentation at the time of the prosecu- 
tion, without the permission of the head of the Government, Prince Lvov, with- 
out the consent of Mr Tereshenko, and without the knowledge of all other 
ministers. It was a personal, arbitrary act on the part of Mr Pereverzev, an act 
which inflicted irreparable damage on the struggle against the activities of 
German agents. 


1N. V. Nikitine, The Fatal Years, Fresh Revelations on a Chapter of Underground History 
(London, Hodge, 1938), pp. 118-19. 


2 Ibid., p. 123. 3 Riech, No. 156, 6 July 1917. 
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Mr Katkov gives the appearance of recognizing this fact: 


The reason given officially at the time . . . was that, by prematurely divulging the 
allegations against the Bolsheviks, Pereverzev had wrecked a deeply laid scheme of 
the Provisional Government (p. 183). 


However, on the same page, he comments in a footnote that: ‘Kerensky’s view 
is opposed by Nikitine ... and by Melgounoff’, the late Russian historian. In 
my writings on this subject, I have dealt with historical facts rather than with 
presentations of my personal views. These historical facts may be subjected to 
varying interpretations but, in themselves, they are incontrovertible.1 The scope 
of the present commentary permits only a limited presentation of some of these 
acts. 

On 11 July (24 July), Ministers Tereshenko and Nekrasov issued a statement 
to the press in which they declared: 


1. Thatthe premature publication of theinformation on the case of Lenin and others 
could not but bring considerable harm to a full investigation—which fact provoked 
our protest against the publication. 

2. That if sucha publication was nevertheless considered to be unavoidable, it ought 
to have been accompanied by decisive steps [involving] the arrest of the guilty 
[parties] and searches of the persons involved. 


3. That at the time we were notified of the publication of the evidence, which had 


occurred many hours earlier, no measures [providing] for arrests and searches had 
been adopted.? 


However, in another statement released to the press by the same Ministers, it is 
declared that the arbitrary and premature publication of the documerts during 
the evening and night of 4 July (17 July) aided the criminals by making it pos- 
sible for them to cover up their tracks.’ According to the reports received, a 
significant number of German agents, previously under the surveillance of the 
Counter-Espionage Bureau, had thereby gained time and were able to go into 
hiding. Furthermore, the publication of the documents served to prevent the 
arrival of one of the key participants in the German—Bolshevik transactions. As 
is well known, Lenin and Zinoviev were able, in the time thus provided, to go 
into hiding in Finland, while Fiirstenberg (Haniecki), the principal contact be- 
tween Lenin’s group and the German Government agents, changed his plans 
concerning his trip to Petrograd and remained in Stockholm. These events dis- 
rupted the painstaking investigation work. Fiirstenberg (Haniecki) was to have 
played a major rele in the prosecution. He was due to arrive in Petrograd on 
6 July (19 July) 1917, and it was planned to arrest him on the Swedish border. 
Immediately afterwards, all the other arrests were to have been carried out, fol- 
lowed by the institution of legal proceedings and the publication of the material 
evidence. 

In 1937, Vechernaya Moskva carried an article in which Mr Haniecki ad- 
mitted that he served as an intermediary between Lenin and the German 
Government agents right up to the July uprising. Haniecki was proud of the 
manner in which he took advantage of the complete blindness of the Russian 
envoy at the Embassy in Stockholm and obtained permission to use the diplo- 
matic pouch.‘ In effect, it was not Haniecki who was taking advantage of the 
naiveté of the Russian diplomats, but, instead, he himself was playing into the 
hands of the Minister of Foreign Affairs and was acting as an unwitting collabora- 
tor, furnishing valuable information to the Provisional Government. In his 
article, Haniecki failed to mention the fact that he was going to arrive in Petro- 
grad on 6 July (19 July) on a visa issued to him by the Russian Minister in 


1 See Crucifixion of Liberty (New York, John Day, 1934), Chapter xvi. Also, The Cata- 
strophe (New York, Appleton, 1927), and Prelude to Bolshevism (New York, Dodd, 1919). 

* Izvestia, No. 114, 11 July (24 July) 1917. 

3 Riech, No. 158, 8 July (21 July) 1917. 

4 Vechernaya Moskva, 25 April (7 May) 1937. 
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Stockholm by direct order from Mr Tereshenko in Petrograd. All this brilliant 
work of Mr Tereshenko was disrupted by the premature publication of the 
documents. 


6. On page 184, Mr Katkov writes: ‘At that time however the Provisional 
Government had only indirect evidence against Lenin and not entirely reliable 
witnesses.’ On 22 July (4 August) Russian newspapers published a document, 
entitled ‘The Inquiry into the Events of July 3-5’. This document gave an 
account of the salient points of the documents and facts collected by judicial 
authorities which were to be used in the arraignment of Lenin and his close colla- 
borators on charges of treason and organization of armed uprising, in accord- 
ance with Articles 51, 100, and 108 of the Criminal Code. The following excerpts 
from the document should speak for themselves with respect to the conclusive- 
ness of the given evidence. It is stated that— 


...as a result of a search of Lenin’s headquarters in the so-called Ksheshinskaya 
Palace, a telegram from Stockholm was found addressed to Ulianov (Lenin), dated 
20 April and signed by Fiirstenberg (Haniecki), concerning the fact that one Stein- 
berg [one of the German agents] ‘will solicit for a subsidy for our organization’. . . 

Evidence compiled for preliminary investigations contain data pointing directly 
to Lenin as being a German agent... 

... The numerous telegraphic correspondence at the disposal of the judicial authori- 
ties indicates that a continuous and extensive correspondence existed between 
Sumenson, Ulianov (Lenin), Kolontai and Kozlovsky who were residing in Petro- 
grad on the one hand and Fiirstenberg (Haniecki) and Helfand (Parvus) on the 
other hand... 

...Some Russian banks were receiving large sums of money from Scandinavian 
banks, These sums were paid out by various persons. In this connection, Mrs 
Sumenson withdrew 750,000 rubles from her current account within a mere six 
months from 7 January to 7 July—and at the present time the total sum on her 
account shows a balance of 180,000 rubles. 


It is precisely on the basis of the indisputable evidence of the judicial proceedings 
that Mr P.N. Milyukov, as a historian, wrote in his History of the Second Russian 
Revolution: ‘The fact that influential leaders of the revolution were bought by 
German money was officially established by the judicial authorities.’ ? 

Finally, the preparations for the public trial of Lenin and his collaborators 
were never curtailed by the Provisional Government. It was only the October 
counter-revolution which made it impossible for this trial to be held. 

In his message to the Kaiser, Baron R. von Kiihlmann, the German Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, stated: 


It was not until the Bolsheviki had received from us a steady flow of funds through 
various channels and under varying labels that they were in a position to be able 
to build up their main organ, Pravda, to conduct energetic propaganda and appreci- 
ably to extend the originally narrow basis of their party.® 


Thus, this message confirms the facts established by the Provisional Government 
thirty-nine years ago. 
A. KERENSKY 
The Hoover Institute and Library, 
Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. 
14 June 1956 


1 Riech, No. 170, 22 July (4 August) 1917. 
2 Miluykov, P. N., History of the Second Russian Revolution, Vol. 11 (Sofia, 1921), p. 114. 
3 International Affairs, April 1956, Vol. 32, No. 2, p. 189. 
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The Editor, International Affairs 
SIR, 


I am sorry that Mr Kerensky considers the few remarks I made on the policy 
of the Provisional Government in Russia in connection with German help to the 
Bolsheviks in Ig17 as a personal attack on himself. I certainly did not intend 
to imply that his departure on the first day of the Bolshevik July rising was due 
to causes other than the well known circumstances to which he refers in point 4 
of his letter. 

As to the alleged distortions of fact in my article, let me quote from the 
memoirs of the late V. Nabokov, head of Chancery of the First Provisional 
Government (who fell a victim to Russian right-wing assassins in Berlin in 1924). 
For both Mr Kerensky and myself refer to these memoirs with regard to the 
conflict which broke out in the Provisional Government a fortnight or so after 
its coming to power. Nabokov writes: 


In what measure the German hand was active in our revolution will, I believe, never 
be fully or exhaustively explained. In this connection I remember one very sharp 
incident, which happened about a fortnight after the formation of the Provisional 
Government, at a private cabinet meeting. Milyukov spoke and mentioned—I do 
not remember on what occasion—that it was nobody’s secret that German money 
had played its part among other factors which had helped the coup d’état. I want to 
make it clear that I do not remember the exact words, but this was what Milyukov 
meant, and he expressed it somewhat categorically. ... As soon as Milyukov had 
spoken the words I mentioned, Kerensky stopped pacing up and down at the far 
end of the room and shouted: ‘What? What did you say? Repeat it!’ Milyukov 
quietly repeated his sentence, emphasizing it. Kerensky seemed to become possessed 
by ademon. He shouted at the top of his voice, banging his brief-case on the table: 
‘After Mr Milyukov has dared in my presence to slander the holy cause of the Great 
Russian Revolution, I do not want to stay here a minute longer.’ With these words 
he dashed out of the room. 


It is clear from Nabokov’s report that Milyukov referred to German money 
spent on fostering the revolution, and that Mr Kerensky considered this to be a 
slander. Mr Kerensky tells us that he did not, on this occasion, announce his 
resignation and, of course, I accept this. According to Nabokov, however, Mr 
Kerensky’s behaviour produced such consternation among his colleagues that 
they thought he should be pacified, and the Prime Minister, Prince Lvov, agreed 
to act as mediator. So it would seem that Mr Kerensky’s colleagues took his 
outburst as seriously as I did myself, when reading Nabokov’s account. 

Mr Kerensky now tells us that he knew about Lenin’s contacts with the 
Germans from the middle of April 1917 and that Kuehlmann’s telegram, which 
I published, ‘confirms the facts established by the Provisional Government 
thirty-nine years ago’. However, in 1927, in his The Catastrophe, Mr Kerensky 
stated that the allegedly rash action of Pereverzev in prematurely publishing 
the evidence against Lenin, robbed the Provisional Government of the ‘possibility 
of establishing Lenin’s treason in final form, supported by documentary evi- 
dence’. Now Mr Kerensky blames me (under point 6) for saying that the 
Provisional Government had only indirect evidence against Lenin. 

Mr Kerensky reiterates old allegations against Pereverzev, whom he accuses 
of wrecking the brilliant work done by the Foreign Minister, the late Mr 
Tereshchenko, in laying a trap for Ganetsky, an intermediary between the 
Germans and the Bolsheviks in Petrograd. In The Catastrophe, however, Mr 
Kerensky wrote as follows with reference to the exposé published on Pereverzev’s 
instructions during the Bolshevik July rising: 


The exposé produced a shattering impression on the troops. The hesitant regiments 
immediately dropped their hesitation and came to the support of the government, 
while those supporting the bolsheviki lost all their ‘revolutionary’ ardour and energy. 


Mr Kerensky cannot have it both ways. If Pereverzev’s note can be said 
to have saved the Provisional Government in July from overthrow by the 
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Bolsheviks, then it is rather pointless to complain at the same time that it had 
spoilt the Provisional Government’s chance of capturing Haniecki in flagranti. 
Had Lenin won in July 1917 that would have been the end of the investigation. 

Mr Kerensky’s contention that his government had not curtailed the pre- 
parations for the trial of Lenin and his confederates is astonishing. If, as he 
now says, he knew after April 1917 that Lenin was working with German money, 
why did he and his colleagues tolerate Bolshevik activities which resulted in the 
disintegration of the Russian Army? If he knew, why did he allow the release 
on bail of Trotsky, Sumenson, and Kozlovsky in September and early October— 
on bail on a small sum of inflated roubles? 

Mr Kerensky made history in 1917. He has contributed to our knowledge 
in numerous and not always consistent memoirs. The historian can sympathize 
with his efforts to provide an apology for the failings of the Government over 
which he presided; he cannot be required to accept them without critical 
analysis. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE KATKOV 
go Windmill Road, 
Headington, 
Oxford. 
22 July 1956 


LES DELIBERATIONS DU CONSEIL DES QUATRE (PAUL MANTOUX) 


To the Editor, International Affairs 
SIR, 

Apropos Dr Marston’s review in International Affairs for April 1956, p. 216, 
of Vol. 11 of Paul Mantoux’s book Les Délibérations du Conseil des Quatre, British 
war casualties are given as 800,000, whereas the actual figure was over I,000,000; 
to be precise, according to the supreme authority on this subject, the Imperial 
War Graves Commission, the total number of registered British graves was 
1,081,952. It seems regrettable in any context that such losses should be mini- 
mized, especially in a French book; but as the figure in question is so often given 
in both British and French publications, I think some attempt should be made 
to rectify the error, if only for future reference. After all, a difference of over 
200,000 is not altogether negligible, and it seems regrettable that your journal 
should give currency to such an error, which might have been avoided if only by 
a reviewer’s footnote. 

Yours faithfully, 
HARRY FOSTER 
(former Librarian of the 
Imperial War Museum) 
10g St George’s Square, 
London, S.W.1. 
g June 1956 


LAW REFORM IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

In his excellent article in the January 1956 issue (‘Law reform in the Middle 
East’—Vol. 32, pp. 43-51) Professor Anderson underlined the increasing de- 
mand for the suppression of the multiple courts of the various religious com- 
munities and predicted the disappearance of these courts in the future. It might 
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interest your readers, as a further comment on a passing mention in a footnote 
on p. 51, to know that this prediction actually came true in Egypt by the 
promulgation of Law No. 462 of 1955. 

The laws of the various religious communities on personal status and family 
relations were, as the author explains, applied by the religious court of the com- 
munity concerned, such religious courts having jurisdiction over all cases of 
personal status and family relations whenever the parties belong to the same 
religious community. This multiplicity of judicatures, alongside the diversity of 
the substantive rules, was a source of difficulty from more than one point of 
view. 

Historically, the subjection of the members of the same religious com- 
munity to the jurisdiction of their religious leaders was a consequence of the per- 
sonal, rather than territorial, conception of the law which characterized the rise 
of Islam. As the conquering Arabs settled in the countries of the Middle East, 
their society did not at first absorb those of the autochthonous populations, 
which continued to exist side by side with the Muslim Arab society. In this con- 
text was adopted the principle of the personality of the law, according to which 
the law applicable is not determined territorially but on the basis of the religious 
affiliation of the person involved. A creation of past social conditions, the com- 
munity jurisdictions survived up to the present time in matters of family rela- 
tions. During these centuries, however, the Arab Muslim culture has come to 
permeate all the populations of the Middle Eastern countries and the lines of 
demarcation between the various religious communities are no longer as con- 
spicuous as before. Thus a lag was felt between the changing social conditions 
and the old judicial organization. This feeling was certainly enhanced through 
the adoption by the national movements in the countries of this part of the world 
of the Western concept of a territorial State with equal status for all its citizens. 

It is thus that recently Egypt took a step forward in reforming this state 
of affairs. Law No. 462 of 1955, promulgated 21 September 1955, abolished 
both the Shari’a courts (which had jurisdiction in such matters over Muslim 
Egyptians) and the several (fourteen in all) non-Muslim religious courts. As of 
I January 1956 the National (secular) courts have exclusive jurisdiction over 
all personal status and family relationship cases for all Egyptian citizens regard- 
less of religion. 

As to the substantive rules applicable to such issues, art. 6 of the above- 
mentioned law provides that whenever the parties to the litigation are of the 
same religious community the rules of their religion should be applied. This 
means the continuation of the hitherto prevailing diversity of legislation in 
matters of personal status and family relationships. However, the Explanatory 
Note of Law No. 462 of 1955 refers to such diversity of legislation in terms that 
leave no doubt as to the desirability of putting an end to it. The first step in 
the reform of personal status and family law in Egypt having been accomplished 
by the abolition of religious jurisdictions, it is to be hoped that the final step, 
the adoption of a unified substantive legislation in such matters, will follow in 
due time. 

Yours faithfully, 
GAMAL Mours! BADR 
14 Rue Sésostris, 
Alexandria, 
Egypt. 
29 June 1956 
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GREECE: A POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SURVEY, 1939-1953 


The Editor, International Affairs 
SIR, 

It has been pointed out to me by Mr A. R. Burn that I have made a mistake 
in my book Greece—A Political and Economic Survey, 1939-1953, published 
under the auspices of Chatham House. On page 3 I have said that at the time 
of the 1928 census there were 86,000 Turks and 17,000 Pomaks, ‘mostly in the 
north’. However, on page 175 it is incorrectly stated that ‘the only non-Greek 
minority which remains in Western Thrace is that constituted by the Pomaks, 
who numbered rather less than 17,000 in the Greek census of 1928’. This sen- 
tence should of course have read ‘the only non-Greek minorities which remained 
in Western Thrace are those constituted by the Pomaks and the Turks’. As the 
mistake may give rise to some misapprehension, I shall be grateful if you will be 
kind enough to publish this letter in your journal. 

Yours faithfully, 
BICKHAM SWEET-EscoTtT 
25/31 Moorgate, 
London, E.C.z. 
24 July 1956 


‘PERSIAN OIL’ 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

Reviewers are entitled to have their opinions unchallenged, and I would not 
feel it necessary to comment on Miss Monroe’s review of my book Persian Oil 
(July 1956), were it not for the fact that she has revived yet again the old mis- 
conception that the clause in the Russo-Persian Treaty of 1921, giving Russia 
certain rights to send troops into Persia, applied only to the countering of action 
by ‘White Russians’. I have already dealt fully with this error in the correspon- 
dence columns of another journal, and I will only say here that Miss Monroe is 
quite wrong, and that she would do well to look up the text itself of the treaty 
and its accompanying letters, instead of relying on hearsay. 

Perhaps you will also allow me to refer to this question of a bibliography 
—or rather its absence. A bibliography, to be of any point, must fulfil two 
conditions. It must be complete, or at least representative; and it must be of 
practical value to the reader, and not merely for show. In a study the bulk of 
whose source material was not only in an oriental language, but also in the form 
of press reports, private correspondence, official and unofficial documents, parlia- 
mentary debates, and so on, not available in European libraries, these two 
conditions were mutually exclusive—hence the decision to omit the bibliography. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. P. ELWELL-SUTTON 


5 Merchiston Gardens, 
Edinburgh ro. 


15 July 1956 
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An Historian’s 
Approach to Religion 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


This book is ‘about the glimpse that we get of 
the Universe when we look at it from an 
historian’s point of view’. Dr Toynbee chose 
the subject, he says, ‘because, in my own life, 
I had reached a point at which the question 
“What is our attitude towards Religion?” 
was calling for an answer too insistently for 
me to be able to ignore it any longer.’ No 
one should neglect this complement to A 
Study of History. 21s. net 


Survey of 
International Affairs 
1939-46 


Four-Power Control in Germany and 
Austria 1945-6 


MICHAEL BALFOUR and JOHN MAIR 


The authors, both of whom have had first- 
hand experience of administration in Ger- 
many and Austria, deal with the early years 
of the Allied occupation of the two countries. 
48s. net (11 October) 





The Sterling Area in 
the Postwar World 


Internal Mechanism and Cohesion 
1946-1952 


PHILIP W. BELL 


Is there a future for the Sterling Area? This 
has been one of the major questions exercis- 
ing those who plan a stable economic frame- 
work for the world. The author provides the 
first really systematic survey of the Area’s 
financial mechanism: his conclusions are 
somewhat pessimistic, but argued with 
cogency and scholarly objectivity. 63s. net 


Sterling—Dollar 
Diplomacy 


Anglo-American Collaboration in the 
Reconstruction of Multilateral Trade 


RICHARD N. GARDNER 


*, .. runs through the whole period of 
economic postwar planning . . . with a wealth 
of new evidence and shrewd comment. Mr 
Gardner, too, shows the conflict between the 
American universalism and the British idea 
of taking one step at a time.’ Manchester 
Guardian leader Illustrated 42s. net 





Two new volumes in the HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The Atom 


SIR GEORGE THOMSON 


Though this book is addressed to non- 
specialist readers, it is in every way 
authoritative and concerned with funda- 
mentals. This fifth edition has been revised 
to take account of the information derived 
from the Geneva Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy. 7s. 6d. net 


Trade Unions 


ERIC L. WIGHAM 


‘The Trade Unions have never been more 
erful—and have never used their power 
ess,’ writes Mr Wigham. “They have never 
attracted so many members—and have never 
had members so apathetic.” He seeks to ex- 
plain this ‘bundle of > by discussing 
the history of the Unions and the part they 
play in neg eg the eon ta inter- 
nationally. igham is ur Corre- 
spondent of The Times. 7s. 6d. net 


Oxford UNIVERSITY PRESS 








Kenneth 8S. Carlston 


LAW and STRUCTURES 
of SOCIAL ACTION 


What is the position of the individual within the political and economic organisation of which 
he is a part? 

In this volume the Author has used the theme of law, which is so central in all forms of human 
behaviour, as a unifying element in exploring certain phases of human relationships today. It is, 
to borrow a phrase from Julius Stone, an attempt at specialisation in non-specialisation. 

He examines group and individual action and their relations to law in the modern democratic 
State and in earlier communities. He shows how such concepts as ‘law,’ ‘the State,’ and ‘indi- 
vidual freedom,’ are related to contemporary power groups and brings into broad perspective 
many problems now obscured by the cliches of outmoded concepts which may have been suited 
to past societies. 

This, then, is a careful study of the psychological and sociological bases of law, the growth of 
law in groups, organisations in society, and the basic problems of the growth of law in inter- 
national society. Basically the assumption is that behaviour is largely structured in the group and 
the organisation and that, consequently, an inquiry into various aspects of the group and organisa- 
tional life of society may furnish new insights into the ever-present problem of the place of law 
in society. 
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discussion his first-hand knowledge of other systems of law and the quality of a richly stored 

mind. 
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